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THE  TERRITORY  OF  TH£  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

... 

« 

T^RB  tenitoryof  theCapeof  Good  Hope  occupies 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  extending  from 
the  latitude  29°  48'  on  the  west  coast,  to  the 
great  Fish  river  ii^  SS""  26'  on  the  east  The  Dutch 
jpnt  fonnad  an  eataUisiuneni  here  in  1659,  to 
aei^e  as  an  intemiediate  station  for  their  East 
India  fleets.* 

In  following  the  coast  from  the  north,  we  meet 
in  succession  Green  river,  Zwart  Dorn  (Black 
71ioni)river  in  W  dfi^aodElef^iaiitiiverdl^ 
whidi  latter  iscMssed  by  a  bar  ^  its  mouth,  but 
has  water  within  for  small  craft  twenty  miles. 

St.  Helena  bay  is  limited  by  St.  Martin's  point 
mt  the  we8t»  and  Ct^e  Deseada  on  the  N«£.  It 
is  fiye  leaigtm  4ckq^  with  regular  depths  fioin 
imire  to  fi ve  fiithoms ;  but  is  entirdjr  exposed  to 

TpL-.m^  9  th^ 

.  *  The  Dutch  found  their  d$im  on  a  pretended  purcliaae  from  the  Hot- 
tentots of  the  peoinsula.  If,  however,  the  ceremony  of  taking  a  nominal 
pouession  gives  a  legal  claim  to  an  unoccupied  country,  England  has  thia 
flMaa  totteCape,  for  ta  Maj  ISW  Andicw  flfeMlBg  and  Humphry  Vftat- 
Mart  iqikvoimMMiii^tkefeaimid^Wn^ 
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the  N.W.  and  is  only  occasioiiaDy  visited  by  the 

southern  whalers  in  the  summer.  Berg,  or  Moun- 
tain river,  empties  itself  into  it,  and  though  crossed 
by  a  bar  has  water,  withia  it  for  dniall  Vfssels.  On 
each  side  of  the  river  are  a  few  houses,  this  being 
formerly  a  Dutch  post  to  collect  grain* 

Saldahna  Bay  runs  in  east  and  S.Ik  forming  a 
port  capable  of  holding  the  largest  fleets,  but 
imfort\inately  there  is  no  fresh  water  near  its  shores 
in  summer.  In  winter  the  ^brackish  water  in  thie 
ponds  is  rendered  fresh  by  the  rains.  The  spring 
most  contiguous  and  convenient  is  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  tlie  north  shore  of  the  bay,  at  a  spot 
called  Whit  Clif  (White  Rock.)  The  entrance  is 
between  the:  islands  of  Jutten  and  -Malgaden-;  after 
passing  tills  narrow  strait  the  isiittrance  widens 
and  in  the  middle  is  the  island  St.  Marcus  with  a 
safe  passage  on  either  side.  Provisions  are  abun- 
dant here  and  cheaper  than  at  the  Cape  Town,  but 
there  is  no  w^ood  for  fuel  near  the  slMlfiss.  In-  the 
bay  are  several  rocky  islets  fteqnented  by  seals^ 
which  are  taken  by  people  from  the  Cape  ibr  their 

oil  and  skins.  •         •      .  . 

« 

Dassen,  also  called  EH^eth  and  M^rmotte 
island/is  between  Saldafataa  and  TableBays:  it  ii 
four' or  five' miles  off  shore,  law  and  sandy*  the 

resort  of  innumerable  penguins,  and  abounds  in 
the  Guinea  rat  (Qwia  Capensis)  called  *  Dassen, 
or  badger,  by  the  Dutch  booro.* 

Hie 

•  lu  English  charts  this  island  is  called  Coney  or  Rabhit  island,  which  zm 
v«U  as  Dassea  and  Mannotte,  w»  cefenbk.MyniiMr^  to  ^  Guinea  nt« 
liUkd  voJjjarly  theGuiaetiig.  |  ' 
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The  Boutbsrn  .pffit^patflyy,  of  -^ip^  is  a  va«t 
fenintwiihr  hums  of .locly  qy^n^aijiiy,  joix^  the 
mwk  by  8  Baiidyviathnqp^  At  the  north  extremity 

of  the  peninsula  the  mountains  are  named,  from 
their  coQ%uration,  the  Tai^Of  3,^00  ieet  higb» 
the  T^ec  or  Devil's  UiUy  neariy  as  highland  sepa- 
nfeed  fiom.  the  Ti|bk  by  a  gspi  JbeiSngi^  Ijoft-  «r 
lion's  Head,  @,100  fee^  and  the  Liofi^s  Rump. 
Towards  the  south  the  land  declines  gradually  tiJl 

it  ends  in  thc^  humioapks^at      Clape  of  Gooj^ 

Hopepoinlv:         .  .•^  V  ' 

^^IpUe  Bay  is  op  the  west .  8id#  Qf.  the  istlpauub  ^. 
wod  U  entirely  open  to  die  hence  it  ^ 

extremely  dangerous  in  the  winter  months,  when 
the  N.W.  winds  Uow  with  si|ch  violence  that  no  ship 
can  ride  them  wt-}  .£Mr  s^uld  even  the  cable  .boi4  ' 
her,  the  sei^  is  so  furious.  1)mI  sl^e  woidd  f^m^ 
at  her  anchors.  No  vessel  is  therefore  permitted 
to  enter  the  Bay  or  remain  in  it  between  the  lOtli 
of  May.aad  the  15th  of  August*  During  the  rest 
of  the  year  it  ^is  a  safi^  roed,  but  by  no  means  a 
MDvenient  one^  for  the  S.£«  winds  which  thea 
prevail,  often  blow  with  such  violence  as  to  pre- 
sent all  communication  with  the  shore. 

4>o  island,  named  Robben  (Seal)  or  Penguin 
Island,  f(Mrmerly  existed  in  'PaUe.  JOb^t  ^ve  miifn 
fioiD  Green  point,  which  swlk  in  an  *  earthqnake 
the  7th  December  1809-  It  was  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  long,  low  and  level  except  on  the  south, 
where  was  a  hii{opk  pinety  ieet  high^  tlie  ^oil  wj^ 
a  barren  sand*  mtivally  p«pdi«ciiig  onJiy>  b^m 
and  serpolet,  but  by  indiistry  broitght  to  affi^r4 

B  Q  grapes 
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grapes  and  kitchen  vegetables.  It  had  several 
good  springs,  was  frequented  by  penguins  to  make 
it  their  breeding  place,  and  numbers  of  quails  also 
bred  on  it  and  were  not  allowed  to  be  molested. 
Latterly,  this  island  was  a  depot  for  convicts  from 
the  Cape,  whose  number  was  generally  seventy  to 
100,  and  who  were  employed  in  quarrying  lime- 
stone of  which  the  base  ci'  the  island  was  composed. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  government  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  pasturing  sheep  on  the  island. 

The  bays  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  abound 
in  fish,  both  of  the  species  met  in  our  seas  and 
others.  Among  the  former  are  mackarel  and 
horse-mackarel,  gurnard,  sole,  skait,  maid,  shark 
and  dog  fish ;  the  Roman  fish,  a  species  of  perca, 
is  named  from  being  taken  near  the  Roman  rocks 
in  Simon's  Bay,  and  is  one  of  the  commonest 
fish  brought  to  table ;  the  Hottentot  fish  is  turbot 
shaped,  with  silver  scales ;  the  springer  is  also  a 
flat  and  very  luscious  fish,  whence  it  is  in  great 
request  among  the  Dutch.  The  torpedo  is  also 
found  here,  and  the  bagre,  a  poisonous  fish.  The 
dolphin  of  seamen,  and  the  bonita,  sometimes 
wander  thus  far  from  their  habitual  region.  Oy- 
sters, cray-fish,  shrimps  and  small  crabs,  and 
muscles  are  plentiful* 

Oceanic  birds  in  vast  numbers  at  the  Cape ; 
amongst  them  are  the  albatross,  the  pintado  and 
several  other  species  of  petrel,  divers,  gulls,  cormo- 
rants, &c.  besides  the  southern  penguin,  which 
gives  its  name  to  m»ny  of  the  rocks,  as  does 
the  seal. 

The 
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t^he  «Hld  mxamb  on  Ae  *peiw||d»  Mk»  fMt 
iftMopes,  haite,  hyeiiM,  n^ves,  jiokih;  Wbdmii 

add  monkeys,  besides  the  land  tortoise.    The  fea- 
-iiti^ered  game  are,  partiidges,  pheasants,  quails, 
snipes,  iiiHl4<ittck%«  kmd^f  grouse^  wild  pigeons, 
'wd  dives;  a  MMpeciiBi of  snalw  me  met  witb*- 
-  :  >Tlli  seMoiHi  at  the  Cape  are  dMded  intodiy 
and  wet ;  the  latter  from  September  to  March : 
the  spring  is  from  September  to  December.  The 
MUfltpt.hnnf  ip  January  and  i^ebruary,  when  tlie 
|p^»pii^fM^«lWi|^^       to  100.|  June,  My^^ 
4kti*  Af4ilsi^  or  fW  winter,  are  rtomy,  witbtor-^ 
rents  of  rain,  and  heavy  thmider  and  lightning,  the 
tf^ermoAieter  i^i  ihis  season  falls  to  forty  degrees. 

(2ape  Town  is  on  the  S.£k  angle  of  tbe  baj»  ajt  ' 
ihe.faot  of  the  Ta(4f(;Mountun,'  -vrhkk  kfmfl  a 
4htle  pWli' between  it  and4he  ML  Itom  lie  centre 
of  the  town  the  Table  bears  south,  the  Devil 
Mountain  S.£.  and  the  Lion's  Head  S.W.  Froo^ 
l|w  PMna'a  Mflnnlaki  to  liie  &£.  point  of  ^  bqr 
|ft  Mkty  pUqi  lines  tbe  Aore. 

The  landing  is  at  a  jeMjFs  nm  out  into  eight  feet 
water,  on  which  are  four  large  cranes,  for  dis- 
]Chlki]giQg  boats,  &c.    The  water  for  ships  is  con- 
iQ^fi^gettf  by  pipes  mid  tbe^cs^  filled 
*|.the«iil^--.^    -  '  . 

Cape  Town  is  built  with  great  regularity  anft 
laeatness.  The  sUeets  are  straight  and  wide  but  vv- 
fi^d,  hence  in  wet  weather  they  are  exceiisj^u^^  ^ 
Jl^i  Ml  im^tim  SL£.  winds  doiidripf-difl;^         /* ' 
^Attit£Miii%  Moufkeres  atnl  render        .  - 

' fralking  extremely  disagreeable.    The  liuJdle  of'* 
,      \  b  3        '        ^  the 
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i9emesit¥ti^ma,imr  'tfiat  di0oendir  ftwh  the  1VM» 

'ifta)  arid  which,  as  it  is  in  too  small  a  quantity 
;  ^  to  afford  a  continiial  running  stceaai,  is  kept  in  by 
^ilfiices,  until  the  caHal  -iB  fal^or  until  it  becomes 
piitrid,  iHiicii  it^vety  soon  dM|  al!  the  ikh  «f 
th^  houses  %ei%  emptied  iftto  the  motSa.  *<n  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a  small  square,  which  serves 
as  a  vegetable  market,  and  in  which  is  the  town* 
lioUs^  a  hevvy  buiUKbg.  The  other  puUle: 
isdifee^  afe,  »a  CbMoM  iind  Lothema  chttfA»  tte 
-gov#nment  houses 'ftnd*  a  thtetrie,  mifit' tgr-  w 
English.        ^    *       '  '         ^  *    •    •  •  * 

•The  fortifications  cOn»st  of  several  detached 
%or1c8y  ci  wfaieh  tlie  jvincipat  is  the  mUdel  or 
^tsMe,  a  regular  peiiiki^ioh^^iiikdd  :%rlth-  two  raW» 
lihSi  and  softie  other  outworks,  and  surroundeil 
by  a  wet  ditch;  it  commands  the  town  and  a 
f)artof  the  anchorage,  but  is  itself  commanded  by 
iSne  Devil  Mountain,  which  *4iehiDd'iW 
which  has  been  strongly  ^Mtified  byiedoiibtti  and 
teifcions.  To  the  east  of  the  castle  is  Fort  Knocke, 
a  rampart  extending  between  them,  called  the 
Madne  lines,  on  which  a  nuonber  of  heavy  guns 
are  mmusML  '  N.W.  ef  tb^  towB  ate  lhrte^fltreii% 
batteries  dfarectly  commanding  the  anohoi^ge,  attd 
several  other  small  batteries  defend  the  difiercnt 
points,  where  a  landing  may  be  effected.  The 
♦  i-?J.;BfcTacks  ifre  capable  of  hdding  4,000  men.  The 
• '        »popuMtioh  of  Cape  Town,  ezdtMre  t)f  fltilftBiy,  is 
%  A.    '   iOxiilit  d,(X)Owbi«e»afid  1^0O»«h^         .  .  > 
At  one  extremity  of  the  town  is  a  public 
,      .\  ^  garden^  " 
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garden,  of  between  thirty  and  forty  acres,  which 
has  been  highly  improved  since  the  occupation  by 
the  Enghsh.  In  it  is  a  menagerie,  with  some  rare 
birds  and  beasts  of  Africa.  A  hbrary  of  5  or 
6,000  volumes,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
are  the  other  pubhc  institutions. 

The  climate  of  the  Cape  approaclies  to  that  of 
the  Torrid  Zone :  the  greatest  cold  in  July  and 
August,  only  producing  light  snow  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  and  it  is  never  sufficient 
to  render  fires  even  comfortable.  The  Table 
Mountain  presents  an  occasional  phenomenon,  to 
which  the  English  have  given  the  name  of  the 
Table  Cloth,  and  the  French  of  the  Peruque. 
It  commences  by  a  little  white  cloud,  which 
remains  some  time  stationary  over  the  peak  of  the 
Lion's  Rump,  then  gradually  increases  until  it 
covers  the  whole  Table,  when  it  becomes  a  dark 
grey  in  tlie  middle,  while  the  edges  still  remain 
white  J  after  continuing  some  time,  it  slowly 
mixes  with  the  atmosphere,  until  it  entirely  dis- 
appears without  rain  or  mist.  This  phenomenon 
is  a  certain  prognostic  of  a  hard  gale  from 
the  S.E. 

The  fruits  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  tropics, 
are  cultivated  at  the  Cape;  but  neither,  grapes 
excepted,  arrive  at  the  same  perfection  as  in  theif 
native  climates.  Beef  and  mutton  are  cheap ;  but 
Xhe  former  is  far  frcHB  good,  and  the  latter  has  a 
strong  taste,  from  the  aromatic  herbs  the  sheep  chief- 
ly feed  pn.  These  animals  are  of  the  African  race, 
.  .  . .  i  B  4>  having 
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having  mtiaill$^  vtaHww 

iflh&t,  weighing  six  to  nine  pounds. 

The  country  houses  in  the  environs  of  the  Cape 
are  generally  plain  comfortable  habitations*  Hie 
Mly  trees*  either  <»^iiamel4ri. or tiaefiil,  are  aftnr 
eakB  and  some  plnitations  of  (he  wUtter  boom* 
(silver  tree),  the  parching  S.£.  winds  preventing 
the  growth  of  timber. 

The  wine  made  in  the  colony  is  prindpally  con- 
sumed within  it,  one-elglith  ool^  beii%  «xpdfted 
Uiid«rtheiMuiieof C^peMaddnu  Thebddbiat^ 
Constantia  wine  is  the  produce  of  two  vineyards 
only  on  the  peninsula,  which  afford  about  sixty 
pipes  of  red  and  ninety  of  white.    The  pipe  of 

hest  Cwfe  Madetm  is  sold  for  mxtj  to  B^vtatj 

.  •  j^tt  ■     •  •  . 

The  principal  medium  of  exchange  at  the  Cape 
is  paper,  issued  by  the  government  in  notes  of 
6om  one  to  sixty  rix-doUars.  The  common  curC 
rent  specie  is  S^Miiii^  Mlars,  and  Itooidi  six 
4?reB  pieces^  wMeh  yary  in  vakie  #il3i  repeet  to 
paper  money,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  escalins; 
the  escalin  being  about  six-pence  sterling,  and 
eight  escalins  make  a  paper  rix-doUar.  The  only 
gcU  coi|i  seen  in  drcriatioii  is  Ihe  ^uadnlhple  of 
'Spain,  which  varies  from  tiMrty4hre  to  thirty  ris* 
dollars  paper. 

Most  of  the  Dutch  houses  receive  the  passengers . 
fiom  ships  as  boarders ;  MM  Ifae  luxuly  aad  ^ssXn^ 
vagance  of  the  Eng^bipiM^e  sucdessivdy  ndsed 
the  price  &om  one  rtjp  fellar  a  day,  whidi  was  the 

usual 
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wnl  '^fenmi*  My  y«a#B  ago,  to  tivb  S|tenh 

dollars,  or  three  hundred  per  cent  advance ;  and 
for  this  sum  the  boarder  is  obii^^  to  content 
Uwdf  with  Cape  winn. 

The  ezportf  fitxn  the  Cape,  betweea  1799  and 
180d,  were  estimated  %t  anaiial  average 'of 
only  ^15^000,  while  the  impOTts  were  jgSOO,000. 
{The  objects  exported  were— 
ficWtiM  (Cape  Madeira),  firom  4  to  7»000pipai>al 
ilOlb  00  m-di^ttra. 

,  Wine  (Constantia),  25  pipes,  at  500  to  6C]0ax- 
•dollars.  * 

Brandy,  from  ^  to  600  pipes,  at  80  to  160 
lis-daUan.'      .  :  \. 

<  Hidea,.dfy  and nlted,  fiom  11,000  to  S^OOO. . 
Wool,  a  trifling  quantity. 

Whale  and  seal  oil,  and  whale-bone,  ditto.* 
:   Ostrich  feathers,  for  about  i,000  rix-doUars. 
'  Dried  kmtst  vtM.  apples^  p!^»  peadm^  apii- 
eels,  niakk%  aad  aknoifds^  lbr4UK»Q0O  riX'4oUax8.* 
'    Butter  supplied  to  ships  ior  sea  store. 

•  Aloes,  from  50  to  100,000  lbs.  at  3d,  per  lb. 

'  Ivoiry  ibout  1,000  lbs.  at  one  rix-d(41arthe pound. 

<  *  Bendes  tbeee  el^jecta,  .tbeX^ipe  may  export  sak 
pro^flkNM  and  tolMUNSOr  The.wool  and  hid^may 
be  increased  to  any  extent,  but  the  ostrich  fea- 
thers and  ivory  must  diaunish ;  for,  with  res})ect  to 
'IbtMer,  the  Dutch  peasants  .csontinually  robbing 
A4ri^'BestolD8eU  the  eggstoihesUppu^^  have 

•  .      r  greatly 

■  .  •  Whte  frequently  enter  lUle  and  Me  B191,  and  aie  taken ;  and 
«A  am  cttmeir  abndnt  M  the  ii»el7  iilaai^ 
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gmdjPtlriR^ftiieni,  and  elephiatsliave  \m 

come  very  scarce  in  the  temtory  of  the  Cape.*  In 
1803,  the  revenues  q£  the  Cape^did  not  exceed 
^£'100,000,  and  the  expemts  were  beliveeii  3  Mid 
£400^000.     >:  :r 

The  white  population  of  the  colony  is  estimated 
at  20,000  souls,  of  whom  12,000  inhabit  the  pe- 
ninsula.  The  Hottentots  arejreduced  to  a  fewfre^ 
tiaiid^iv%  h^fdesi  mdtto  tfebse  whom  theDi^ 
have  reduced  to  slavery,  the  nimibtf  vet  eaicb  MMm 
is  reckoned  above  4,000.  The  slaves  of  Africa, 
India,  and  the  Malay  Islands,  are  estimated  at.  ber 
tween  30  and  ^^POO*  ' 

The  Southern  extremity  of  Afiica,  or  TenSUnj 
of  the  Cape,  Ca  Inhabited  by  the  ibMtotots,  #ho 
appear  to  be  the  ab-origincs  of'  this  region,  and 
who  differ  entirely  from  all  the  other  races  of 
Africansy  both  ki  ph^oioal^aul  moral  qualities.  In 
Ih^  fonner  rapeot^-jd^ej  cpiistdxitp  iA  iteitaariuble  . 
exeqfttibii:^6ni  '^  geneiial  ebailbeter  of  Ae 
gro  variety  of  the  human  race,   for  though  they 
have  the  woolly  hair  of  the  latter,  the  form  of  their 
akull  is  that  of  the  Msday,  white  ^  .waitt  of  beard 
'ihQ:^\oap  to 
the  Mongol  variety.       nioiri^^utofities^  rthe  Ho^ 
tentot  differs  still  more,  remarkably  from  thenegro^ 
being  neither  ferocious,  stubborn,  nout'.sel&bi  buj^ 
on  the  contrary,,  docile^  nbl^  honastf  and  neyer 
knownto  t^  alU^0Q^>  .!HieiBiiltt  :^£wW0k 

they 

*  Under  tbe  Dutch  admiDistration,  the  Cape  exported  from  1,4C0  to 
1,600  tons  of  wheal  •  yw  to  CmpHa  M  HmMk, 

4 
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*tfiey  are  accused,  are  an  inveteraie  iti^etimiewad 
i  gluttony,  devouring  every  kind  of  animal  garbage 
that  falls  in  their  way,  witliout  preparation,  and 
mhea  thus  ^i^^ed^  tbejr^tllto¥(  themaol(ve»idcrtnk 
%nd  sleep  ^theidiBCls.   Unit  they  are»liowiiW» 
capable  of  imj  rovement,  is  evident,  from  the  ceh^ 
duct  of  those  tormed  into  an  armed  corps  by  the 
£Qglisb»and  who  notondy^bewed  a  sufficient  degree 
#i0kieigy,  'bttt  also  grewtdechfy  in  tfaeif  peimA' 
As  we  hav«  above  noticed  tiie  ilnill  of  the  tUk^ 
tentot  resembles  that  of  the  Malay,  particularly 
•in  the  flatness  of  the  face  and  prominence  of  the 
trheek-bones;  the  gristle  of  the  nose  being  brokenin 
Attftncy,  ikut  pafC  .fe  flat.  The  nfttuid  eiatour 'of 
the  slfh  IS  s'  dirty  yellow,  >  vesembling  thtt  Al^ 
ropeans  afflicted  with  the  jaundice  :  their  eyes  are 
a  dull  black,  without  expression  ;  their  ^eads  thinly 
'ftMished'With  httle  tulb  of  wool  of  k  sobt  eeloi»» 
tiiMlimey  hMit  iM  beai^.:-^ 
dble  foi^  the  great  pkMAilienoeSof  Jtheir4i(MiiAh«M 
posteriors,  which  give  them  the  shape  of  an  S, 
and  to  attain  this  shape  completely,  is  considered 
height  ai»  biltoty.    The  other  natural  appen- 


.  '  '  'The  want  of  cleanliness  dui -the  Hotton tots  has 
^MtcMil^f^verbal.  /£iffipi|nieflr  tMtf 
mtt]Si^hM6tiimer»'M>f  greasii'MiajasdvqtfidiiMHrt^ 

on  ally  with  cow*dung,  <whfch  they  never  wasH '  off, 
-Except  this  kind  of  cotifing^  they  ,are;->iery  tWnly 
^•Idbd^  ^>d«M  of  tiie  l^eniooIMi8tMigi|lf^  980iuil^ 
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skm^befiM  and  anotiier  behind,  wbiislir  are 
imperfect  modesty  pieces  ;  besides  tliese,  they  wear 
when  the  weatlier  requires  it,  a  abesep  fikia  tbrowu 
over  the  shouldersi^  named  a  Atom.  Tlie  women 
are  but  little  more  particular  with  respect  to  the 
4ecencjf  of  their  cloathing,  whidi  consista  of  tiiree 
aprons  of  well  greased  skins,  the  outermost  about 
a  foot  broad»  and  descending  uiid-thigb,  this 
seems  to  be  a  drt^-kabUf  being  ornamented  with 
shells  and  beadB»  and  put  off  in  the  hut ;  the  i^id- 
lOe  apron  is  only  hatf  th^  «sse  of  the  outer ;  and 
the  inner  one  not  above  the  size  of  the  hand. 
Both  sexes  wear»  as  omament9»  dried  guts  or  les^ 
tber  thongs,  round  their  necks,  wrists»  and  ancles, 
40  w<0U  as  bracelets  of  iron  and  cofqpen 

The  habitation  of  the  Hottentot  is  not  miich 
more  sumptuous  than  his  dress,  consisting  of  a 
hut  of  the  branches  of  trees,  resembling  a  bee- 
hive, with  a  hole  to  creqi  in  on  all  fours,  and  the 
fireidace  in  the  centie,  round  which  the  ftmil^ 
,deep,  peU^Btllf  while  during  the  day  they  stretch 
theihselves  on  the  ground  outside  of  them,  and 
bask  in  the  sun,  .  A  coUectian .  of  these  huta^ 
.Ibmed  in  a  circle,  .constitute  a  vQhgeiot:  kraeL  ' 
.   The  oAnsive  weapons  are  Ihabassagay  or  spear 
headed  with  iron,  which  they  throw  with  great 
certainty,   huge  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  small 
4lffta  and  lance»:  the  points  of  these  weapons  are 
•iniBetimes  pofaKimd  with  the  jtiiee^^ 
.l>r  the  iMoim  eM^cted  Innn  the  headsrrf 

The  language  of  the  Hottentots  is  a  medley  of 
strange  and  haisb  sounds,  more  resembbng  the 

chat- 
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diattei  ing  of  magpies,  the  noise  of  angry  turlde^ 
jumI  thp  hooting  of  owk  oo«bined»  thm  the.ho^^ 
vmee  ^  heiiee  it  19  -^eff  diActdt  to  be  naderatood, 
and  still  more  so  to  be  spoken.  The  chief  amuse- 
ment is  dancing  to  the  music  of  several  wind  and 
stringed  inatrninehts  of  their  own  invention,  play* 
ed  upon  geoerally  by  the  womeffl^^  ivlnie  the  men 
are  the  dancers. 

The  Hottentots  do  not  appear  to  have  any  re- 
ligioDy  unless  the  belief  in  magic  can  be  counted 
Buch ;  as  in  most  savage  tribes,  their  conjufors 
are  also  their  physicians.  A  few  of  tAma  have 
been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  by 
Moravian  and  other  missionaries. 
'  Oa  the  west  coa3t  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape 
are  seveeal  baysH  most  t£  4him  entirely  qpen»  and 
«mr  entered  by  vessels  of  any  description.  The 
first  is  Three  Anchor  Bay,  near  Green  Point,  on 
which  is  a  battery  to  defend  a  landing  place.  So- 
cietyrhouse  Bay  (Camp  Bay)  which  bounds  the 
fndley.beCmen  the  Table  and  Li<m  Mountains;  iV 
has  a  landing  place  defended  by  some  small  works. 
Hout  or  Woody  Bay,  near  the  middle  of  the  pen- 
insula is  surrounded  by  the  land  from  east  to  west 
by  the  north,  and  affixrds  safe  anchorage  for  a  few 
ships;  in  the  winter,  it  receives  a  considerable 
ftream  firom  the  Table;  The  communication  with 
Cape  Town  by  land  is,  however,  so  difficult,  that 
the  ba^  is  seldom  visited.  On  it  are  some  mili- 
taty  warks.  .  Eight  leag^es  distant  ^nom.  the  bay 

is  a  bwk  with  from  sixty  to  eighty  ftthoms,  whidi 

• 

m. 
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in  foggy  weather  may  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
LagttUas»  and  produq^  dai^gerou^  consequenceSi. 
ChipmiHi  SvjT  is  oHly  two  milci  Biid  a  half^iilant 
fiom  Hout  Bay»  with wbidi  it  ooniininicates  bya 

narrow  defile. 

•  lUse  Bay,  so  named  from  having  fonnerJy  been 
oRexi  mistekmi.for  Table  Bay.  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  isthmus,  which  separates  it  firom  the 
klter.  The  Gape  of  Good  Hope  Point  ts  its 
limit,  and  False  Cape  its  S.E.,  distant  from  each 
other  five  leagues.  Within  False  Cape,  three  or 
fimr  le^gtes^  is  HaiiglipaiidHoticiitfi4:'s  Point  of 
the  Dutch ;  the^  former .  name  firom  the  upper 
part  projecting  out  with  an  inclination; tknmwanlB* 
The  bay  rims  in  five  leagues  and  a  half,  and  has 
several  dangers  on  the  .west  shore,  m.  the  Bel- 
lows, a  hige  rodk  even-  with  this  water^  thrae 
miles  S.6.W.  fhom  the  Cape  Point;  the  Anvil 
and  Colebrook,  sunken  rocks ;  the  Whittle  or  Tri- 
dent Rock  with  twelve  feet,  eight  miles  N.N.E. 
from  the  Cape  point,  on.-whieh  is  twdve  feet  The 
middle  and  eastern  parts  ofthe^bajr  'Sre  free  iron 
known  dappers,  but  the  bottom  is  roeky  and  un- 
fit  to  anchor  on.  The  only  good  anchorage  in 
False  Bay  is  in  the  cove  on  the  west  shore,  named 
Simon's  or  Seaman's  Bay,  ten  mfles:  narlh  of  the 
Cape  Point;  and.  here  ^  the  vebsek  that  sfte  ob^ed 
to  stop  at  the  Cape  in  the  winter  put  in.  It  is 
capable  of  holding  fifteen  sail  of  ships  perfectly 
.^Iter^  but  forty  or  Mty  may  lay  here  without 


dftnger.  Opposite  the  soutii  pobt  of  the  fai^  isrs 
hofft^^wick,  calkdMoak'^Ark^  and  datttctty  off 
the'  bftf  aB«<6  group  of*  rodd  lodktt  .tiie  Rotnan 

Rocks.  The  isthmus  which  separates  False  and 
TihlQ  Bays  is  t^a  miles  broad,  and  is  loose  sea 
sand  in  hillocks,  evidently  formerly  covered  bj 
them^-and'on  «MpKfeo£'itisa:sbtf)inirlagooa 
of  salt^Arater;  frequented  by  flocks  of  wild  ducks^ 
flamingos,  and  other  birds.  Simon's  Town,  con- 
sisting of  about  (hiity  houses,  magazine^  &c.  is 
jNipplled  #ith  pfbvtssotis  fiw  Cajpe.Tom» 
water  is  itbundailt*.and  easily  poaCMJred,;  ,  Seal 
Island,  near  the  head  of  False  Bvjr*:  is  siutomided 
by  rocks. 

From  False  Cape  the  coast  lays  easit  ^0^  south 
(trae  bcsriagV  thirty  leagues  to  Cape.  luiignlbyi  % 
the  smitliim.point  of  Aftka»  beii^,i|i  SS^ 
soodi.   The  coast  between,  is  veiymountainousi 

and  one  of  the  hills,  called  the  Gunner's  Quoin, 
is  solitary  near  the  sea,  and  may  be  se^.  nine  o| 
ten  lei^gaes.  in  the  directioR.of  th»  ^Bigfi*.  Klem. 
cr  littile  t  Biver*  emitter  itadf*  Cap^-  ;  I.4igiill^y| 
Mpes  gradually  to  leeward,  and-  terminates  in 
two  low  points.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
the  south  xoast  of  Africa  is  lined  by  a  bank  oi* 

awiwrpgi^  ^asfar  ad  Algoft'^f^' called.^  Capei 
or  Laiioyaa  jBank,  .  Its  soutiiiem  extren^ity  it  ii| 

about  37^""  and  lopgitude  9^^^  From  this  point 

♦  '  -  .'  •     it . 

-  t ..1- 

.*  •  Called  by  the  Honvgtt^e  discorerers  'ifMlM,  «^  NMd)e|«  l^jlfc^,  htf 
ctOM  at  that  time  the  maguetic  aeedle  had  no  variation  here. 


f 

it  converges  towards  the  shore  in  its  progress  east* 
wtadf  till  it  termiaateB  tamids  the  Krii^BiMriMi 
RfWy  bqrondwludi  tiieiB  aie  notmui^^ 

to  the  shore.  'The  being  on  this  bank  is  denoted 
by  the  appearaoce  of  grampussesj  seals,  and  gan- 
nets. 

'  The  ' current  which  seta  round  Ibe  Cape 
Good  HopcC  along  the  e^Ke  of  the  Laftnlhs 

Bank,  merits  a  more  particular  description  than 
we  were  able  to  afford  it  in  the  general  notice  of 
cuirasts*   This  current,  though  generally  ooa* 
•Cult,  is  aomelimes  obstructed  by  stroi^  gales 
ftoHithe  west  and         whidi,  when  th^  are  of 
long  continuance,  entirely  repress  it,  but  the  mo- 
ment they  subside  it  returns  with  increased  velo- 
dty.   At  other  times  it  runs  against  the  most 
viotait  ^alesy'  producing  a  very  high  sea  outside 
Ifieedge  d  ihebank,  fbr  within  it,  near  the  hnd, 
the  current  is  always  weak,  and  the  sea  compam- 
.lively  smooth. 

<  This  current  is  usually  first  experienced  com- 
ing from  tiie  eastward,  in  aboutlongitude  28°,  from 
whence  it  fdlows  the  direction  of  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  increasing  in  velocity  towards  the  southern 
pitch,  where  it  runs  at  times  at  the  rate  of  160 
miles  in  twisnty-four  horn:  here  it  changes 
dir^on  from  &W.  to  N. W.,  setting  round  the 
pitch  directly  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  only  with  half  the  velocity  it  possessed  when 
TunniDg  to  the  S.W.  Outside  of  this  current  a 
counter,  or  easteriy  current^  iasometinies  found 
setting  wi&  oonsidenUe  force. 

From 
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is  low«  and  m  some  ][4atre8>i«idf7Wtfr'tttt'fho]!«i^f' 
the  distance  is  eighteen  leagues.    The  bays  on 
this  cout»  from  Cape  LaguUas,  are  generaiiy  open  . 
ta  Hie  vnt  aAd'Sjii»aildse)dpm  vMMd^  CKCcplby 

M  Struy's  Bay,  east  of  Cape  Lagulks.  St.  Sebas- 
tian Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Infanta, 
(which  is  of  middling  height,  with  sand  downs 
behMHi:iV  And  ci^^mA  a|»yeflraiioe)»  reo^it^ 
Bradbi  ot*  Wide  Bxmi  ilime-ttimtli  is  a  mile  Jn 
breadth,  but  is  crossed  by  a  bar  of  sand,  within 
which  boats  can  ascend  it  thirty  miles.  * 
Cape  Inlaiita  to  Cape  Vacas>  V^didS'  oi^ 
drnit  9^dmiMnam'4t  'Aikty  lei^^yes,  tlie  eoast  fft* 
high  «iid.liWii»«liifcri«'>il^^  flesh  Bay, 

of  the  old  Dutch  charts,  N.E.  of  Cape  Vacas,  is 
little  knowDy  wid  is  indeed  probably  the  same  ad 
Mstiel:Bay  and  bay  of  St.-  Biai^  and  St  Bras 
,^iMitli{MMBtCape  St  Mniise);  though  open  fo  thef 
eH*r*tiii^dtgoedlnAorage  attd  toltoble  shelter, 
even  with  the  wind  from  S.E.,  but  with  this  wind 
liHidiqg  >is  always  difficult  and  often  impossible. 
Toot  ipeachtah  tkm»  £^11  into  the  bay,  and  ha?e 
wmAf  baaldi  «t  their  montiia.  Opposite  the 
southernmost,  called  Oftot  Brak  (Great  Brackish) 
Kiver,  is  Robben  (Seal)  Island,  half  a  mile  off 
shore.  Gouritz,  or  Gourie  B.iver,  six  miles  east 
of  Cape  St.  Blai2e>  though  tmdy  diy  m  amttmer, 
iQ  winter  has  a  censideoMe  vdnme  ^knd  rapidity. 
Hie  .bay  abounds  in  muscles,  oysters,  and  *  other' 
rfiell  fish.  On  the  shore  is  only  brushwood,  but 
'  voiw  4U»  c  up 
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up  the  Greet  Brak  Biv^  is  pfenty  of  leige  tim- 
ber.  On  the  north  sde  of  the  pmmmtofy  of  St. 

Blaize,  and  one  mile  west  of  it,  there  is  a  maga- 
zine  for  corn,  near  a  little  rivulet,  which  is  a  con- 
venient waiecing-placey  and  S.£.  of  the  rivulet  »< 
a  little  cove»  -  well  shdtered-fiv  veaseki  of  .tetuto 
twehre  feet  -  IlaJf  a  mile  dittttit  from.  Ca^  St. 
Blaize  point  is  a  reef  of  breakers,  with  a  narrow 
channel  with  five  fathoms,  between  them.  ; 

From  Mossel  Bay  toCafie  Delgado  the  shore  is 
bold,  and  the  coe^t  moderately  high,  with  moim* 
tiuns  inlimd.  Knysaa,  eight  or  ntoeileagueB  west  of . 
Cape  Delgado,  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  capable  of 
being  made  an  excellent  harbour  for  vessels  of  500 
.tQOS.    Its  entrance  is  but  a  quarter  of: a  mile, 
'  broad,  betw'e^  the  shores  of  the  main,,  and  is* 
sendmd,  stiU  nanx^wer  by  islands  <»i  each  mde*> 
In  mid-channel  the  depth,  at  low  water,  is  three 
fathoms,  and  the  rise  of  tide  eight  feet :  when 
through  the  entrance  the  depth  increases  to  four 
and  five  &thomi»  and  there  is  sufficient  room  ibr 
forty  or  fifty  sul.  It;  runs  in  about  five  nilisi^  aiid> 
terminates  in  a  river,  whose  banks  are  cloathed 
with  timber  trees.    The  inlet  is  also  well  supplied 
with  fresh  water,  and  has  /some  levd  and  fertile 
iskndsin  it.   This  inl/et  seems. to  be  the  St.  Ca-- 
tharine  and  Fish  Bay  of  thfO  old  chads,  ait|iated 
under  Cape  Talhado. 

Plettemberg  B^y,  the  Mussel  Bay  of  the  old 
Dutch,  and  Formosa  (beautiful)  of  the  Portuguese 
charts.  It  is  exposed  firom  to  SJS.  W«,  but 
S.^  winds  .are  of  sl^iart  =  duratipn.  ..The  bay  ii. 

.formed 
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formed  by  the  long'ptoiiidntbiy;  named  Cape  Del- 
gado  or  Robbenberg  Point  (Seal  and  Seal  Hill), 

which  is  its  southern  limit,  and  off  ^\  hich  is  a  reef 
of  breakers  called  the  Whale,  with  a  channel  near 
a  calile'a  length  wide,  yni^  nine  fathoms  between 
it  and  the  cape  point.  Several  brackish  rivers 
fiQl  into  the  'north  side  of  the  bay  :  that  of 
Keir-boom  is  crossed  by  banks  that  prevent  the 
entrance  of  a  boat*  but  within  it  is  navigable  a 
considerable  distance.  Three  miles  N.  W.  of  Seid 
Cape  are  com  m^ziiies  near  a  small  water 
rivulet,  whose  mouth  is  generally  closed  by  a  dry 
sand ;  hence  watering  is  difficult,  and  the  great 
surf  generally  renders  landing  inconvenient.  Wood 
may  also  be  cat  nearthis  rivulet^  and  bee^  poultry 
and  fish  are  abundant. 

•  St.  Francis  Bay,  of  the  Portuguese  Kromme 
(crooked)  River  Bay,  and  Camtons,  or  Content 
"Bay,  of  the  Dutch,  is  a  less  eligible  place  for  a  ship 
than  Mussell  or  Plettembeig  BEty.  Its  S.W.  limit 
is  Point  Ekeber^  Mountain  Cape,  Dos  Serras  of 
the  Portuguese  ;  behind  which  is  a  track  of  broken 
high  land,  called  the  Craggy  Mountains.  Kromme 
Biver  empties  itself  a  little  east  of  the  cape;  h  is 
crossed  by  a  bar  with  seven  or  eight  feet  high 
water  springs,  but  on  which  there  is  generally  so 
Tgreat  a  surf  as  to  prevent  boats  entering  it.  The 
water  is  besides  brackish,  but  there  is  a  spring 
about  a  mile  up  on  the  left  bank.  Camtons,  or 
.the  Great  Biver^  is  also  crossed  by  a  bar  fordable 
at  all  times,  and  entirely  dry  in  the  summer; 

c  2  withia 


within  which  the  river  forms  a  laige  basoi^  witl^ 
4epth  for  a  shig  of  the  line. 

Algoa  Bajr  of  the  Porti^guese>  Zwait-kop  Bay 
of  the  Dutch  (black  head),  is  a  tolerable  place 
for  procuring  water  and  provisions,  though  there 
is  generally  a  considerable  surf  on  the  beach. 
-Cape  Bedf  (rocky  ci^)  of  the  Fceiidi,  cr  Fovi 
Pointy  the  S.W«  limit  of  the  bay,  is  low*  with  a 
conical  hill  near  tlie  extremity,  and  breakers 
one  mile  and  a  half  off.  This  bay,  like  those  al-* 
ready  noticed,  has  sevejral  braickish  rivers,  tha 
prindpsl  of  which  are  Zwartkop  and  Sunday,  ^Mh 
crossed  by  bars,  but  at  times  accessible  to  boat% 
and  with  deep  water  within.  The  two  small  islands 
of  St  Croix  ax^four  miie$  east  of  Sunday  Aiver ; 
and  there  is  another  island  before  the  nv^i^ 
mou^i.  There  if  ^4miUp«lU8ade4  fort  ibv^ 
north  of  Foul  Point,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  riw 
vulet,  named  Bakers  or  Baaken  (beacon),  whose 
mouth  is  usually  closed  by  a  dry  bar,  but  just 
within  it  is  a  ipriiig  of  good  wa|er>»  Wbalet 
frequent  this  bay,  as  wall  a?  that  of  Pletteio^erg, 
in  July  and  August. 

From  Algoa  Bay  to  that  of  Delagoa  there  is  no 
road  fit  for  large  vessels.  The  coast  to  the  Great 
iish  River  is  composed  of  .xnayiilg  sand-biUB:  its 
direction  is  E.N.E*  (true  bearing).*  In  this  w* 
teut  is  Chjaos  or  Bird  Isl^ds  two  leagues  off  shore, 

low 

In  all  the  old  charts  thh  part  of  the  eoaflt  b  laid  down  too  far  to  tlt% 
miti^  wiiiSi  tmtJm  flamtd  <Im8  ktt-tf  mwwI  BwHijUMiw 
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River  of  the  Dutdi,  Rio  Infanta  of  the  Portuguese, 
separates  the  territopy  ctf  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
fmt'  tii*  KMat'Comiff,  It  empties  itself  into 
dMiie*  with  great  rapidi^oirar  »  l&r,  mm^yck  ie 
a  vioknt  surf. 

* 

.¥«i(His  portidas  o£  tke  east  coast  of  Africa  to 
Ae  eqnalor  hslre  reoemd  jpurtteito  deiioniifiiijik)!!^, 
but  their  respective  liifiitd  being  uildetenniiiedy 

we  shall  reduce  them  to  those  of  Caffraria,  Natal, 
Soiiaia,  Mosainbique»  Querimba  and  Zanguebar. 
The  Little  Keiskamma  River  (St*  Christopher  of 
Vm  Fortuguese)  it  in  Kaflbrcountiy.  The 
coast  of  Natal  received  its  name  ftom  being  dis^  ^ 
covered  by  the  Portuguese  on  Christmas  Day.  In 
Ipeperal  it  is  elevated,  barren,  without  harbours, 
and  mhabited  by  a  race  of  Nisgroes  iDinucal  to 
strangers;  iMnce k' is scMbm visited bj Eoibpeaa 
ships,  though  the  descriptive  names  of  points  on 
it  denote  its  having  been  formerly  frequented  by 
the  Portuguese.  To  the  first  point  of  Natal,  which 
is  known  by  three  small  kills  over  it,  iooceeded  in 
snccession  the  rivers  St.  John^  St.  Christian,  Ants^ 
and  Bloody,  of  which  we  know  no  more  than  the 
geographical  sites  which  will  be  found  in  the  -  /' 
tables.  .  . 

The  Fopt  land  River  of  Natal  is  four  leagues  east 
of  the  lliird  or  Iftst  point  of  Natal.  The  river  i% 
crossed  by  a  bar,  on  which  is  usually  a  surf,  but 
can  be  entered  at  times  by  small  vessels*  the  depth 

C  9  being- 
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beii%[  five  feet  at  Ibwmter,  MaA&mt&atbimtIM 
feet  at  high  water :  within  ilie  bar  the  depth  at  hm 

water  is  two  to  five  fathoms.  The  banks  are  low,  , 
and  overflowed  at  high  tides,  particularly  about 
the  equinox  ih  Septemb^.    The  river  abounds 
in  hippopotami 

Nine  or  ten  leagues  north  of  Natal  is  ilsher'a 
River;  and  ten  leagues  farther  the  River  St.  Lucia, 
to  which  succeeds  the  River  of  Golden  Downa 
(Rio  de  Madaon  de  Ouio)  eleven  or  twelve  leagoc^ 
south  of  Sinoky  Cape  (Punta  3os  Fumos),  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  called  Terra  dos  Fumos  by  the 
first  Portuguese,  fiom  the  number  of  smokes  ob- 
served on  it. 

DelagoaBay,  or  tiieBesy  €i  JSspirUu  Sancto  and 
ci  Lorenzo  Marquex^  its  first  discoverer,  is  .ten 
leagues  in  extent  north  and  south,  and  seven 
leagues  east  and  west.  The  north  limit  is  a  pe- 
ninsula, of  which  the  extreme  point  is  named  Iny- 
«cke  or  Unhacca;  and  on  the  peninsula  is  a  high 
bffi,  called  Mount  Calato.  Separated  from  die.point 
by  a  narrow  rocky  channel  is  the  Island  St.  Maiy ; 
and  N.W.  of  this  the  little  Elephant  Island,  from 
which  a  reef  runs  five  miles  to  the  N.W.j  there 
4m  besides  several  other  idands  in  the  bay^ 

Several  rivers  fall  into  the  bay,  and  form  shift- 
ing mud  banks.  The  principal  are  Lorenzo  Mar- 
quez,  Delagoa,  or  English  River,  which  falls  into 
the  S.W.  part  of  the  bay.  It  is  four  miles  wide 
act  k»  mouth,  biit  is  cnMsed  by  a  bar,  with  two 
and  a  half  and  three  ikthoms  at  low  wat^,  and 
four  at  high.    It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  eleven 

feet 
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dML  Mafumo,  or  Espiritu  Sancto  River,  is  on 
the  north,  within  the  island  Shefean  ;  and  Ma* 
poota,  on  the  south.  A  great  number  of  whaies 
yiait  tkm  bay  in  June  to  cub^  and  leave  itin  Sap^ 
tenber  witii  tbeir  youi^.  The  Dutch  and  Impe-. 
rialists  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form 
establishments  on  this  bay.  The  Portuguese  have 
still  a-  factcMT  -  here,  £did  trade,  with  the  natives  for 
-el^phaats'a  teedi  and  gaki  dust  Ertsh  {Mraviaiooi^ 
•fiih,  and  firmta,  are  abundant 

The  coast  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Cape  Corientes^ 
a  distanceeof  sijcty-eight  leagues,  is  little  known» 
The  rivers  Lagoa  and  Inhampttra  emply.  them- 
•dves  on  iti  the- latter  by  tiwo  branches,  «t  con> 
aiderable  distanees  from  each  other»  .  the  northern 
being  called  Gold  River.  Cape  Corientes  (cur- 
rent),  is  so  named  from  tlie  velocity  of  the  cur- 
xents  setting  round  it  to  the  scttdi-;  it  is  oonipoa> 
«di  of  white  dilb  higher  than  the  land,  to  thft 
nm^  and  south.  The  coast  from  hence  to  Cape 
St  Sebastian  has  generally  a  barren  appearance, 
.but  i&  intersected  by  several  rivers,  nJl  blocked 
.  up  by  8and4)anks.  Inhambane  Bay  and  River  it 
ire  leagues  north  of  Cape  Corientes :  there  ia  a 
narrow  channel  im^t  the  river  m  fathoms. 
The  Portuguese  have  an  establishment  on  the  east 
bank,  eight  miles  from  the  mouth,  where  they 
trade  fot  slaves  and.ivofy.  The  riven  St*  Marci% 
Iteneb»  and  Thieves  Kiver,  sncc^  to  Inham- 
«baDO»- .  •     .  * 

Cape  St  Sebastian,  the  south  point  of  the 

c4t  great 
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cKffii;  iiMi  boMt  is  here  steep,  theie  being  no 

soundings  witliin  three  miles  of  the  cape.  From 
iifiuce  to  Luakio  liwfir^  the  coast  is  k)w  and 

.*  Bazirato  Btend  .»  a-  liigh  ndt,  tni  leagues 
north  of  Cape  St.  Sebastian,  and  off  its  south  side 
are  two  rocky  islets,  called  the  Bocicas,  which 
a£brd  wood  -and  mter.  From  opposite  these 
jtkpda^  t||ft  fttiacd  or  bapk  of  SoflUa  lines  the 
coast,  to  the  first  of  Ae  Asgosa  uhnds; .  »TKe 
soundings  on  it  are  regular,  and  it  has  no  danger ; 
the  land  is  generally  in  sight  in  twenty  fathoms. 
Chulawyiny  or  Holy  Island,  is  near  the  shore, 
Som  or  five  miles  loqg,  low  smd  woody* 
'  SofUa  River  is  ciosMd  by  a  bar,  wiidi  twrive  to 
fourteen  feet  low  water,  and  in  its  mouth  is  the 
island  Inhanceto,  separated  from  the  south  shore 
•by  a  boat  channel.  The  Portuguese  have  a  £m1 
tm  a  pouit  of  land  insulated  at  h%b  water,  and 
tcade  here  for  slaves,  ivory,  and  some  gold, 
which  are  taken  off  by  an  annual  vessel  from 
Mosambique.  South  of  the  river  are  several 
dangerous  shoals  a  considerable  way  off  shore*  ; 

Luabo  River^  the  sonth  branch  of  the  great 
Cuamo,  Zambese  of  the  nalives,  is  about  thirty 
leacrues  north  of  Soffala.  The  coast  between  is  low 
end  sandv  with  some  small  rivers.  Between 
Luabo  and  Quillknany- river,  the  mam  bianch  of 
the  Cuamo^  the  coast  is  move  elevated.  The 
Cuamo  has  a  course  of  180  leagues.  The  Qlliyt* 
many  branch  is  half  a  league  wide  at  the  entrance, 

^  but 
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but  is  clt»9©d  by  a  bar  with  two  fathoms  aiid  a  ^'"Jg 
half,  on  which  ia  aoiKietimes  a  great  swell ;  the 
dofithwitfatt  ia  SBret  to  four  fiithonif.^  Four  or 
fi«e  higneft  above  iHa  bar  a  lividat  of  good^mter 

empties  itsdf  on  the  north  bank,  above  which  is 
the  first  Portuguese  factory.   Sena,  the  chief  esta^ 

^  -blishmenty  is,  from  the  windings  of  the  liver, 
Jnly  kagoei  fiom  tbe  mtu  The  Bcvtugoeae'i^ 
-cahre  a  great  dool'  df  gold  fimn  die  intBrlor,  el^ 
phants'  teeth,  rhinoceros*  horns,  wax,  hides,  &c# 
from  this  settlement,  for  which  they  give  Euro* 

.  pean  and  Indian  goods  in  exchange. 

IJjaeziiDgo  nhner  is  thttty4wo  leagnea  mordi  of  ^i^J^"- 
Qoilliiiiany ;  off' it  ia  the  lala  of  Fure  (Fogo),  ao 
named  from  a  light-house  formerly  on  it;  it  is 
the  southern  of  the  chain  called  Ilheos  Primcros, 
Off  First  Islands  (of  AngosLo),  which  ibnn  a  chain 
jRmr  kaguei  firom  the  maii^  ^ntii  a  good  chamidl 
^pfidiin  it  The  four  Angoxo  idaiids  Imy  three 
leagues  from  the  main :  the  principal  is  named 
Mafamale,  from  which  tlie  Mocambo  River  is 
twenty^six  leagues  N.£. ;  it  can  be  entered  and 
flailed  up  two  or  three  leagues  with  the  tid^  by  « 
vessels  of  considerahle  slxe.  Three  leagues*  iat' 
ther  is  Mosambique,  the  principal  settlement  of 
the  Portuguese  on  tlie  east  coast  of  Afiica,  on  an 
island,  which  with  several  others  forms  the  best 
karbour  on  this  coaat^  the  depth  being  fiour  &r. 
thorns  and  a  half  at  low  water.  The  cdnntry 
round  is  low,  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 
Fresh  water  is  scai'ce,  there  being  but  two  wells 
not  famickaflb,  one  on  the  island  and  the  other  on 

tfie 
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chiefly  depending  on  Madagascar.  Ten  thousand 
slaves  are  annually  exported  firom  hence  to  Ppr* 
Ix^l^iiese  Amerida,  besides  ivoxy,  gold  duit,  eo*^* 
4u0d>6  root.  Ambergris,  amber,  end  cewiies.  A 
•eoiistdend>le  contraband  trade  is  also  carHed  oH 
here  by  the  English,  though  foreigners  are  prohi- 
•bited  trading.  The  town  is  well  foiUiiied,  and 
«s  us^ial  in  Porti^ere  colonies  has  a  great  imniber 
of  cburches  and  convents. 
•  From  Mosambique  the  coast  is  genevmOjr  low; 
In  succession  are  the  rivers  Quisi-Majugo,  Fer- 
;  nando  Veloso,  said  to  be  large  and  deep,  Pinda, 

Tappamandj,  before  which  are  the  fiassas  de  Pin^ 
da^  a  dangerous  breaking  reef.  ,  Between  Pnida 
and  8innacapa  river  (eighteen  leagues)  a  ridge 
of  hills  extends  along  the  coast,  which  near  the 
latter  are  remarkable  by  their  craggy  summits, 
the  highest  elevation  bein^  named  Pico  Pages,  and 
Crag^  Point,  in  Idi""  latitude, 
ctofgrgw  '  Pemba  bay  and  river  are  eight  leagues  north  of 
Sinnacapa.  The  coast  from  hence  to  Cape  Del- 
*  gado  is  generally  low,  lined  with  islands  and  reefs 
four  lei^ues  off  shore,  within  which  there  are 
channds  frequented  by  ihe  country  vessels.'  The 
Querimba  islands  are  low,  woody,  and  surrounded 
by  reefs.  Querimba,  the  largest,  is  only  four  or 
iive  miles  long,  and  has  a  Portuguese  factory,  and 
about  1^  Portuguese  inhabitants.  The  bay  of 
Macaloe^  north  of  Querimba^  is  a  good  harbour, 
formed  by^  an  island  ;  on  it  is  the  trading  negro 
town  of  Pingnanie,  the  residence  of. a  sultan. 

Cape 
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Gs|ie  Delgado,  ancient  Prd^um  promMtt>iy 

according  to  Danville,  is  low  and  projecting,  and 
here  terminates  the  chain  of  islands  and  reels  that 
line  the  coast  ok  Querunba.  McHogallon  riv^,  on 
the  north  side  of.  the  cape,  is  entered  by  a  dian- 
nel  a  cable's  length  wide  between  shoals^  botwitfi 
nine  and  ten  fathoms  and  the  same  depth  within, 
where  a  single  vessel  may  lay  land-locked.  Water 
is  difficult  to  be  procured,  but  wood  is  plenti^ 
The  Arab  vessels  fireqnent  this  river,  and  the 
Portuguese'  procure*  som^  slaves  here;  lindy 
River,  five  leagues  from  Mongallon,  is  spacious 
and  easy  of  access,  having  thirty  fathoms  in  the 
entraiiBe^  .  decreasing  to  eight  at  the  village  of 
Jindjr,  on  the  north  bank.  Wood,  water,  a&d 
^Kyvistons  are  abundant  here* 

Quiloa  harbour  is  formed  by  the  island  of  the  ^^ST' 
same  name,  five  or  six  miles  long,  north  and 
south.  The  channebmi  both  sides  aia  deep  and 
safe.  Two  spacious,  inlets  rUn  into  the  l^ind,  with 
several  islets  in  them,  and  depth  for  the  largest 
ships.  The  main  land  is  low,  covered  with  man- 
grove swamps,  and  unhealthy.  On  the  island 
jQuiloa  is  a  considerablis  Arab  town,  visited  by  the 
Muscat  trading  vessels,  who  take  off  sheires  and 
elephants'  teeth.  *  -     •  ' 

On  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  from  Quiloa  to 
the  Equator,  are  several  chains  of  islands  and 
lecfi,  widi  channels  within  them  for  small  ves^ 
s€^  Except  where  sheltered  by  these  iislands, 
a  heavy  surf  beats  on  the  beacli  of  the  main,  on 
which  there  is  no  place  of  shelter  between  Quiloa 
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^^i!^  and  MombAz6.   Monfia  »  a  conaidmble^illa^id, 
MirrcNlnded  hy  rerfs.   Zaou^bar  h  a  ki^  islaMi 

of  a  beautiful  appearance,  well  wooded,  and  abun- 
dant  in  provisions,  as  bullocks,  goats,  rice  and 
ihiite  'f  it  is  tribtttiby  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat^ 
keeps  a  vidtsby  on  it.  ftown  the 
^Mt  side  is  composed  chiefly  <^  huts  of  nrnttin^ 
stretched  on  poles.  Pemba  Island,  fifteen  leases 
irom  the  coast,  is  low  and  of  dangerous  ap« 
.  proach,  and  the  channel  between  it  and  the  maia 
is  filled  with  islets  and  leefi ;  there  is»  howeter, 
good  anchorage  at  the  N.£»  pwci,  ndi^  re&esis 
ments  may  be  procured. 

Mombaze  harbour  is  a  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea, 
with  the  island  of  the  same  name  before  it»  oa 
which  is  the  ancient  fort  and  town  of  the  FortUi- 
guese,  who  hav«  been  driven  out  hy  the  Araba 
and  negi'oes.  The  island,  and  main  within  it,  are 
low  land  covered  with  wood  ;  but  it  is  known  by 
three  hummocks  to  the  north. 

Fronpt  Moinbaae  to  the  Eqoator  the  coast  k  Mw» 
and  lined  with  islsnds  and  shoals.  The  only  places  < 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  towns  of  Quiliffe  and 
Melinda.  Tlie  latter,  at  the  mouth  of  theQuiUi- 
nany,  has  a  good  port,  but  difficult  of  access  froBi 
shoals }  the  town  is  large,  with  good  stone  hooseil 
and  many  mosques,  and  haa  a  omstderable  trade 
by  Arab  vessels.  The  Portuguese  were  driv  en  from 
hence  by  the  Arabs  in  1608.  Formosa  or  Belle 
JBay,  is  Luther  north ;  then  Patte  Island ;  Arama» 
•cor  Kiama  Island  ^  Jobo,  a  negro  village^  at  the 
inouth  iof  Ae  Rio  dos  Fogos  (rf?er  wt  fires),  or 
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THE  BAST  COAST  OF  AI^QA* 

]^gaes  River,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bar,  with 
a  great  suxf,  but  is . practipaUe  %  boats  ki:tM 
£ur  season«   The  natives  here  are.  said  to  ba  mi*' 

friendly*  .  ..  •  • 

The  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Equator  to  the 
Red  Sea,  is  called  the  coast  of  Ajan.  From  Rio 
dos  Fogos  to  Brava  the  shore  is  low  with  a  high 
surf,  but  free  from  shoals,  so  that  it  may  be  ap- 
proached within  two  or  three  miles.  Brava  is  aiL 
Arab  town  of  good  appearance,  b^ore  wliich  are. 
several  small  islandsi  that  shelter  a  road  in  which 
there  are  always  seen  Arab  vessels.  From  Bravn 
to  Macaya  the  coast  is  sandy,  barren,  and  without 
trees,  but  abounding  in  cattle  and  goats. 

lifagadoxa,  a  large  Arab  town,;'  easily  known  by 
three  conspiciious  mosquesj^  the  shore  is  here  a 
sandy  beach,  protected  by  a  coral  reef  the  na- 
tives are  said  to  be  unfriendly.  From  Masradoxa 
to  Cape  Bassas*  the  coast  appears  low  and  barren, 
but  is  in  other  respects  little  knpwn*  The  cape  i^^ 
high,  and  is  nameid  from  the  reefs  extending  off  i% 
three  or  four  leagues.  From  this  cape  to  Negro 
Bay  the  shore  is  moderately  high  and  even,  com- 
posed of  barren  sand-hills,  with  very  few  trees^ 
The  soundings  are  regular,  from  fifly  fathoms  five 
or  six  leagues  oS^  to  thirty  fathoms  at  three  or 
four  leagues. 

•     .     .  . 

•  Andeat  Serapionis  prom,  according  to  OMselin.  Noti  Carm  (Soatii- 
*^  kom)^  tccordivg  to  OanviUe. 
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Bandel  d'Agoa,  or  Negro  Bay,  is  limited  on 
the  south  by  Morro  Cobir  Point  (seipent's  head}» 
to  which  succeeds  Cape  Delgado,  so  high -as  to  be 
been  twelve  leagues.  From  hence  to  Cape  d*Or- 
fui  the  coast  forms  a  great  open  bay.  Cape  d*Or- 
fui,  the  ancient  Cliersonesus  vel  Zingis  cjctrema^ 
is  the  extremity  of  a  high  peninsular  promontory, 
joined  to  the  •  main  by*  a  low  isthmus^  so  as  to 
make  like  an  island  from  the  south.  Between  this 
cape  and  that  of  Guardafui  is  the  bay  of  Bela, 
entirely  open,  and  with  elevated  steep  ^ores.^ 

Cape  Guardafui  (Aromata  p'omontmtm)  is 
the  south  limit  of  the  gulf  of  Socotra ;  it  is  a 
point  descending  in  the  manner  of  steps  to  the 
sea,  and  one  mile  from  it  there  are  no  soundings. 
From  hence  to  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  thp 
coast  is  inhabited  by  the  Samaulies,  who  prohibit^ 
the  entrance  of  all  strangers  into  their  ports,  but 
trade  in  their  own  vessels  with  Aden  and  Mocha. 
This  part  of  the  coast,  though  now  a  sandy  desert^ 
is  described  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erytitrce^  sesj 
as  being  then  cove^red  with  flourishing  settlements 
of  the  Egyptian  Greeks. 

Mount  Felix  (ElepJias  Moris') j  fifteen  leagues 
west  of  Cape  Guardafui^  is  a  high  steep  cUff,  pro* 
jecting  into  the  sea  from  a  plain,  and  seventeen 
leagues  further  is  Cape  St  Peter,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  ridge  of  rugged  hills,  one  of  which  has 
the  name  of  Dutchman's  Cap.*    Burnt,  Bird,  or 

White 

•  Tbk  ftndfla  aane  to  fieqneatljr  given  by  teamen  to  roniid  topped  hilti, 


White  IsiM  (Agtzthofikik  tiuukyis  »  great  vdck 
'  thvee  leagil«8>  ^  AcHee,  \rhil»  wUh-  tlw  «arre-l 

^Emip&ntim)f  k  one  of  the  chief  trading  places  of 
the  SamauHes.         -    . .   ;   <  '  ^ 

^  The  bay^-Zeilft  {AmtUtei  Sinmy  ii  fiUed  wHk 
ihoab ;  Oipe  Rasbd  is  its  S.E.  point. ,  Dlie  tmm 
of  Zeila  is  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  on  the  river 
Hoanza,  and  was  before  the  arrival  of  the  PortUr 
guese  in  (ndia  a  great  trading  place. 

—  » 

The  island  of  Socotra  {Dioscorides)  is  situated 
in  the  gulf  of  Socotra,  jforty  leagues  east  of  Cape 
Guardafiii»  hence  it  is  no/Suni^  aa  African  island, 
though  some  geographers  give  it  to  Arabia,  fiom 
its  ihhabitants  being  of  Arabic  origin,  and  form- 
ing a  dependence  of  the  Sheik  of  Kesseni,  on 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  twenty-seven 
leagues  long  east  and  west,  and  seven  leagues 
broad,  generally  mountainous,  and  towards  the 
«ea'*presents  the  appearance  of  total  sterility ;  its 
interior  produces  dates  and  aloes,  and  pastures 
cattle  and  goats,  but  it  has  no  corn  of  any  kind. 
It  has  no  harbour,  but  possesses  two  roads  with 
good  anchorage,  according  to  the  monsoon ;  that 
on  the  N.E.,  named  Tamarida,  is  the  chief  place, 
and  here  provisions  and  fresh  water  are  most 
plentifiiL   The  island  is  only  visited  by  Arab 

Bdtwwi 


Between  Socotra  and  Cape  Guardafui,  nearly 
in  raid-chaonel^  is  the  islaod  Abdal  Curia,  formed 
d  tmohwmmodkBi  it  19  said  tolnmiiieBh  w«ter« 
East  of  it  m  two  Wsts,  <3«Ued  the  ArotteiB ;  and 

five  leagues  from  the  N.W.  end  of  Socotra  are  th^ 
two  Sabedyjiai  01  Wbite  Ilocksi.  JC^semblkg^ps 
undfiT  saiL 

^^^^^^^^^^P^B^^      ^^^^^^^^^^^  J 
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The  ancients  were  most  probably  unacquainted 

with  the  Island  of  MADAGASCAB^andit  was  first  made 

vaguely  ktiown  to  Europeans  hy  Marc'Baul>  who 

received  some  information  respecting  it  by  its 

present  name,  from  the  Arabs.    It  also  escaped 

the  notice  of  De  Gaina»  who  coasted  along  Africa, 

and  was  first  seen  by  Lorenzo  Ahneida  in  1506, 

from  whom  it  probably  received  the  name  of  St. 

Lawrence,  which  it  retained  until  the  reign  of 

Henry  IV.,  when  some  French  navigators  gave  it 

that  of  Isle  Dauphin.   Its  native  name  is  Made-^. 
gasse. 

Madaoascab  is  one  of  tha  ' largest  inlands  of 
the  world,  being  240  leagues  long,  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  40  to  70  leagues  btoad.  It  is 
separated  from  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  channel 
of  Mosambique*  from  80  leagues  to  ISO  broad. 
A  riii^  cyf  high  mountains  *  runs  through  the 
island  from  north  to  south,  containing  various  va- 
luable minerals  and  fossils ;  and  also  give  rise  to 
a  vast  number  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  reach  ' 
the  sea,  and  abound  in  fish.   In  no  region  of  the  ' 

VOL.  ui.  D  globe 
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globe  is  vegetation  so  luxuriant  as  in  this  island^ 
where  nature  al>andoDed  to  its  own  fertility,  pnK 
duces  the  most  various  productions  of  the  vegeta- 
ble reign.  The  hills  are  covered  to  their  summits 
Avith  immense  timber  trees,  and  the  plains  or  vast 
savannahs,  are  clothed  with  a  rich  herbage,  afford* 
ing  pasture  to  innumerable  cattle  and  sheep.  Rice 
is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  all  the 
other  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  tropics  grow 
spontaneously.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  smil- 
ing scene  is  generally  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,, 
which  renders  it  the  almost  certain  grave  of  Eu< 
ropeans. 

'  The  wild  animals  of  the  island  are  of  few  spe- 
cies, tliere  heing^  neither  lions,  tigers,  nor  ele- 
phants, nor  does  it  possess  the  horse. 

At  present  Madagascar  affiirds  few  objects  of 
•  commerce,  audits  exports  are  almost  totally  con- 
fined to  rice  and- cattle  to  the  Mauritius.  The 
*  Arabs  export  some  .of  the  species  of  fsuitf'  called . 
sea  cocoa-nut,  or  cocoa-nut  oi  the  MaldivaSf  (nua 
medica  of  botanists)*  Tlie  tree  which  affords  this 
fruit  is  a  species  of  palm,  and  is  found  on  the  Isle  of 
Palms,  on  the  coast  of  Maddg^sca^'  only  i  at  leasts 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  discQvered  'in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  nuts  picked  up  on  the* 
shores  of  the  Maldiva  islands,  are  probably  con- 
veyed there  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  the  cur- 
rents between  Madagascar  and  these  islands  set 
totheN.E. 

The  nutt  of  the  JR)fei^iMmr«h»ve  also  been  exr^ 
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pprted  :  they  are  of  an  acrid  aromatic  nature,  and 
used  by  the  natives  to  season  their  food.  T^e 
other  objects  of  commerce  are  eagle^^r  aloe  woq4: 
(agifUockum),  which,  pay  be.  jnocnfOfl  in.  ai^ 
quantity,  but  of  which  little,  or  none,  is  talqen  oS;  .. 
The  island  affords  cotton,  and  many  useful  gums 
and  resins,  amongst  which  is  the  elastic  gum»  or 
loidis^^TvhheT  (iatropka  eiasA 

The  island  of  Madagascar  ist  inbi^ted  by  va^ 
rious  tribes  or  casts,  whose  physiqal  and  moral 
characteristics  denote  their  being  descended  from 
very  different  races* 

The  Betsimicttracs,  or  i^egro  race^  who  inhabit 
llie.N-£-.coast«  ace  in  general  stoqf,«nd  well  made, 
and'  the  women  handsome ;  but  the  men  are 
drunkards,  cowards,  and  thieves.  The  A7itibani' 
VQiuJifi  p^jghbciurf  of  tiie  last  named  cast»  are  more 
U^oinous  and  less  debauched^  but^also  more  stupid 
iQ^  ignorant.  ,  The  BetaUmenes  employ  them- 
selves chiefly  in  raising  cattle. 

The  HovaSy  who  inhabit  the  province  of  An- 
cove^  near  the  iniddle  of  die  i^landy  differ  entirely 
frppi*  the , above  tribes.  They  are  tall  and  well 
nvide,  though  rather  slender,  and  much  resemble 
the  natives  of  India,  having  long  black  hair, 
aquiline  noses,  and  tliin  lips  :  there  is  also  some 
difference  in  their  dialect.  This  cast  is  by  far 
tfie  most,  advanced  in  the  arts,  being  acyiftinted 
with  the  manner  of  forging  iron,  and  are  correct 
imitators  of  the  nicest  European  works  in 
metal :  their  chains  of  gold  and  silver  are  particur 
larly  fine.    They  inhabit  the  most  healthy  pro- 
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vince  of  the  island,  being  from  its  elevation  so 
cold  in  winter  that  fires  are  necessary ;  but  the 
provinc&  producing  neither  tree  nor  shrub,  thejr 
uaeibe  straw  of  a  gramineous  plant  as  Aiel* 

Hie  Jnkmahouris  ibrm  another  peculiar  cast, 
whose  language  differs  from  that  of  the  other 
tribes,  being  a  dialect  of  the  Malay,  and  their 
features  also  denote  their  being  descended  from  the 
Malay  race.*  A  detail  of  the  subdivisions  of  ail 
'  these  races  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits' we 
have  prescribed  to  ourselves,  and  we  must  there- 
fore confine  our  notice  to  a  few  of  the  promi- 
nent and.  general  traits  in  •  tl^e  Madagasse  cha- 
rade* /  . 

The  Madagasses  taken  generally  are  lazy, 
spending  three-fourths  of  their  time  in  their  huts, 
stretched  on  a  mat,  and  playixig  on  the  maroti'Vaaet 
or  tritru  Their  only  serious  employ^nts  are 
the  chase,  fishing,  and  occasionally  looking 
after  ' their  cattle.  Careless  of  the  future,  the 
Madagasse  little  fears  the  frowns  of  fortune,  and 
as  he  is  unacquainted  either  with  love  or  friend- 
ship, he  has  Httle  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his 
mindL  His  religion  .extends  to  the  acknowledjge- 
ment  of  a  preserving  deity,  to  whom  he  pays 
•  '  no 

*  la  the  ceiuer  of  the  i»Und  is  said  to  exist  a  race  of  dwar£s,  named 
jAimo*,  wlio  do  not  exceed  three  ftet  and  Inlf  is  lieight,  whoee  ttne  are 
exifencly  kng,  withpain  like  tlioee  of  the       and  the  femdee  totaUj 

without  brcasu,  nonriahlag  Uieir  inflarte  irilh  eowi  milk,  of  which  aniraa1» 
they  breed  ereat  herds.  A  Khnos  woman  sold  to  the  French  at  Fort 
Dauphin  in  1768,  and  is  the  only  individual  of  the  species  erer  seea  by 
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fio  devotion,  but  on  the  contrary,  loads  him  with 
invectives,  when  any  ai^sfortune  happens  to  him. 
He  also  believes  in  an  evil  agmt^  iwhoae  -^bafaitinl 
residence  k  in  burying  places,  and  hence  he  wfll 
not  approach  a  grave  during  the  night.  In  general 
his  youth  is  spent  in  debauchery,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  middle  of  his  career  that  he  takes  a  wMe 
.  to  accompaiiy  him  the  rest  of  the  way.  .  The  mar 
riage  ceremony  consists  in  killing  a  bullock^  and 
feasting  tlie  two  families.  All  ages  are  addicted 
to  excess  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  their  own 
intoxicating  mixtures* 

A  Madagasse  accused  of  sorcery  is. confined  in 
4t  soKtary  hut  willioat  vt<Hnab  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  he  is  obliged  to  undei*go  an  ordeal  by 
swallowing  a  poisonous  infusion,  which  if  he  keeps 
.down  is  sure  to  destroy,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
•convicts  him,  but  if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to 
throw  it  up,  by  the  natural  exertion  of  the  sto- 
•,mach  alone,  he  lives  and  is  acquitted.    The  same 
.  trial  is  ordered  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  accused 
.Qf;in<Sestuous  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  cases  of 
doulat&l  robbery,  for  where  the  fact  is  proved, 
the  criminal  is  condemned  to  slavery. 

The  professions  of  priest  and  physician  are  here, 
as  amongst  most  savage  nations,  united  in  the 
same  person :  and  are  practised  only  by  individuals 
of  tlie  'Arab  tribes. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  in  a  girdle,  or 
.iund  of  petticoat,  and  a  long  piece*  of-  cloth,  one 
.end  of  which  is  folded  round  the  hips,  while  the 
other  covers  the  shoulders,  and  head  in  wet  wea- 

o  3  ther: 
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ther ;  a  corset  closed  botli  before  and  behind  like 
s  kaxiymi  mud  iflMk  l^ves  the  tbciom  bare^  -  ai& 
pletai  fte  dsmu  Tikef  V^hAtnients  of  the  women  are 
^necklaces  aifd  bracelets  of  glass  beads,  or  gold 
and  silver  chains.  Both  sexes  wear  amulets  of 
bits  of  certain  woods,  &c.  enveloped  in  cloth  on 
thdr  neda 'and  wtistSy  to  defend  them  from  the 
MfecU  dP  torcery.  .The  lettves  of  the  raoigniera 
serve  tlie  purposes  of  plates,  dishes,  and  spoons. 
The  various  estimations  of  the  population  of 
Madagascar  make  it  from  a  million  to  4  million 
and  half  of  souls. 
MiicM  The  western  side  of  Madagascar  has  many  bays 
and  rivers,  but  very  few  of  them  are  ever  visited 
by  European  ships  and  consequently  are  very  little 
known.  The  most  frequented  is  St.  Augustine's 
'  bay  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  ialand»  which  is  a 
isaft  road  where  may  be  had  any  quantity  of  refreA* 
ments,  particularly  bullocks,  goats,  fowls,  Guinea 
fowls,  oranges,  limes,  plantains,  pumpkins,  yams, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  They  are  procured  from  the 
natives  in  exchange  forgunpowder^looking-glasseSy 
muskets,  pistols,  brass  and  iron  pots,  knives  and 
scissars,  nails,  flints,  &c.  Water  is  filled  in  the 
boats  four  or  five  miles  up  a  river,  named  Dart- 
mouth, which  falls  into  the  bay  and  which  abounds 
(In  well  as  the  bay)  in  fish,  but  is  also  infested  by 
the  alligator.  The  chief  of  this  part  of  the  island 
resides  in  a  mud-built  town  twelve  miles  from  the 
bay ;  most  of  the  natives  who  go  on  board  ship  to 
barter,  speak  a  little  English  and  have  taken 

Englirii 
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S^sb^Ottes*  mh  9fi  A#  ftJPce  of  Wales,  Duke 

of  York,  &c. 

J^ifffundskV3L  bay,  in  latitude  20^  16',  is  some- 
IIp^js  visjted  for  refresbwnte ;  it  is  exposed  from 
a^yff  ta  SkWf  and  luw  sevea^  «)hiUqw  barred 
rivers  idling  into  it.  4  vikg^  if  juilp  »  w  the 
^l^h  side  of  the  bay. 

Se^batoQ^  1)4^  jjji  15°  4»3'  is  large  and  safe,  and 
represeiil^d.  99  o^^.  of  eligible  places  in 

the  ialmd  for  ^ .  ^uropw^  secernent.  3uUock8 
and  rice  are  very  abundant*  es  wetl  aa  other  o\jQeciB 
of  commerce.  The  French  purchased  slaves  and 
Oattle  kere  ^or  the  of  the  Isle  of  France^ 
wlttsli  were  drove  acroiB  the  iaiaiid  to  Foul  pointy 
irhec^  the  daves  were  embarked  and  the  cattle, 
slaughtered  and  salted.  The  natives  are  friendly 
to  strangers  and  the  Arabs  of  the  continent  \4sit 
^s  port  for  purposes  of  trade.  The  towB,  from. 
wUMi  the  bay  h9»  its  nam^  is  three  leagues  vrithia 
the  emnmce  of  the  hay,  and  on  a  cove  entirely 
land  locked  and  accessible  to  ships. 

Ne^  Maspeliege  is  a  large  town  on  a  barred 
zivex  accessible  only  tp  sm^  craiL  It  is  protected 
by  a  mud  fort  wiik siany  canon;  and  Uie  king's 
rea^Qoe  is  built  krthe  European  manaer  with  two 
stories,  with  an  armoury  and  many  articles  of  Euro- 
pean furnitvure,  as  tables,  chairs,  looking-glasses,  &c- 
MaiQT  Arabs  reside  here  and  trade  to  Arabia  and 
JP^rsia*  Ql^poute  the  river's  mouth  is  aa  island 
about  four  miles  long,  on  which  the  French  ha/i 
once  an  establishment. 

Mj^Q^^a.riv^r  is  said  to  be  six  miles  brgad  at 
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entrance,  with  six  and  seveii  ftthoitaa  diree 

Jeagues  up. 

The  bight  or  bay  of  Astada  is  a  large  inden- 
tation at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island,  with  several 
islands  before  it.  Here  is  Mongambo  harix>af  » de- 
scribed as  capacioas  and  safe.  ■ 

Passandava,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island, 
is  a  large  bay  running  seven  leagues  to  the  south. 
It  abounds  in  provisicms,  wood,  and  water. 
»Fort  Dauphin,  the  j^nncip^  eatabMshment  of 
the  French,  is  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
island,  on  a  cove  capable  of  receiving  five  or  six 
vessels,  laud-locked,  ^he  fort  is  situated  on  high 
groiind  commanding  the  road^  and  is  a  long  square 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  lime  and  gravel  coated 
with  cement.  Two  leagues  south  of  the  fort  is  a 
large  river,  which,  at  a  short  distance  from  its 
mouth  expands  into  a  lake,  fifteen  nlil^s  in  oir^uit ; 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  however,  as  well  as  moist 
others  on  the  east  coast,  barred  against  the  en- 
trance of  ships.  This  part  of  the  island  is  very 
populous  and  under  a  great  many  chiefs:  their 
villages  are  on  eminences,  fortified  with  parapets 
of  turf,  pallisades,  and  ditches.  Bullocks,  p6idtiy, 
and  provi^ons  are  abundant,  but  good  water 
only  found  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  where 
^  are  excellent  springs.    The  bay  of  St.  Luce  is 

within  several  islands  and  reefs :  on  its  south  point 
the  French  formed  a  pallisaded  estafelishmcfnt  in 

1787.      " '  ■■  .f" ;  ■  ' 

Manooro  river,  in  latitude  S0°,  is  much  fre-. 
guented  by  the  l^Vench  of  the  Mauritius  for  rice 
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And  cattle.  The  natives  manufacture  fine  mats 
and  cloth  from  the  fibres  of  a  plant,  as  well  as 
doth  from  the  cotton  of  the  island*  There  is  a 
vBlage  at  iite  mouth  of  the  Hver»  and  before  it 
.good  anchorage  within  a  i^eef.' 

Hy  Vondron  is  a  considerable  village,  and 
great  rice  market^  three  leagues  south  of  Tamatave- 
This  latter  is  on  a  lagodn,  named  Nossebe ;  land* 
lag  is  difficulty  from  a  high  surf.  The  Frendi 
had  a  post  here,  to  procure  catde  and 'rice  for 
their  islands,  but  which  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1811 ;  it  was  on  a  high  point  of  land  and  considered  ^ 
healthy*   The  Isle  of  Prunes  is  three  leagues  fronA 
Tamatave,  small  but  covered  with  wood,  and  has 
fresh  water.   Between  Tamatave  atad  Foul  Point 
are  several  villages  on  the  shore. 
•  Foul  Point,  (Fott/w-Fbw/w  of  the  natives),  the 
secotid  establishment  of  the  French,  is  on  a  oove 
within  a  'reef,  which  shelters*  the  anchorage.  The 
^ench  settlement  consists  of  a  piece  of  ground, 
surrounded  by  pallisades,  with  a  house  for  the 
resident,  sheds,  &c.    A  large  native  village  is 
flose  to  it,  where  is  the  king's  residence,  con- 
ibting  of  a  story,  raised  from .  the  ground, 
ascended  to  by  a  ladder,  and  surrounded  by  the 
huts  of  his  attendants  and  women.    Slaves  and 
cattle  are  procured  here  by  the  French  in 
iiSiange  for  mnsqtiets,  powder  and  shot,  4int8, 
knive^  &c.  •  •  • 

St.  Mary's  Island  {Nossi  Ibrahim  of  the  na- 
tives) is  two  leagues  from  the  main ;  the  east  side 
19  lined  with  briers,  but  the  west  side  forms  a 
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^'IChm.  ynth  .dq^  ^md  cap^ity  for  the  l^g#l)( 

fieeibs.   The  country  abounds  in  provisions,  an4 

spars  for  masts  may  be  liad  here.  The  l^Vench 
Ijpa^a^  fin  estab)isi^9|Bj[it  jiere  in  1740,  but 
persons  in  it  were  ail  ipasssM^r^  by  the  mtiy^^ 
Ib  17 jiS  they  renewed  it»  hut  it  was  aban^on^  in 
1760,  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness.  This 
island  -wa^  the  rendezvous  of  the  European  pirates 
^hat  iqlesl^d  the  Indian  seas  ii^  tlie  heginnii}g  of 
the  \a9t  c^ptiuy.^^^ 

jjkntongil  bay  (Mangliabees  of  the  natives)  is 
fight  or  nine  leagues  wide,  and  fifteen  deep ;  its 
fhores  are  elevated,  and  towards  its  head  are . 
pome  islands,  within  which  is  an  excellent  harbour, 
ICilled  by  tiiie  French,  Pojjct  PhoiseuL  Seyeri^ 
nvers  fall  into  the  bay,  but  they  are  dl  barred 
against  the  entrance  of  any  thing  but  boats,  though 
de^p  within.  This  is  one  cjf  the  most  fiertile  parts 
of  the  ula|)d,  but  also  the  most  unh^thy :  the  tide 
life^ihrefs  or  four  feet.  Here  the  frendiattetnpleil 
to  form  an  establishment  conducted  by  the  cele* 
brated  adventurer  Bcnrdcoxvsky, 

Port  Louquez,  at  the  N.£.  extremity  of  the 
blaa4»  is  a  capacious  and  secure  harbour  for  the 
kigest  fleets ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  healthy  and 
i^>undant  in  provisions. 

The  chief  capes  of  Madagascai'  arc,  Cape  St. 
Mary,  the  south  point  j  Cape  St  Andrew,  the 
N.W.^$  Cape  Ambre^  the  north ;  and  .Ci^  Easl^ 
the  east. 

Tlie  following  are  the  islands,  rocks,  and  shoali) 
)B  ^  Mosambique  Channel ; — 

Bassas 
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-I  •;  :.■  •  •        :  ^ 
^ossas  de  India,  *  a  low  iaiand,  five  miles  long  and 

three  btoad,  w(t1i' some  lair  hummocks,  and  lined 

by  a  sandy  beach  j  it  has  some  trees,       28'  jS. 

40°  57'  E.  ■ 

' ' '  Europa  Rocks,  a  cjbngerous  ree^  of  considerable 
extent,  and  partly 'above  water,  ^1^  *35^  S.  40^ 


8'E. 

Coffin,  Savou,  or  Stony  Island,  low  and  small, four 
leagues  offthe  coast  of  Madagascar,  17°  30'  S.  ^ 

Jilan  de  ^pva^  or  St.  Christopher,  seem  to  be  the 
aaloe  isbnd;  though  ^two  aire  laid  dlown  in  most 
'charts.  It  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  covered  with 
shrubs,  and  the  resort  of  aquatic  birds,  17°  6" 

Chesterfield  Shoal,  with  a  smaU  dry  patch,  1^* 


THE  COMORO  ISLANDS. 

CoMOBO  Idanda  lay  in  the  north  entrance 

of  the  Mosambique  Channel,  and  are  four  in 
number,  viz,  Comoro,  called  by  the  natives  Anga- 
ziga;  Anjuan,  or  Hinzuan,  corrupted  to  Johanpa 
by  Eit^ojpeai^  Ma;)rotta,  and  MoeHy  or  Mohilla. 

Anjvjc^  is'  of  a-  tmngiilar  aliape,  and  rises 
in  well  wooded  mountains,  the  highest  of  which 
terminates  in  a  small  peak ;  the  whole  island  is 
covered  with  calcined  substances  that  evince 
ihe  efficta  of  volcanic  fires.  The  climate 
Bealthyj  aod' though  towards  the  aea  the  land 

IS 

•  Named  by  the  Portuguese  Baxos  de  Judia,  (Banki  of  the  Jeweii) 
which,  by  the  mistake  of  tran»crtbing  an  a  for  an  a  from  the  Portuguete 
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is  not  very  fertile,  it  improves  inland.  Tlie 
Vallies»  or  rather  gleps,  have  each  their  livulet 
'  descending  from  the  steep  mountains  which  bound 
them,  and  whose  summits  are  covered  with  tim- 
ber trees,  and  their  bases  with  cocoa  nuts»  bananas, 
oranges,  and  lemons.  The  sugar^ne  comes  to 
perfection  as  well  as^  the  indigo  plant.  The 
only  wild  animals  known  on  the  island  are 
the  makis  and  the  common  mouse  ;  the  domestic 
ones  are  very  small  horned  cattle  with  hump^,  and 
goats.  The  commonest  birds  ,  are^  Guinea  fowl» 
doves,  and  quails.  The  population  of  the  island 
in  1804  was  not  calculated  at  more  than  6  or 
7,000 ;  though  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
much  greater.  The  natives  seem  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  Arabs  and  negroes ;  their  religion  is  also 
a  mixture  of  Mahdmetanism  and  negro  idolatry. 
They  are  good  sailors,  and  have  vessels  called 
trankeys  of  some  burden,  in  which  they  trade  to 
Bombay  and  Surat  with  cocoa-nuts  and  cowries. 

Anjuan  is  governed  by  a  chief  or.  sidtan,  who 
pretends  to  a  superiority  over  the  othe]*  islands. 
The  people  are  divided  into  nobles  and  peasants  ; 
the  former  are  the  only  merchants,  and  monopo- 
lize the  trade  of  supplying  European  vessels  with 
fresh  provisions,  the  (uily  purpose  fiur  which  they 
touch  at  this  island. 

The  bay  of  Moochadon,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island,  is  the  place  now  usually  visited  by 
European  ships :  this  bay  occupies  the  whole  of 
this  jnde^  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  points  of  the  island 
being  its  iimits.  Off  the  former  are  some  breakers, 
but  it  may  be  approached  within  half  a  mile  \  and 

off 
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off  the  N.W.  point  is  a  small  island,  called  the 
Paps,  united  to  the  point  by  a  reef.  ,  Several 
rivulets  &11  into  this  bay,  ,so  that  watering  is 
easy.  The  town  is  a  mere  assemblage  of  miserable 
hovels,  surrounded  by  a  wall  fifteen  feet  high, 
flanked  with  square  towers.  It  is  also  defended 
by  a  kind  of  fort,  on  an  elevation ;  the  accent  to 
which  is  by  3  to  400  steps^  inclosed  between  two , 
walls.  There  are  also  two  villages  on  this  bay»  ^ 
one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west. 

'  On  a  bay  of  the  east  side  of  the  island  was  the 
town  of  Anjuan,  formerly  the  usual  anchorage  of 
European  vessels  \  but  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
the  Madagasses,  in  1790. 

'  ComorOy  or  Angaziga,  though  twenty-five  leagues 
distant  from  Anjuan,  is  so  high  as  to  be  asien  from 
it,  and  appears  at  this  distance  as  an  immense 
mountain.  The  coasts  are  said  to  be  difficult  of 
access,  and  it-  has  no  good  anchorage ;  but  it 
contains  several  villages,  of  which  the  principal 
are  on  the  N.W.  where  is  a  fine  sandy  beach  with- 
out sur£ 

Mayotta,  seven  leagues  S.£.  of  Anjuan,  has 
tcJlerabte  anchorage  oh  the  n6rth,  before  a  large 
village.  In  1804  its  population  was  estimated  at 
only  12  to  1,500  persons.  Off  its  N.E.  point  is 
an  idand  of  similar  appearance  to  the  Paps  of  \ 
Anjuan,  which  may  produce  a  dangerous  mistake 
in  taking  this  island  for  the  former :  the  north  nde 
of  Mayotta  being  lined  with  shoals  and  reefs. 

Mai^,  or  Mohilla,  five  leagues  S.W.  of  An- 
juan, is  surrounded  by  reefs,  through  which  are 
some  passages.   It  has  a  yilli(ge  on  Ae  north,  and 

anotbe^ 
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another  on  the  south;  at  the  foimer  is  a  tolerahlt 
watering  place.  .  . 

These  islands,  and  particularly  Anjuan,  are 
often  invaded  by  the  Madagasses,  who  lay  every 
thing  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  In  the  month  of 
October  their  predatory  expeditions  assemble  m 
the  Bay  of  Vahemas,  from  whence  they  proceed^ 
along  the  coast  to  the  Isle  of  Nosse,  increasing, 
their  force  as  they  proceed,  until  it  often  amounts 
to  600  canoes,  with,  thirty  to  thirtjr-five  men,  in 
each;  they  then^st^f  to  the  west*  regulating, 
their  course  by  the  sun  and  stars,  tiU  they  reach 
the  Comoro  Islands,  which,  however,  they  often 
miss,  and  either  perish  at  sea,  or  arrive  at  the 
coast  of  Africa* 


ISLlS;  OF  BOimtiON. 

The  Isle  of  Bourbon  was. discovered  in  154>5. 
by  the  Portuguese,. who  named.it  Mascmhems^ 
after  the  discoverer.   This  nation  neglecting  it, . 

the  French  agent  at  xvladagascar  took  possession 
of  it  in  1642,  but  made  no  efficient  settlement. 
In  164?6  the  colonists  of  Madagascar  mutinying,  ^ 
twelve  of  the  rin^leadm  were  banish^  to  t^is 
Island,  which  they  found  entirely  covered  with 
wood.    In  1654  it  received  the  name  of  Bourbon, 
arid  some  cattle  having  been  conveyed  to  it,, 
multiplied  exceedingly.    The  French,  however,  . 
appear 'to  have  a^ain  neglected  the  island  umfil 
l&7f,  wiieii  it  was'granted  to  the  French  East 
India  Company.  ;  . 

'  At  the  Trench  revolution  the  name  of  Bourbon 

was 
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lias  changed  to  La  RSumon^  and  in  the  year  1804* 
the  island  received  the  name  of  Buomj^arte  t  In 
1809  it  was  captured  by  the  English. 

fiourbon  is  fourteen  leagues  long*  and  nine 
broad.  It  is  ciMnposed  entirely  of  kva  and  other 
Volcanic  substances,  thrown  out  by  two  craters ; 
the  largest  of  which  is  extinct,  and  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,400  yards ;  the  second  vomits  con- 
tinual flames :  the  whole  island,  indeed,  presents 
the  appeitni^ce  of  the  dregs  of  a  volcano,  per* 
pendicular  Kills  of  every  shape  being  scattered  in 
confusion,  separated  by  yawning  chasms,  through 
which  foaming  torrents  precipitate  themselves. 
Immense  masses  of  rock  overhang  the  brow  of 
fiightful  precipices,  and  appear  moveable  by  the 
slightest' touch;  rugged  scoriae,  basaltic  prisms^ 
disposed  in  regular  ranges ;  in  short,  there  is  not 
a  spot  of  the  island  but  presents  the  vestiges  of 
sobterraiieous  fires. 

The '  shore  is  generally  bordered  by  a  narrow' 
bfeach,  covered  with  volcanic  stones,  nor  is  real 
sand  found  on  any  part  of  it,  while  in  many  places 
the  cliffs  project  over  the  sea,  and  leave  no  possi- 
of  laik«^ng.   The  coast  between  St  Beter's* 
and^'  Flanl^  on'  the  west  side,  is  bordered'  by* 
reefs  of  coral,  from  whence  the  lime  used  on  the  ' 
island  is  procured,    A  border  of  about  a  league* 
and  a  half  in  depth  round  the  island,  iar  all  that' 
is  dear  and  cultivated.   On  the  windward^'Site' 
the  land  rises  gradoatly,  and  here  are  the '^dRuef 
plantations,  though  the  leeward  side  is  the  most* 
fertile :  the  former  has,  however,  the  advantagf^ 

of 
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of  bang  refreshed  by  the  -Qea  brecze^^  aodisthe^ 

lore  preferred  as  a  residence. 

The  spots  of  lava  not  yet  covered  with  .aijgr 
soi],  which  form  iVBarly  half  tlie  superfipes  of  the 
iflknd)  are  Darned  Les  Brultei  (the  Bumt)V  and 
there  are  other  uncultivated  tracks,  called  savan- 
nahs, covered  with  gramineous  plants,  of  which 
no  use.  is  made>  but  which  would  af brd  excellent 
pasture  for  sheep»  if  the  moss  was  destroyed. 

Cofke  and  cotUm  were  originally  the  chief  ob*  . 
jects  oi  cultivation  at  Bourbon.    The  former,  it 
seems,  was  introduced  from  Arabia,  and  grafted 
on  a  wild  kind  indigenous  in  the  island.    It  is 
considered  as  having  yeiy  little  degenerated.  The 
manner  of  gathering  and  drying  it  is  the  same  as 
in  the  West  Indies;  but  the  coftce  of  Bourbon 
ripens  and  is  gathered  in  the  dry  season,  from 
March  to  October,  wliile  that  of  the  West  Indies 
is  in  the  wet;  and  it  is  packed  in  .bag8>  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  pandanus  UUUs^  which  bold 
lOOlbs.  each.    Under  the  French  dominion,  coffee 
was  almost  the  only  medium  of  exchange  in  the. 
island,  and  answei[ed  the  purpose  of  drculatn^- 
specie.   The  ownere  lodged  it  in  the  public  ma- 
gazines, and  received  receipts,  which  were  as  ef^ 
ficient  in  circulation  as  coin,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
Spanish  dollars  the  .bag*  On  exportation  in  foreign 
vesfds  eveiy  bag  pays  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and 
half  a  dollar  in  French  vessels. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  greatly  decreased 
since  the  revolution,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
having  rendered  the  exportation  veiy  precarious. 

and 
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and  often  impossible;  and  the  same  cause  pre- 
venting the  importation  of  grain  from  Madagas- 
car. Cotton  has  generally  been  mpianeded  by  In« 
dian  corn  and  rice,  both  for  the  'copsumption  i£ 
this  island  and  the  Isle  of  France. 

In  1770  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas  were  first 
introduced  into  Bourbon.  The  clove  wad  found  to 
succeed  the  best»  but  has  still  greatly  degenerated. 
The  cultivation  has  heverthdess  been  oHttinued, 
and  has  increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
harvest  commences  in  October,  and  iasts  till  De- 
cember. 

The  produce  of  the  island  in  1803  wa% 

55,700  quintals  of  wheat. 
54,300  do.  maize. 
S0,000  do.  coffee. 
•  15,000  do.  doves. 
In  1810,  55,000  do.  coflee,  atlOSp.d.  the  quintal 
45,000  do.  cloves,  at  33    do.  do. 

cotton,  at^   do*  do. 

Rearing  bees  is  also  one  branch  of  the  industry 
of  the  islanders,  and  the  honey  is  as  celebrated  as< 
thatofHybla. 

Besides  the  objects  above  mentioned,  the  island 
produces  cacaa,  tobacco,  cocoa-nut/J,  tamarinds, 
and  other  tropical  £:uit8}  gum  benjamin,  ebony^ 
aloes,  &c. 

The  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  particularly  ex- 
exemplified  in  the  blooming  complexions  of  the 
young  females,  who,  though  bom  within  the  tro- 
pic,  and  most  of  them  having  a  ^mt  of  negro 

Vol.  ni.  b  blood. 


blood,  will  bear  a  comparisoa  in  thi8>  respect  witli: 
northern  beauties. 

In  the  mmitii  of  Jamnuy  heavy  gales  of  wind, 
are  common,  which  often  do  great  damage*  Fronf : 
March  to  October  is  the  most  dangerous  season 
for  ships,  when,  according  as  the  wind  may  be, 
they  should  be  always  prepared  to  go  to  sea  on  the 
i^nP^arancetf  a  gale- 

Though.' the  island  is  enthely' volcanic,  eardii 
quakes  are  uncommon,  and  the  shocks,  when 
theyhappen^  very  slight  and  partial  j  neither  haa 
it  any  warm  or  mineral  springs^  nor  the  appea*:- 
ance  of  any  othermetal  thann^n* 

Some  species  of  animal^  indigenous  to  the 
island,  have  been  nearly,  if  not  totally  extirpated 
by  the  Maroon  hunters:  such  is  the  dionte,  or 
didus-neptus^  describe^  by*  I^iiQeii^y  \)^at.  Hist. 
CNa.  480.  :  TJie  hog  andgeat«  both  introduced  bjl 
the  Portuguese,  and  which  became  a  wild  race, 
are  also  exterminated,  as  well  as  the  land  tortoise, 
which  filled  the  woods  ^  and  even  the  sea  turtle 
has  abandoned  its  shor^  WMd  hbrsea  ai^  met 
with. 

The  population  of  the  island,  in  I763,  was 
4,000  whites  and  15,000  negroes  and  people  of 
colour. 

In  1776  Raynal  makes  tfie  immb^r  6,S4a  whites, 

and  26,l<3-5  slaves. 
1800  eight  to  9,000  whites  aiid  free  people  of 
colour,  and  100,OOD  diaves. 
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The^M^iiMni  himters  form  s  distinct  elmsriM  ti^ 

popuration;  they  are  in  general  free  people  of 
colour,  who  have  no  inheritance  and  are  too  proud 
to  work.  They  usualiy  purciiase  a  iemale  slave  aa; 
•  wifi^'aad  continoaMy  traversethei]^  inacces- 
Mle  -faMB  of  the  idand,  >^here  mn-away  or  M^r 
roon  negroes  conceal  themselves.  Perhaps  no 
human  beings  in  a  state  of  society  suffer  such 
priuatioDa  as  these  hunters.  The  caverns  of  tliir. 
wodkB  arethm  onlf  haiiitatioii8»  and  a  IHtte  tfei» 
'^9AuA%  tuiteinboa  %hiltt  absent  qa  their  ml 
cursion.s. 

This  island  is  seldom  visited  by  European  ves*;- 
sets,  arid  heace  the  ^inhabitants  depend  on  ti^a 
Iste     Frtiaee  for  rii'-^eMnercfaaadize  of-  £ufqie»; 
Jbr  whidh  they  give  their  prodwce  in'  ex<^ange. 

The  island  is  tlivided  into  eleven  districts  or 
quarters,  ^viz.  8t.  Denis,  St.  Paul,  St;  Louis,  St; 

&  l»m,  St.  Peterr  Bt^  ftoae»  St;  Bimmnah^  .&t» 
Idaiyi  Stt  Ikmit,  SL  Joaepfa^  and'St*'  Andrew.  :  n 
*  it.H^hUs^  on  the  north,  is  the  chief  place  of  the 
island.  Its  road  is  entirely  open,  and  lancling  i^ 
h^eonvmient,  diough.a  kind  iof  drawhbadge,  os 
haasjog  jMjl,  of  timber,  'sepaxed  by  iron  chains^ 
igbmaiWfj/elniA  ftintte  pdvpose :  it  extends  eighty 
feet  into  the  sea,  and  at  its  extremity  a  rope-kulder 
is  fixed  to  ascend  by.  The  town  consists  of  a 
Asnnbdl  ^f  ' straggling  houses  enclosed  by  paUh 

aide^4hi9'itfief<n'itoaiibf  of  tra^ 

ilMkdietify  fiMisfefed,  dmvg  to  ibe  itonhous  prRso 

of  every  article  of  foreign  merchandise.  The  Iowa 
ib  diivided-inte^  upper  and  lowefi:  in  iiiefofiBef  re- 

s  S  side 
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side  the  miMt  wealthy  of  the  inhabitanti;  and  the 
latter,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  DeniSi' 

and  has  besides  a  rivulet  running  through  it,  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  shop-keepers  and  lower  class. 

St  PauVsy  on  the  N.W.,  seven  leagues  to  lee* 
ward  of  St  Denis,  is  the  second  place  of  the 
Island.  Its  road  is  protected  by  a  point  on  the 
N.  I uiul  by  some  rocks  off  Point  Houssaie  on  the 
S.W.,  but  is  open  to  the  N.W. ;  the  depth  is  rune- 
teen  to  twenty-four  fathoms  two  miles  off  shore. 

.|PWM|fcapable  of  being  made  an  excellent  har- 
li9uf,  mtL  trifling  expense,  by  running  out  a  pier, 
and  cutting  a  communication  with  a  lake  behind 

^  the  beach,  wiiich,  by  being  deepened,  would  form 
a  flne  basin.  Vessels  are  here,  as  well  as  at  St. 
Denis,  loaded  by  canoeswith  great  dispatch*  This 
road  and  St.  Denis  are  the  only  ones  of  the  island 
for  ships  of  any  burden,  and  are  secure  in  the  dry 
season,  ironi  October  to  March  j  the  other  months* 
a  heavy  swell  often  rolls  in  with  ,  westerly  winds. 

St  Lew^  near  the  middle  <^  the  west  ride,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  villtige  ;  but  the  anchorage  in 
the  road  is  very  unsafe :  it  is,  therefore,  only 
visited  by  small  craft,  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
to  take  off  the  produce^  who  remain  always  under 
sail. 

St  Peter's,  on  the  S.W.,  is  a  village  of  a  few 
houses,  and  some  magazines.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  Abordt 
irtiich,  it  is  thought,  may  be  made  a  good  haveo^ 
for  merchant  vessels,  by  constructing  two  jetties^ 
This  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  island,  and  the  soil 

in 
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in  the  neighbourhood  is  generally  barren,  the  date 
being  the  only  tree  that  thrives,  but  some  spots 
afford  an  abundant  crop  of  cotton. 

St.  Rose,  on  the  S.E.,  consists  of  a  church  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  houses.  It  is  situated  on  a  little 
bay,  in  which  the  sea  is  generally  pretty  smooth, 
and  vessels  therefore  anchor  off  it.  It  has  also  a 
little  creek  where  the  boats  land  without  difficulty. 

St.  Suzanna,  on  the  N.E.,  consists  of  a  few 
scattered  houses,  in  a  fine  situation,  and  surround- 
ed by  fields  of  wheat  and  maize. 

St  Marie,  four  miles  north  of  St.  Suzanna,  con- 
sists of  isolated  houses,  surrounding  a  circular  bay, 
into  which  falls  a  river  of  the  same  name. 


ISLE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  Isle  of  France  was  discovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  1500,  and  named  Acerno,  or  Isle  of 
Swans ;  but  being  neglected  by  them,  the  Dutch 
took  possession  of  it  in  1598,  and  named  it  Mau- 
ritiuSy  after  their  stadtholder,  Prince  Maurice.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1640  that  they  formed  an. 
establishment  on  it  at  Grosport,  but  in  I712  they 
again  abandoned  it ;  and  three  years  after,  the 
Prench  East  India  Company  formed  an  establish- 
ment at  Port  Louis,  and  gave  the  island  its  present 
name.  In  I764  the  company  ceded  it,  together 
with  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  to  the  crown. 

The  island  is  fourteen  leagues  long,  and  eight 
broad,  being  of  an  irregular  oval  figure,  contain- 

£  3  ing 
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sag  34QiO<N>  s^^e  mmk  ^ttd  is  fOiMvidflA  iwfr 
^oral  roeft  and  islets.  ThekndgrBduaUyntesfiiMi 

the  shore  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  il 
a  woody  pljiin,  elevated  1,500  feet  above  the  level 
^4heiaii^  In  the  midst  .of  this  pluii  is  a  sharp 
91HUCI1I  nmiitain*  called  Le  Fkoa  de  Milieu  ji# 
rbte.  Ther^  are  several  other  distfiidt  BMWiilaiM^ 
the  princi})al  of  which  is  named  Piter  Boot,  whose 
SHIQmit  surmounted  with  an  euormous  and  inac- 
c^^lHahiTock,  dove  devmtioii  being  d^!^^  ftet^  «ilt 
base  is  surrounded  kef  «iaralie8»  &om  whence  ibt 
pfinqpal  rivers  of  tlie  Maad  tissue.  These  Ffvers 
have,  however,  sensibly  diminished,  by  the  indis- 
criminate destructian  of  the  ibrests  that  ciotiied 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  so  that  the  island^  which  was 
formerly  profusely  watered,  is  now,  particularly  on 
the  north,  where  the  rivulets  are  all  dried  up,  al- 
most in  want  oi  it.  There  are  some  lakes  among 
4^e  mountains.  ^ 

The  vf^table  productions  ef  ^  iskmdtace  jsiit-. 
tremely  numerous,  inid  affixd  a  vast  haivcsl  to  a 
botanist ;  bat  the  account  of  them  does  not  come 
within  the  Umits  of  our  work :  it  is  said,  however, 
^t  on^JiaJf  the  flora  of  tbe.islaod  is  oampbaed  of 
fjpm  euA  cr^f^Qgami 

.  Though,  in  general,  the  soil  is  leas  fertile  -tiiaB 

that  of  Bourbon,  and  is  every  where  covered  w  ith 
focks  that, preclude  the  use  of  the  plougli,  y^t^a 
considarable  quantity  of  la«d  iasn^ciiritfvation,  fBo* 
dudng  coffini,  cotton,  mdigo;  sugar,  and  som^  ofiot 
ia  Ihe  swampy  spots. 

^  Tile  wild  aoim^  of  the  i^Uud  ai^,  deei:,  hedge- 
•  , .  I  .1  hogs. 


Jktagff  WMilnjp,  and  rate  af  iltnamlnaaiM.  The 

liorned  cattle  are  of  the  small  Madagascar  breed, 
with  humps  ;  and  the  horses  of      i^abiaa  ex- 
4ractioD»  but  muoh  degenerated* 
*  Birds  are  not  nomeroiUy  and  are  ch^y  of  th;e 
.■nailer  species.  Some  of  them  are  fbreign«rs,  par- 
'ticularly  the  Calfat,  which  is  said  to  be  propagated 
§com  some  individual  escaped  from  captivity,  and 
.the  maim  was  piucposely  intrq^Viced  from  the  PU- 
jippipes  to  destioy  die  kiaecta  vhich  devoured  thie 
ivegetables,  and  has  completely  succeeded  in  ex« 
-lirpating  caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  &c.  but  these 
birds  have  also  multiplied  ao  prodigiously  as  to  1]^ 
,alnMiftas  daatructive  as  the  inaecte  to  the  crops ; 
jMnce  every  proprietor  is  obliged  to .  preQCSDt  a 
.certain  number  of  their  heads,  as  well  .as  t)|oaei^ 
■sparrows,  to  the  magistrates  annua^y,  • 
The  .population  of  the  island  iu 

Whites.      Pe^le  of  colour.  Slave;*. 

1763  was  3,000. . . .  ...aOO  15,000 

1776 ....  3,431. . . .  .1,190   25,154» 

1^. . . .  7,000  7,000  .'70,000 

rrhe  produce  pf  the  island  is  estiipat«d  as  ibl- 
iow: 

Cpfiee  600,0001b^ 

Cotton  500,000 

Indigo   300,000 

•    Sugar  „  ...^,000,000 

Qo(m. ...... ........  20,000 

The  island  is  divided  into  twelve  4|par(;jers, 
Port  Louis,  Poudre  d'Or,  Pampleraousses,  (qe- 
MNrated  by  the  pen  of  St.  Pierre),   Flac,  La 
^  X  i  Riviere 
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Riviere  des  Reiiq>arts»  Trois  hUetSf  Gros  PprI, 
jSavannah,  the  military  quarter  (in  the  centre  of  the 

island  and  almost  uninhabited  and  uncultivated)^ 
Moka,  the  Plains  of  Willems,  and  the  Plains  of 
St.  Pierre.  * 

FoitLotdSf  at  the  revolution  called  Fort  Liberty, 
and  Port  Nbrdt-West^andnnce,  Port  Napoleon,  is 
the  only  town  of  the  island:  it  contains  aboiit  5,000 
\vhites,  and  double  that  number  of  people  of 
colour.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  and 
few  of  them  have  more  than  the  ground  floor,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  storms  tiie  island  is  sub* 
ject  to.  • 

The  entrance  of  the  ])ort  is  between  two  reefs, 
running  out  from  each  point,  and  is  so  narrow, 
that  but  one  vessel  can  be  warped  or  towed  in  at 
a  time,  for  the  S.E.  wind  blowing  almost  Gon« 
stantly,  prevents  their  sailing  in,  except  occasion- 
ally when  the  S.W.  wind  ser\  esfor  an  hour  or  twoj 
and  a  light  air  from  the  N.W.  also  sometimes 
prevails,  but  this  is  very  precarious.  The  port  is 
capable  of  holding  about  fift}  s]iij)s. 

Cooper's  Island  off  the  North  Point  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  port,  to  w  hich  it  is  joined  by  an  ar-^ 
tificial  causeway  800  feet  long,  is  nearly  level  with 
the  water,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  hut  command- 
ed by  batteries  on  the  main. 

Port  Bourbo)!,  the  ancient  Gros  Port,  at  the 
revolution  named  Port  »South-East,  and  since  Port 
Imperial.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  Me  Passe,  a 
cond  locky  one  league  off  shore,  on  which  is  a 

circular 
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circular  battery  and  barracks.    This  island  has  no 
fresh  water. 

Port  de  kt  Savannah,  or  SouillaCy  on  the  80uA» 
Is  n  tolerable  road  defended  by  a  battery. 

Great  Black  River,  on  the  S.W.  has  a  good  road 

before  it,  within  coral  reefs.    It  is  defended  by 

some  batteiies,  but  has  not  water  for  large  ships 

within  gun-shot  of  them;   Small  craft  can  oidy  • 

entef  the  river* 

Off  the  north  end  of  the  Isle  of  France  are  se- 
veral small  volcanic  isles,  viz.  Coin  de  Mire, 
three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Cape  Malheureux 
(the  north  point  of  the  island),  with  a  safe  chan- 
nel between :  this  island  is  entirely  composed  of 
beds  of  lava. 

Flat  Island,  north  of  Coin  du  Mire,  is  less  ele- 
vated than  the  others ;  the  shore  is  a  white  calca- 
reous stoiie»  and  the  other  parts  of  a  reddish  co^ 
lour:  on  it  is  the  appearance  of  a  volcanic  crater. ' 

Pigeon- House  Island,  a  little  west  of  Flat  Is- 
land, is  an  enormous  lump  of  bazaltic  lava,  of  a  red- 
dish brown  colour. 

Round  Idand  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cone» 
about  900  feet  high :  its  shores  are  rugged,  preci- 
pitous, and  inaccessible. 

Serpent's  Island,   the   northernmost,   is  five 
leagues  distant  from  the  main.    It  has  its  name 
from  amall  serpents  being  said  to  be  found  on  it» 
although  this  reptile  is  unknown  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  or  any  of  the  surrounding  islets. 

The  administration  of  the  Isles  of  France  and 

Boiirboii 
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J^fixuhon  ^  confided  to  «k  ggMMmoi  -gjenoiil  tmr 
diDg  at  the  former  island.  .  .  * . 


RODERIGUE. 

Roderigviej  or  Di^o  Rfty^  is  a  dependency  of 

the  Isle  of  France,  from  whence  it  is  distant  100 
leagues  to  the  eastward.  It  is  four  or  five  leagues 
long,  and  two  broad ;  it  is  mountainous  andj;ugged» 
being  composed  of  a  calcareous  to<^  thinly  qpvered 
^itH  a  vegetable  mould,  but  is,  qeverthelessy  irefl 
wooded  and  fruitful,  producing  rice,  wheat,  maize, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  It  was  formerly  frequented 
by  great  numbers  of  green  turtle,  but  which,  pro- 
bably from  jQ^quent  disturbance,  have  entirely 
abandonecl  it.  The  land  tortoise,  with  iii^hich  it 
also  abounded,  is  entiiely  extirpated.  It  shores 
abound  in  lish. 

During  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in 
£rance,  some  i^entlemeh  of  tbat.persuasipn  spugbt 
refuge  in  this  islimd,  but  soon  quitted  it ;  not,  hov^- 
ever,  until  they  had  rendered  it  considerable  ser- 
vice, by  planting  the  first  cocoa-nuts  on  it,  wlj^dh 
they  found  drifted  by  the  waves  onthcfbeach. 

When  the  £ngli$h  expedition  against  the  bles 
6f  Franc^  and  Bourbon  rendezvoused  at  this  island 
in  1809,  they  found  its  inhabitants  consisted  of  three 
frenchmen,  two  of  whom  had  families,  and  eighty 
slaves,  who  possessed  sevenjteen'hoarpe^  Cfitttie,  t^ 
^he^,  tweaty.goats,  twenty-five  .tqrkiW  apdV^ew 
fowls,         -      -    -  - 

Except 


I 


ISt^fipfi  on  the  N.E.  side,  the  island  is  sur- 
riHinded  by  reefs  three  to  ^  .mile^  off  fihor^  On 

reefs,  close  to  the  shores  the  diaaiifll^  betvtMi 

reijvurie  great  pautioo* 
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Cargados  Garajos  is  a  chain  of  low  islets  mi 
aand-banks  in  €be  form  of  a  crescent,  with  ancho- 
rage on  the  concave  or  Ice  side  to  the  N.W,  A 
krge  coral  bank  xuns  from  these  islands  to  the 
N.W*  This  appears  to  be  the  Nazaretbteak  ef 
Ae  ddiohaHs. 

Saya  de  Malha,  or  Bank  of  Misfortune,  is  of 
great  extent,  but  very  little  Jsnown.    It  is  in  10° 
south,  and  6l°  to  62°  east. 
*  Oatlega  (thought  to  be  the  same  as  Roquepia^ 
ef  Davis  I6l0),  are  two  small  islands  in  10§^ 
south,  but  uncertain  longitude. 

Sandy  Island,  in  15^  52'  southl  and  about  55^ 
psty  iaa  qpot  of  low  Uuid»  only  one-third  of  ^ 
mile  .long  and  not  so  broad.  A  French  dave  ship 
was  lost  on  it  in  I76I,  the  Europeans  of  which 
arrived  at  Madagascar  in  a  boat  constructed  of 
thp  wreck  ;  but  the  blacky  w^r^  left  An  the  ts^nd^ 
wiiece  they  aUvpc^shed  except  sevep  w^meHf  who 

remained 
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remained  on  it  fifteen  years,  subsisting  on  the 
shell-fish  and  turtles,  and  drinking  only  the  brack- 
isk  water.  They  were  taken  gSl  the  island  by  a 
Aench  ahip  in  I776* 

Off  the  north  end  of  Madagascar  are  some  scat* 
tered  islands  of  which  we  have  little  description. 

Glorieuse,  two  small  islands  on  a  reef  W.N.W. 
thirty-five  leagues  from  Cape  Ambre. 

Cosmoledo,  a  cluster  of  low  ishindsof  iime-stone 
and  coral,  on  a  reef :  they  produce  only  shrubs^ 
and  are  distant  fifty-two  leagues  N.  W,  by  W.  from 
Cape  Ambre. 

Assumption,  a  low  island  with  sand  downs  cover* 
ed  with  shrubSy  seven  miles  long,  has  anchorage 
on  the  west  side^  but  on  the  east  the  coral  re^  is 
steep  to. 

Aldabra  Islands  are  two»  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  but  with  many  islets  and  rocks  between. 
They  are  flat  and  swmpy*  covered  with  small  trees^ 

and  abounding  with  the  land  tortoise. 


Juan  de  Nova,  N.E.  of  Cape  Ambre,  is  a  semi- 
circular chain  of  coral  islets  and  reefs  eight  leagues 
long.  The  concave  or  ke  side  to  the  N.  W*  forms 
a  kind  of  basin  with  a  channel  into  it  through  the 
reef,  with  seven  and  eight  feet.  The  islands  have 
small  trees,  but  no  fresh  water. 

St  Laurence,  a  reef,  and  two  sandy  islands,  N. 
9f  Juan  de  Nova,  and  fiuther  in  the  same  direc- 
tion 
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tftoa  is  St  Pierre,  a  coral  and  lime-stone  island, 
vith  small  trees. 

Providence  Island,  north  of  Jiian  de  Nova,  i#- 
low,  nine  miles  in  drcuit.  Its  north  end  is  covet- 
ed with  cocoa-palms,  and  its  south  with  a  spongy 
tree  that  grows  to  the  height  of  iifty  feet.  The 
Uaod  has  fresh  water,  and  abounds  with  land 
crabs.^  A,Pren^h  fHgate  was  wrecked  on ^le- 
reef  which  surrounds  this  island  in  1769,  Jttid 
gave  it  the  name  of  Providence,  from  saving  the 
crew^  who  reached  Madagascar  in  their  boat 
lengthened. 

.  Alphonzo  Islapd,  in  7^  4',  nine  miles  in  circuit, 
is  low  ;  and  five  leagues  south  bf  it  a]:e'tWo  ot}ier 
low  islets. 

The  Amirante  Islands  are  an  extensive  arcU**: 
pelago  of  coral  islets  and  reeft;  the  three  ^themr 
oiost  ave  named  des  Neufs,  la  Ik>uise,  afid  Bo<i« 
dense.    Eagle  Island,  the  northernmost  (Remire 
of  the  French)  is  low,  sandy,  three  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  covered  with  shrubs.    There  are  five  or 
others' of  a  similar  natpre.   They  all  are  visited 
turtles  and  frequented  hy  aquatic  birds. 
The  African  Islands  are  two  small  ones,  six  lea- 
gues north  of  the  bank  that  surrounds  the  Amirante 
Islands. .  They  have  oidy  a  few  shrubs.  ai|d  are 
Institute  of  &tthwater«  » 
The  Seychelles,  or  Mah^  a  group  of  .abont: 
twenty  islands,  on  a  bank  which  extends  east 
from  Mah6  Island  forty  leagues,  with  from  ten  to 
tbirtf-five  fiulionui^  on  which  are  vast  shoals  of 

fish. 


fish.  These  islands  were  discovered  in  17  l-S,  by  a 
French  ship,  and  named  after  Mahe  de  Bourdon-' 
i!ais^  then  gdvernor  df  the  Mauritius.  Tkese 
ifllaiidd  are  woody;  but  very  healthy;  they  how 
Ho  wild  animals  ^cept  th^  land  tortoisd^  ttor  any* 
venomous  reptile.         '  '  ■ 

Mahe,  the  principal  island,  is  sixteen  miks  lon^, 
md  five  broad.  It  k  hiUy»  but  with  fertile  j^ain^ 
Ibid  vbU^;  on  it  is  the  chief  FreAdi  tettle-» 
ment,  consisting  of  ^bout  faimli^s,  with  vp^ 
Wards  of  1000  negro  slaves.  The  island  produces 
cotton,,  rice  and  other  corn,  sugar  cane,  somo 
aloive»  aAd  nutmecrst  of  whi^h  the  plants  were  in. 
tkroduced  firom  the-Mi^uecaSy  besides  aft-  th«  friuM 
and  roots  of  the  tropics.  Mah6  has  a  good  roa^ 
and  a  little  harbour  within  banks.  '  ' 

Praslin,  a  high  island,  and  next  in  size  tot 
frt>m  wiiich  it  is  eight  leagu^Af  disldai:4ll 
has  a  good  road  on  thd  northy  sh^teiN»d  by  Ilhi 
Httie  isliaiid  Curieuse.    It  ha^  some  Frencb^fami-t 
lies.   •  ^  ^      n  '  •      •  ^ 

Silhouette  is  the  third  in  size,  and  is  siil^  leagues 
N.W.  of  Mah&  AU  tbe  other  vAAhdA^  •Ot^  snia^ 
gmieraHy  low,  and  sutrotmded  ■  1^  -  rerfs't  j&e 
easternmost  are  named  Frigate  Island,  Thr^ 
Sisters,  Felicity,  and  Marianne. ,  The  north* 
easternikiost  is  Denis,  or  Orix£i  Ifilatidy  al^d  tbB 
MrAemam  Saa-Cow,  or  BirdV  Iskte4  W» 
und  with  only  fifhmb!!.  It  hai  WnaM  ofScs^UCd^ 
from  being  frequented  by  the  Manati.  ' 

St.  Trouisy  or  Coetivy  Iskni^  is  veryHsmalf,  inr 

latitude 
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latitude^  7°  12'  south,  56°  east.  The  Fortune 
bank,  or  shoal»  with  brewers,  is  ill  the  same  -pxiM^' 
vidinii7°  SSI  eun.     4  '  r 

The  Chagos  Islands,  in  the  old  diarts  BascMldar 
Chagos,  are  a  great  number  of  islands  and  re^fs, 
extending  between  the  latitudes  of  7°  ^  and^ 
4°  40>  south*  The  ishnd  of  Dmgo  Gaick^  «t  the 
south  extfiemiigr.  of  tiiis  arehipdago^t  is  five  lengtmf 
long,  north  and  south,  of  a  crescent  shape,  th*sr 
concave  side^  to  tlie  westward,  forming  a  kind  of 
lagp^n,  or  nsktufal  h^bour,  nearly  the  si2e  of  the 
idand,  the.hi^eadth  ^.dia  kBbterrlMBng^  owkf  Aoiw 
tlie  «ne4«B^  to  one  hdf  a  'asile  litohd^  Vhnr 
coral  wall  is  not  above  ten  feet  higher  tlmn*  the 
level  of  the  sea*  but  is  covered  with  tall  cocoaf 
palms.    The  .^teijor,,  or  eaat  .'side  of  the  island^ 

jroi^l^.#$9IKral veef»  rtospto^  agaimtwhitf^ 
the  se»  bceaking  ftriouslyt,  prevvnivi  att  aecMc 
Between  the  /iof*?is  of  the  crescent,  ©n  the  west 
side,  .^^.thriBe  isd^mds;  but  with  channel  cmly 
for  shiyiy  iaifkh  aa  the.kigDMt^  isi  &i^  iJ6 

seven  fathcMns.  The  lagoon  abounds  in  fish,  and 
g^een  turtle  fireqUent  the  ekteifukb  bcttchevf  hnd 
crabs  are  also  abundant,  and  I'eed  on  the  coctja- 
ni^a^.tkey  fa^  from  the  trees  Good  irate^  may 
be  jfTO^i]^  bjF  .^dim^^  wdk  .ei|^  or'  foif 
aeep*  . • 

.  S;E.  winds  prevail  here  from  April  to  Novem- 
ber, with  west  and  N.W.  currents,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  to  twenty  miles  a  day.  In  December  and 
iBMtKj,ii*W'¥-  l^infe  Mtfif  is0IMtotf  with  a 

current. 
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current.   Daring  the  other  months  the  wi||dfl  wtB 

light  and  variable.*  * 

In  1783  the  French  took  possession  of  this 
island,  and  sent  some  negroes  to  collect  turtle  on 
it  for  the  Isle  of  France.  The  foUowing  year 
(according  to  the  French  statement)  the  English 
took  possession  with  a  small  party  of  troops,  but 
which  on  the  reclamation  of  the  French  govern- 
ment were  withdrawn.t 

The  Six  Islands,  or  Egmont  Idands,  are  on  the 
Chagos  Bank,  twenty-three  leagues  north  by  west 
of  Diego  Garcia :  they  are  all  low,  covered  with 
woody  and  three  only  affording  cocoa  nuts.  They 
occiqpy  'a  qpace  of  six  miles,  are  connected  by 
feefsy  and  have  no  anchorage,  the  reefi  being  steep 
to.  They  are  in  latitude  6"^  3J'  south.  Danger 
Island  is  a  similar  small  coral  patch,  with  shrubs 
and  a  few  cocoa-nut  trees,  five  leagues  N.N.W. 
of  the  Six  Isbndfl.  The  two  Eagle  Islands  are 
N.N.E.  fbmr  leagues  from  Danger  Island,  and  the 
Three  Brothers  are  four  leagues  east  of  these  lat- 
ter. 

PeroB  Banhos  Ishinds  are  the  laigest  group  <»i 
the  Chagos  Bank,  occupying  a  space  of  twdve 

leagues  in  drcuit,  and  composed  of  several  clus- 
^rs  of  islets  and  reefs,  separated  by  deep  channels: 
their  latitude  is  5''^0'. 

The 

•  Horabv^'s  faMlU  DireclMT. 
liheBiilIMt  Oonpwj'i MTflN^  te  178S. 


I8LAKDS  IN  THE  1NDU!N  SEA; 

tiboMii^xt  eleven  ishts^  in  a  3pac^e  of  fiye:  mites  in 
lenj^h  :  oh  rth^  N.W.  they  form  a  lagoon,  or 
Bemicirduiar  bason,  at  the  entrance .  of.  whicl^  is  a 
bsi'yiiinth  biii  thii^t&difw^  which  tb^ 

deptin  tTO'  ieii  4?o  MoknAiHuiiaB:  j-TIm:  group 
af&rds  cocoa-nutS)  and  fitrti^HEttef  miy  be  procured 
by  digging  wells  five  or  six  feet  deep.  Captain 
Blair,  who  surveyed  these  islands,  remarks,  that 
they  seem  to  be  of  older  formation  than  the  others 
of  this  archipelago,  the  soil  being  deeper  and 
better,  and  producing  trees  ISO  feet  high,  four  in 
diameter,  and  forty  £rom  the  ground  to  th^  first 
branches. 

Sandy  Islands  are  three  low  ones,  connected 
byre^,  six  leagues  E.N.E.  of  Solomon's  Islands, 

and  the  last  to  the  north  on  the  Chagos  Bank. 


The  Cocos,  or  Keding  Idandsy  are  a  gfoup 
occupying  a  space  of  ten  leagues :  the  northern- 
most stands  alone,  is  five  or  six  miles  long  and 
three  or  ibur  broad,  with  agparerUly  good  landing 
on  die  mst  side*  The  southern  extreme  is  com- 
posed of  several  Idets,  forming  a  crescent,  with  a 
similar  lagoon  to  several  already  noticed.  These 
islands  are  low,  and  abound  in  cocoa-nut  trees. 
Latitude  H""  50  S:,  Longitude  97°  £• 

Christmas  Island,  also  called  Money  Island, 
is  three  leagues  long  each  way,  being  nearly 
square.    It  is  so  elevated  as  to  be  seen  twelve 

VOL.  III.  F  leagues. 
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leagiM.  It  k  well  wooded^'and  cocoMKAMtatiBmes 
are  abundant ;  it  is  also  gaid  to  bave  wiii  hogs 

and  land  crabs,  and  to  afford  water :  it  is,  how- 
ever, without  anchorage,  the  depth  all  round 
being  100  &thoms  close  to  the  ^ore^  and  has 
only  one  place  wtore  landing  is  pmnricahfcs  "OiitiM 
N.W.  ride.  iMt^lifiW^,  long.  105?  85*  E. 


.(  ©7  ) 


THE  HED  SEA- 

.    .         i  f. 

The  RlBD  Sea  (Simu  Arabkus)  Is  a  gulf  of  the 

Sea  of  Arabia,  500  leagues  in  length  and  seventy- 
five  where  broadest.  It  is  entered  from  the  Gulf  of 
Socotraby  a  channdy  ten  leagues  wide,  in  which  is 
•  the  litde  desert  island  of  Perifn,  ot  Mehun»  three 
miles' and  a  half  distant  from  the  Arabian  ahore, 
the  channel  between  being  the  proper  strait  of 
Blibelmandeb,*  and  which  is  the  most  used»  as  it  ^ 
is  without  danger^  and  has  good  anchorage,  while 
ttie  broad  passage,  between  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  Perim,  has  too  great  a  depth  of  water,  and 
the  current  usually  setting  strong  into  the  Bay 
of  Zeila,  it  is  dangerous  to  be  caught  here  in  a 
calm.'      •  ^       <  ' 

The  denomination  of  Med,  given  to  this  sea,  is 
differently  accounted  for.  Buffon  admits  the  idea 
that  it  received  it  from  the  colour  of  the  coral 
with  which  it  abounds;  t)ut  this  substance  is  ia 

*  F  2  general 

•  TUI  strait  is  geaeraOy  wrtetoi  and  pvonounced  Bab-ftl-Mandeli  which 
hi  AnUe  alpiiaab  ikeg^^fik^ktmiUfeM^,  bacMHa,  aagr  tk«8a|i|iait«it 

thb  otthc^phy,  it  was  through  it  that  the  inhabitaalsof  the  Red  Set 
received  the  hnndkerrhiefs  of  India.  Others,  and  apparently  with  more 
propriety,  write  Bab-el-Maudeb,  or  tiie  gate  of  tears,  alluding  to  tlie  dan- 
gers of  the  oavigatioD,  which  iitduced  the  old  Arabians  to  consider  a3  deud^ 
fad  to  Fvar.aaoiiralDf.fnr  all  who  bad  the  hoidneis  to  luoard.  the  passage 
thnmgh  It  into  the  oeeaa.  ■ 


* 
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general  whitish.  Others  derive  it  from  £dom  or , 
Idumea,  the  ancient  names  of  Uppef  Egypt 
washed  by  the  sea,  which  signifying  red,  they 
suppose  to  have  been  given  it  from  the  red- 
dish colour  of  the  shore.    The  modern  Aiabian 
name  is  Bahr  Suph^  Sea  of  Algas,  from  the 
qiliaktaty  ofthese  plai^ta  that  cover  the  ]x>cltt  . 
.  At  its  head  the  Red  Sea  foms  two  gnlft :  tfae 
Vestern  is  named  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  Heroopo^ 
iUes  sinus  of  tlie  ancients,  and  the  Bahr-el-Kolzum» 
or  Bahr-el-Stiea  of  the  Aivbs*   The  eastern  gulf  , 
of  Akaba  is  tbe  tfiQient  ^kttiie$  skm,  and*  the 
Bahr-eUAilah  of  the  Arabs.    The  tract  which 
separates  these  gulfs  is  named  the  Desert  of  Sinai* 
into  wliich  Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel. 

It  seemn  certaini  that  the  .Red  Sea  formerly 
^xtei^ded  several  miles  ftrther  to  the  north  tiian  it 
docs  at  present ;  it  now  heads  about  four  miles 
above  Suez^  and  beyond  this  running  ten  miles  to 
the  north,  is  a  depressed  tract,  the  level  of  which 
is  thirty^five  feet  below  that  of  the  sea,  and  winch 
is  only  kept  from  being  overflowed  by  ao'devated 

;  '  ridge 

♦  The  sea  of  Arabia  was  called  by  the  ancients  Mare  Erythravm^  and 
this  name  wiis  also  extended  to  the  Indian  Sea  before  it  received  that  of 
Oceamu  Indicus.  Quiutus  Curtius  after  observing  that  the  Ganges  empties 
itictf  into  (Iw  ElytliiM  Ses,  adds,  **  Mara  oerte  quo  (India)  aBiiittirDe 
«9lan  qnUMuUwnrtt «  citwii.  AbliytkniKta  MtMitatWMn :  piiplw? 
quod  ignaiit  nibcra  aqnas  cwdiMt/'—Lib.  viii.  chap.  9.  The  sea  vminaa^ 
India  varies  riot.from  other  seas.  It  derived  its  name  from  King  Erjthros;' 
on  which  account  the  ignorant  beliara  the  ymet  to  rMl."^nraU'a  tnMn 
Utioo. 

.  The  .wed,  wuueA^ph  by  the  Hehrewi,  is  of  a  red  hue  between  scarlet 
lad  ainaoo ;  Ha^muuli  to  the  Golf  of  Smi. 
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ladge  of  sand.  The  soil  of  this  sunk  basin  is  sea 
«aiid  and  ahellsi  and  it  has  several  shallow  ponds 
4if  salt  water.   The  dessication  of  this  basin  is 

accounted  for  by  supposing  the  waves  to  have 
accumulated  a  bar  of  sand,  which,  at  length,  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  lake  was  formed. 
The  waters  of  which  have  hee^  carried  off  by 
^faporation. 

It  is  generally  thouglit,  that  the  Red  Sea  is 
thirty-four  feet  more  elevated  than  tlie  Mediterrar 
aean  ;  hence,  it  would  follow,  tliat  if  the  Istlimus 
of  Suez  was  cut  throiq^,  the  watm  of  the  Red 
Sea  would  msb  with  rapidity  into  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  while  those  of  the  Atlantic  running  in  • 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  an  accumulation 
and  concussion  would  take  place,  the  consequences 
ff  which  are  incalculable.  And  even  supposing 
the  levels  of  the  two  seas  to  be  the  same,  as  there 
is  no  tide  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  very  strong 
•one  in  the  Red  Sqa,  this  would  alone  cause  a 
grei^bofly  of  water  to  flow  from  th^  latter  intoth^ 
former,  if  the  isthmus  was  broken. 

The  tides  In  the  Red  Sea  are  very  consi- 
derable, its  entrance  facing  the  east,  and  there 
being  no  rivers  to  counteract  the  stream.  The 
winds  considerably  affect  the  tides;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon,  in  strong  north  westers,  for  the  bottom 
to  be  left  entirely  dry  on  the  ebb,  between  Sue^it 
and  the  opposite  shgre.  .  . 

The  monsoooa^  wliich  are  stroqg  and  regular 
-  in  the  open  sea  of  Airabia,  are  si^bject  to  variations 
•  *  s3  in 
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in  approaching  the  land.  In  the  gulf,  of  Socotrs 
their  direction  is  usually  from  the  east,  between 

October  and  May,  and  froin  the  west  the  other 
six  months ;  while,  within  the  Red  Sea,  they 
blow  directly  up  and  down,  but  with  this  variation, 
that  the  S.K  winds  blow  without  intermission  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  sea,  from'  October  to  June, 
when  the  northerly  winds  begin  and  continue  for 
four  months.  Towards  the  head  of  tlie  sea,  in  the 
gulf  of  Suez,  northerly  winds,  on  the  contrary, 
prevail  for  nine  monAs,  and  blow  with  great 
violence.  The  causes  of  these  variations  are 
evidently  the  positions  of  the  sea  of  Arabia  and 
the  Mediterranean^  with  respect  to  the  Red  Sea« 
Thus  the  monsoon,  which  is  from  the  east  in 
the  gulf  of  Socotra,  changes  to  the  S.E.  and  S.S.K 
in  the  Red  Sea,  from  this  sea  lying  in  a  direction 
S.E.  and  N.W. ;  and  is  of  longer  continuance, 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  sea  of  Arabia  being 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year  colder  than  that  of 
the  Red  Sea.  For  a  similar  reason  N.W.  winds 
are  of  longest  duration  at  the  head  of  the  sea ; 
for  the  denser  air  of  the  Mediterranean  is  almost 
constantly  flowing  towards  the  more  rarified  at- 
mosphere of  the  desert  of  Suez  and  Red  Sea,  and 
this  cause  is  strongest  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  when  the  presence  of  the  sun  has 
most  raised  the  temperature  of  these  latter  ;  hence 
N.W.  winds  blow  with  great  violence  towards  the 
head  of  the  sea  during  these  month's. 

Though  these  monsoon  winds  prevail  with  great 
regularity  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  close  to  the 

shores 
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A0f«8 '  Aere  fli^»  llmmglKMit  liie  year,  hnd  and 

sea  breezes ;  but  tbey  cannot  be  taken  advantage 
of  in  navigating  this  sea,  by  reason  of  the  reefs 
which  line  the  shores^  obliging  ships  to  keep  at 
too  great  a  distance  during  the  night  to  profit  by. 
Ae  land  wind*  The  cmrents  mostfy  nm  with 
the  wind. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  stream  of 
fresh  water  leaehing  the  Red  Sea.    The  Tiver 
faiaty  laid  -down  in  the  charts  on  the  Afidcan  . 
eoosty  nearly  oppoitte  Judda,  is  probably  only  a 
creek.    The  Arabian  coast  is  lined  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  throughout  its  whole  extent,  whose 
base  is  from  ten  to  thirty  leagues  from  the  sea; 
the  ihtermediate  spate  being  an  arid  sea  sand, 
totafly  defMrived  of  fresh  water,  and  naturally  pro^  * 
ducing  only  a  few  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the. 
mesembr^antJiem,  euphorbia,,  stapelia,  coloquintia,  ' 
^*   This  barren  waite»  however,  abounds  with 
antelopes  and  other  game ;  and  immediately  be- 
yond it  the  scene  suddenly  changes  to  an  exube? 
rant  vegetation,  and  a  profusion  of  spring  water. 
.  Ail  the  shoals  in  the  Ked  Sea  are  composed 
of  coral,  which  is  in  such  abundance,  that  travel* 
lerg  have^  with  theur  usual  eza§^ration,  compared 
its  bottom  to  a  vast  submarine  forest.  Towards 
the  entrance  of  the  sea  fish  is  much  more  abun- 
dant than  towards  its  head ;  and  the  beaches  of 
the  island  Perim  are  frequoited  by  the  green  and 
other  species  of  turtle.    The  pearl  and  other 
oystm  are  al^o  found  here,  besides  several  of  the 

F  4t  tropical 
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tEopdal  8)^ecm  of  iabdl  Ash.  The.  most  qaqMttop, 
flea  birds  are,  guUs,  and  the  -fishing  hawk* 

The  climate  of  the  Red  Sea  differs  essentially 
•  at  its  extremities.    At  Mocha,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  light  showers  about  Christmas,  rain  is 
unknown.;  and  the  thennmneter»  in  Ju^  and 
August,  rises  to  llf  ^  during  the  day,  and  never 
descends  below  ninety  at  night.    The  dews  are, 
throughout  tha  year,  extremely  heavy. 
^HMkCottf.     The  African  coast     the  lied  Sea  ia  divided 
into  Abyssinia,  Baza,  and  Upper  Egypt.  Theooast 
of  AbyTssinia,  being  generally  avoided  by  ships 
navigating  in  this  sea,  was  very  imperfectly  known 
until  the  visit  of  Lord  Vaientia  in  1804.    It  ia 
now  found  to  possess  several  good  ports,  but  also 
to  be  of  dangerous  approach  in  several  placet 
from  reefs  and  islands.    From  Ras  Firmah,  the 
north  point  of  Asab  Bay,  on  which  is  the  negro 
town  of  Asab  {Sabai}^  to  lias  Aattah  or  the  Sister 
Hills,  there  are  several  curvatures  and  good  an* 
'     chorage.  ' 

Anncslcy  Bay  is  three  leagues  and  a  half  deep 
and  the  same  width,  having  the  large  island  of 
Vaientia  before  it.  Massowah  Bay  has  the  town 
of  Arkekow  (AduUs)  on  its  southern  shore,  before 
^  '  which  is  anchorage  sheltered  from  all  winds  except 
those  between  east  and  north.  The  town  of 
Massowah  is  on  a  small  island,  with  some  fortifi. 
cations,  the  houses  of  reeds  lined  with  mats.  This 
is  the  principal  trading  place  of  Abyssinia,  and 
prQYisiQQ3  ar^  ^buqdant  but  dear.   The  island  has 
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w  wal^  but  wbat  is  preserved  in  astmi9(iKmi3a»  ^^^'^i^fr^ 

rains,  and  this  not  being  sufficient,  boats  are  coa-  '^'"^ 
stantly  bruo^ging  this  article  iroin  Arkekow. 

On  the  coast  of  Baza  is  Port  Momingtont 
{Epi^erus  or  Perrarum)  a  sftfe  and  very  capacious 
harbour,  formed  by  a  chain  of  islands  stretching 
across  the  entrance  of  a  bay.  Provisions  are 
plenty  here  but  the  water  is  b^ackisH.  Bother'em 
Bay,  is  so  named  from  the  intricacy  of  the  chan-  • 
nek  in  ammigst  the  islands  and  shoals.  From 
hence  to  Salaka  the  shore  is  rocky  and  lined  by  a 
reef,  parallel  to  it  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues* 
with  a  deep  channel  within  it.  Suakin  is  a  large 
and  good  port*  the  entrance  being  through  a 
breach  in  the  red;  not  more  than  the  one-twelfth 
of  a  mile  broad  ;  the  town  which  was,  at  the 
period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  commercial  dties  of  the  east* 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  its  existence  only  pre* 
served  by  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  which  come  here 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  on  their  way  to  Mecca* 
Bullocks,  sheep»  fowls,  vegetables,  and  tolerable 
water  are  to  be  procured  here.  Mirza  Sheik-Ba- 
roiid  is  another  small  port^  entered  through  a 
narrow  channel  in  the  reef.  It  has  ten  and  twelve 
fathoms  water.  From  hence  there  is  thought  to 
be  no  passage  through  the  outer  reef  as  far  a9 
Salaka,  it  being  a  continued  chain  of  rocks^  Cajps 
Caimee  is  the  ancient  Mnemkan  prommtort/f 
and  from  hence  to  Ras  el  Giddid  several  shoals 
extend  aloi^  the  coast.  Abiad  or  Aidhab  is  said 
to  export  a  oonsKieiable  quantity  of  cotton  and 

ebony. 
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ebony.  Cape  Komol  is  the  ancient  Bazitm  pro- 
tffwEirt".  montory,  and  Foul  Bay,  the  Sinus  Immundus  ;  but 
all  this  extent  of  coast  is  very  imperfectly  kno^v^, 
being  almys  avoided  by  European  ships.-  Ras  d 
Ans  or  Cape  Nose,  is  the  N.E.  point  of  Foul 
Bay  ;  S.E.  of  the  cape  is  the  island  of  Gebel  Ma- 
cour,  or  Emerald  Mount. 

CossiRE  (PhUotera^  partus)  is  av^  indifferent 
road»  being  exposed  entirely  to  the  east  and  not  , 
having  room  for  more  than  four  or  five  ships:  land^* 
ing  is  also  inconvenient  from  the  shoalness  of  the 
water.  The  country  round  is  composed  of  sand 
hilis»  and  with  no  other  vegetation  than  a  veiy 
few  coloquintias ;  the  only  good  water  is  nine 
leagues  distant  from  the  town,  and  costs  twenty  to 
thirty  paras  the  skin  of  five  or  six  gallons.  The 
water  of  a  well,  four  or  five  leagues  distant,  is 
that  commonly  used  $  but  it  is  very  brackish^  The 
fVench  also  while  here  dug  a  wdl  a  litlJe  distance 
S.W.  of  the  town,  in  the  bed  of  an  occasional 
torrent,  which  supplied  600  men  with  water,  but 
contained  a  great  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime* 
The  position  of  Cossire  at  the  entrante  of  seve- 
ral villies  running  into  Egypt,  and  being  but 
100  miles  distant  from  the  Nile,  has  caused  it  to 
be  at  all  times  chosen  as  the  entrepot  of  com- 
merce between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  exchanging 
tlie  cofte»  gums,  pepper,  and  India  productions 
brought  from  Ae  former,  against  the  com  and 
flour  of  the  latter.  The  principal  inhabitants  ar^ 
only  temporary  residents,  being  Arab  merchants 

who  quit  it  when  their  afiaiis  ane  terminated^  th^  . 

^  fort 
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fort  IS  a  square  building  of  stone  on  the  summit  of 
asandhlH. 

Suez  is  a  modem  and  a  poor  place,  being 

ruined  by  the  cessation  of*  commerce  during  the 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French.*  It  is  situ- 
ated on  an  inlet  filled  with  banks,  which  diy  at 
half  tide,  and  crossed  by  a  bar  two  miles  and  a 
half  below  the  town,  with  bnt  ten  or  eleven  feet 
high  water :  inside  the  depths  between  the  banks 
are  eight  and  nine  feet  at  low,  and  fifteen  to  six- 
teen  feet  high  water  springs.  This  forms  a  kind 
of  inner  harbour/  in  wMdi  the  country  vessels  lay 
when  they  require  careening,  which  is  done  in  a 
cove  or  basin  at  the  back  of  the  town.  Tlie 
water  used  by  the  inhabitants  and  shipping  is 
brought  on  camels  from  wells  to  the  east  of  the 
town  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  ruins  of 
Cfysma  are  visible  in  a  mount  of  rubbish  south  of 
Suez,  now  called  Kolzum.  *  * 


The  Arabian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  inckides  ^nunomu 
Yemen  or  Tehama»  and  Hi^az. .   The  coast  from  ymmh. 
Cape  fiabdmandeb,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait» 

to  Mocha  is  clean  and  bold-to;  but  from  this  to 
the  north  it  is  lined  with  reefs  within,  and  through 
which  the  Arab  vessels  sail  by  day  only. 

MocBA  (Musa),  fourteen  leagues  within  the 
.  strait* 

*  In  1783,  twenty-eight  large  ships  from  Judda  coaveyed  100,001, 
fUiatals  of  coffee  to  Suez. — See  Vol.  II.  nuteH. 
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.  strait :  the  coast  ia  low  with  high  inland  tmnintiimis 

the  soil  an  arid  sand  without  a  blade  of  verdure,  ex- 
cept about  four  miles  within  the  strait,  where  is  a 
mangrove  swamp,  which  afibrds  wood  for  burning  ; 
a  few  melancholy  date  trees  are  abo  near  Mocha* 
This  town  has  a  handsome  appearance  from  the 
sea,  the  numerous  minarets  giving  it  a  deceitful 
appearance  of  grandeur.  In  reality  it  is  but  a 
miserable  place,  the  buildings  being  all  of  sim 
dried  bricksy  with  a  wall  round  it  of  hewn  8toAe» 
about  fifteen  feet^high  towards  the  sea  and  thirty 
towards  the  land,  and  which  on  the  latter  side  is  its 
only  defence  j  but  towards  the  sea,  at  the  north 
and  south  extremities  of  the  wall,  is  a  pitiful 
fort :  in  short,  half  a  dozen  gun-boats  andlOO  men 
'  would  find  little  difficulty  in  carr}'ing  the  town  by 
assault.  The  road  is  very  safe,  being  sheltered 
on  the  south  by  a  bank  \  vessels  anchor  a  mile  off 
shore  in  four  fathoms  and  a  half»  The,  bay 
abounds  in^  fish  and  crabs»  which  grow  to  the 
weight  of  four  pounds.  Provisions  are  cheap  and 
abundant,  but  the  water  is  very  bad  :  the  nearest 
wells  are  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  their 
water  is  so  salt  as  to  be  drinkable-  only  by  the 
Arabs.  Some  better  wells  are  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant, but  there  is  no  real  good  water  nearer  than 
iive  leagues,  from  whence  it  is  brought  on  asses, 
in  goat  skins  and  bags,  and  sold  in  the  market  by 
the  pint  or  glass.  The  population  of  Mocha  is 
10,000  Arabs,  ^,000  Jews  who  inhabit  a  miser- 
able village  outside  the  town,  and  about  100 
Gentoos  from  Hindostan,  who  are  the  factors  of  the 

Europeans 
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Biiropeans  that  trade  here :  they  are  forbidden  to  ^rauancoa$t% 
biiiig  their  women  with  them.    Mocha  is  governed 
by  a  I>olii»  or  HentenaiHS  of  the  King  of  Stoa. 

From  Modui  die  shore  is  lined  inih  re^  of 
coral,  within  which  the  Arab  vessels  sail  in  the 
day  time.  Dennis  Bay,  in  about  14°  86' ^  is  ac- 
toidmg  to  the  French,  a  safe  road  with  a  water* 
ing  place*  -  Hodeida  is  a  considerable  tbwn  and 
the  sea  port  of  Betelfiikie,  from  whence  a  great 
quantity  of  coflee  is  shipped.  Cape  Israel  is  a 
long  projecting  point,  with  a  bay  on  the  north 
ahdtesed  by  the  jshmd  <tf  Ca^Da^  Loheaa  is 
at  tiie'iiorth  extramity  of  tfiiflfbay,  and  Is  a  large 
town  without  walls,  but  with  several  towers 
guarded  by  soldiers ;  some  of  the  houses  are  of 
stone,  but  the  greater  number  are  of  mud 
tiiatdied.  The -shore  is  herlbrsb  riioal  that  shqis 
cahAet  aadlor  '  nearer  Ihaa^'two  leagoes  to  ihe 
town,  and  even  boats  cannot  approach  it  at  low 
water:  it  has,  however,  a  share  of  the  coffee 
trade.  Grhesan  and  Attui  are  tbwhs  farthernofthl 
CainfidaXir^iiur^ 

north  of  whidi  Is- lieiidiir  Bodja,  whWe  tbere^ 

said  to  be  good  water.  Prom  hence  to  Cap^ 
Ibrahim  the  land  is  Iri^  with  some  small  towns 
little  known  to  Europeans.  -  ^  •   •-^  '■i 

^  JTODAi  thei' sea-port  of  Mest^a,  %hich^S^W^ 
ItfHes  Mlhnd,  is  a  lai^  town '  with  an  >exMW^ 


trade,  as  well  with  Europeans  from  India  as  ^vi 


pther 


*  The  French,  some  years  eince,  applied  to  the  ^trnpeBt  <tf  lf>bfi*» 
to  be  permitted  to  establish  a  factor)'  on  this  isIaucU 
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Suez,  and  Tor.  Tlie  harbour  is  formed  by  a  great 
number  of  reefs,  and  the  anchorage  is  three  miles 
from  the  town.  The  town  of  Judda  is  tolerably 
built»  most  of  the  Rouses  being  of  the  stone  which 
composes  the  reefs  (madrepore),  and  being  plaoe4 
on  ground  rising  from  the  sea  it  has  a  handsome 
appearance.  It  is  governed  by  a  Vi^^r  irpn\ 
Mecca.  .    -    .  -  • 

• 

The  phicec(  in  .8U9:e88ioafrom  Judddy  of  ^vhioh 
we  have  any  knowledge^  are  Yamro  (Jambia),  by 
the  Arabs  called  Jeinbq  el  Bahr  it  is  the  port  of 
Medina,  a  day's  jippiney  inland,  and  is  a  consider- 
^Ie.town,^b]at/partly  i}uqs^f^^  with  a.  harbour 
h^tween  two-  ree^^  jbi^  i^.,x;Q|Qtiacted*  Tl^ 
land  overi^is  extremely  high  and  rugged.  Jt.i^ 
a  general  rendezvous  of  the  Arab  vessels  bound  ' 
to  and  fsQpi  Egypt,  bjit  is  never  visited  by  J^firor 
fcap.  ships,  the  nativ^^  beiflg;tfy|dbierogg  and  in- 
liosftifaUe.  .3wr€i?dy  harbou^  ^jalsft  .fopnfd  by 
thaal8»  is*  fourteen  leagues  fi^tW  no^ 
jnMmAt,ma.     Ras  Aboo  MaUomct  (Pharan  promont.)  is  the 

^extremity^of  the  geninsula^tluM>^i^^'9^  the^gulfs 
of .  yVkaba  and  Su|924  St  is  a  vaiy  sandy  point, 
|[j^.,ipriti|i,  deep  water  dos^  toitt  and  be^iind  the 
point  a  chain  of  high  hiDs  runs  through  the  pe- 
ninsula to  Mount  Sinai.  Before  the  centre  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba»  ^d-  north  of  Cape 
Maljiomet,  is  the  island .  Tiran»  elevated  in  tho 
iqiddle.  On  the  east  shore  of  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  is  Calai  el  Moatlah  (Phenicum  oppkbm)^  a 
large  town^  whose  inhabitants  have  the  name  of 

great 
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great  robbers,  and  this  gulf  is  infested  by  pirates,  ■^i'^omt. 
Near  its  head  is  Calaat  el  Akaba*  (j£iana)y  from 
whence  the  gulf  has  received  its  name. 

The  Gulf  of  Suez  is  entered  between  Ras  Ma- 
homet and  the  island  of  Shadwan,  the  channel 
being  four  leagues  wide.  Tor,  the  Elim  of  the 
Scripture,  and  the  Phenicon  of  the  Romans,  is  now  a 
wretched  village,  inhabited  by  about  100  Greeks, 
.and  a  few  Arab  fishermen.  The  ruins  of  a  well- 
built  Turkish  fort  denote  it  to  have  formerly  been 
of  more  consequence.  The  description  of  this 
place  given  in  the  Bible,  perfectly  answers  to  its 
appearance  at  tliis  day,  except  that  three  only  of 
the  twelve  wells  are  now  to  be  seen,  about  ^00 
yards  from  the  befich,  and  the  only  verdure  is 
two  small  clumps  of  date  trees.  The  water  of 
the  wells  is  less  brackish  than  that  of  Mocha  or 
Judda,  but  is  in  very  small  quantity,  and  is  only 
fiieahened  by  filtration  through  the  sand  of  the 
beach.  There  are  no  kind  of  refreshments  except 
fish,  and  they  are  far  from  abundant,  to  be  procur- 
ed here.  The  foot  of  the  ridge  of  hills  which 
runs  through  the  peninsula  is  about  a  day's  jour- 
ney, or  six  leagues  from  Tor.  Amongst  them 
Mount  Sinai  raises  its  lofty  head  in  two  peaks, 
and  to  the  religious  mind  recalls  the  scenes  des- 
.  \       .     .  cribed 

•  El  AKaba,  i.  e.  the  end  (of  the  iea),  \'olney  thinks  it  may  be  tli«  Atsium 
Caber  .of  the  Bible,  which,  aa  well  as  Ailah  on  tl»e  same  gulf,  which  sifll 
retains  its  name,  was  a  celebrated  mart  iu  the  time  of  Solorann.  Being  in 
the  po«9e&sion  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  have  no  idt^of  commerce,  thef 
arc  never  visited.  £1  Akaba  is  said  to  be  a  Turkish  fort,  aud  to  possess 
^od  water. 
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-^nbtamc^m,  cfibecl  by  tlie  sacred  historian;  it  is  a  vast  mass  o< 
led  gjcauite  with  white  «pots.  In  the  httle  dis- 
persed spots  of  soil,  afanoDds,  £|gB^  $iid  vhie^ife 
•cultivated,  and  numeroiM  rills  of  'excellent 'water 
gnsh  from  the  crevices,  and  wander  among  thesb 
little  gardens  y  at  its  foot  is  a  monastery  of  Greek 
.xnooks.  The  ccttsts  of  this  peniaiula  aKs  liiatA 
with  coral  reefe,  and  ccFvered  with  petri&ctiotiir. 
The  road  or  harbour  of  "Tor:  is  perfectly  safb,  b#- 
ing  sheltered  by  reefs  running  off  from  the  points 
4>f  a  semi-circular,  bay,  having  a  channel -a  mile 
and  a.  half  wide.  •  - 

Cape  Jehan.is  or  nine  leagues  N.'W.  of 
(Tor,  and  about  t  .  west  ftom  the  peaks  df 
Mount  Sinai.         •  '  .  ^ 

A  mere  enumeration '  of  the  vast  inumlier  .  of 
islands,  and  Tee&»  alxKve  and  imdoE  sraterv*  Me- 
tered tiuroughout'theL  Aed  Stev  %ooi9  be-eqmify 

useless  and  tedious,  we  shall  therefore  confine 
-auuraQlra^to.  the  notice  of  tiiose-  which  aie:  mo^ 
.Cdoqncuoos  and  best  jcnown. .  •  .  Z  :i  j  o 
..vOniliia  African  8hdi!e.are  ShaiacIsiBnd*: seven 
leagues  long,  with  many  islands  and  reefs  near  it 
St.  Jolm's  Island,  live  or  six  leagues  S.E.  of  Eme- 
rald Islands  lias  a  high  hill  at  the  S.E.  end. 
/fihiidwan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  is 
a  large  and  high  island. 

• ,  •  Nearest  to  the  Arabian  shore  is  the  island 
Babelmandeb,  Perim,  or  Mcliun,  ancient  Dtodiri, 

^hree  miles  and  a  half  from  Cape  Babelmandeb, 
and  forming  the  lesser  strait.  It  is  four  miles  in  cii^- 

cuit, 
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cult,  of  little  elevation,  but  highest  in  the  mid- 

4|ei  it  is  cavecedvfithkige  loose  masses  of  black 
fltofoeb  exo^  in  some  8pot8»  where  a  thin  sea  sand 
wvma  conltodkf  and  exceeds  even  in  sterility 

the  neighbouring  continent,  a  few  aromatic  plants, 
and  a  prickly  and  leafless  shrub  of  the  milky 
tiibe^  being  the  oolly  v^etables :  and  even  these 
m  bx  so  small-a  quantity^  that  if  the  idiole  were 
collected  they  wcsdd  not  make  a  fire  sufficient  to 
dress  a  dinner.  The  attempts  of  the  English  to 
procure  fresh  water  on  the  island,  by  digging 
walls»  were  finiidess.  A  few  small  lissards  aie  the 
only  staticmaiy  aoamals  found  on  ijb^  island,  but 
in  the  season  of  incubation  it  is  resorted  to  by 
vast  numbers  of  gulls  to  breed ;  its  beaches  are 
also  frequented  by  green  turtles  in  December  annjl 
January;.  Though  no  vestige  of  habitations  is  see^ 
on  tbeidand;.  it  was  evidently  once  resorted  to,  a 
cistern  to  hold  water,  built  of  stone  and  coated 
with  mortar,  still  remaining  perfect :  it  is  possible 
this  was  a  w<Nrk  of  the  Portuguese,  when  in  1513 
they  tnade  an  unsucceflsfol  attack  on  Aden.  A 
l^t  number  of  granite  bullets  were  also  disco- 
vered by  the  Enghsh,  in  the  water  near  the  island. 

On  itie  N.W.  side  of  the  island  is  a  very  snug 
baiiHHir,  nearly  land-locls^,  for  about  four  shipau 

The  Anroas  azeN«W^ideven  leagues  from  Mocha, 
nearly  midway  betwera  the  Arabian  and  Abys- 
sinian coasts ;  the  great  Arroa  is  elevated.  Gebel 
Zeghir,  five  leagues  north  of  the  Arroa,  and  six 
leagnes  from  the  Arabian  coast,  is  high,  with 
three  small  istan^jB  on  its  north  side. 
.T0L.in.  o  The 


Tlie  Sabugar  islands  extend  from  latitude  15^ 
to  15®  ^'10' J  ^  they  are  high,  rocky,  and  barren: 
,  the  ]Mtgeitt  ilamed  Grebel  ZehtLjTf  has  two  obmcid 
>  bills/  Gebel  Tar  is  of  ^onslklerable  height,  as  its 

name  denotes,*  with  a  volcanic  peak.  Dooharab, 
a  small  low  island  in  16°  15',  covered  with  trees. 

We  shall  here  take  occasion  to  o&er  a  short 
sketch  of  the'  Arab  character  and  manners. ;  In  their 
persons  the  Arabs  exceed  the  middle  sise,  4>ut  are 
generally  thin  ;  they  are  excellent  horsemen,  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  lance  and  matchlock^  and 
generally  bra\^.  Hie-  wandering  tribes,  nanied 
bedouins,' fl(ire 'robbers  by  profession,  wnd<hom9% 
avow  their  trade,  while  the  Arab  ^  dttes,  l^s 
candid,  is  equally  a  robber  by  extortion.  The 
Arabs,  however,  possess  the  virtue  of  hospitality 
to  dangers  who  demand  their  ,  protection,  and 
the  eating  together  is  the  seal  of  safety  from 
the  Bedouin  to  his  guest,     t      ■  •      *  > 

Tlie  towns  of  the  Arabs  are  built  of  stone  or 
sun«dried  bricks.  The  houses  have  two  stories-, 
with  tercac^  rooft ;  the  fircmt'  ift  oecu|»ed  by.  the 
men  ^nd  the  back  by  the  femiales,  who  are  strictly 
guarded  from  the  eyes  of  strangers,  for  which 
purpose  even  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin  is  divided 
by  a  screen.  The  Arabs  are  abstemious  in  their 
diet,  the  cimimon  class  making  only  one  tneiil  a 
day  of  daura,  SL  species  of  iftiUet; .  with-  afj^  or 
oil,  '  "       -  - 

•  •  «  -The 

•  Ce^el,  luouQtaiu— 7ur,  bi^h. 
•  •  \ 
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The  most  remarkable  cape  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  after  that  of  Babelmandeb,  is  St^^  Antonio^ 
or  Armora  of  the  Arabs,  Bixt^Q  leagues  distant. 
The  coast  between  is  low.  Cape  Aden,  nineteen 
leagues  from  Cape  St.  Antonio,  is  high  and  craggy, 
making  like  an  island,  having  a  deep  bay  on  the 
west  side,  and  another  on  the  east.*  On  the  latter 
is  the  once  celebrated  city  of  Aden,  which  from 
its  gr^atcommeroe  received  the  name  of  Aratm 
Emporiumy  and  which  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape,  had 
100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins, 
whh  afe^  mud  hovels,  inhabited  by  aboal  1,000 
Aralis  «nd  Jews ;  it^is  sttuated'in  a  valley  between 
two  lofty  and  barren  hills,  the  opening  of  which 
towards  the  sea  is  about  a  mile-  wide,  and  was 
formerly  crossed  by  a  wall,  one  gateway  of  which 
alone  remains.  Towards  the  land  the  hills  con- 
verge to  a  narrow  chasm,  ilrhich  was  closed  by 
massy  gates  covered  with  iron  plates :  one  of  these 
gates  still  remains,  and  is  the  only  defence  on 
this  side  against  lihe  Bedooin  Arabs.  A  few 
iron  guQs  placed  on  heaps  of  stones,  and  some 
insignificant  works  on  a  little  islet,  are  its  defence 
towards  the  sea.  The  water  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  procured  irom  wells,  180  feet  deep^ 

•    .  0  S  and 


•  On  af^roaching  this  part  of  the  co<wt,  highmount^iin.*;,  surmounted  by 
craggy  precipices,  rocky*  n;«sed,  aad  canfosed,  preseat  the  app««raiire.  of 
total  sterility. 
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and  is  nfeverthelesB  brackidi :  it  is  brought  ta  the 
boats  by  Jews  in  leathern  bags.   On  the  bay  west 

of  Cape  Aden  (or  Back  Bay)  better  water  is  to 
be  procured.  Fpor  beef,  some  fruits,  and  fire 
wood,  are  the  only  articles  of  consumption  to  be 
luulliem. 

In  the  space  from  Aden  to  Cape  Morebat  there 
is  no  place  of  shelter,  and  consequently  it  is  sel- 
dom visited.  The  shore  is  in  general  elevated, 
jmfyt  and  without  islands  or  re^  The  bays,  m 
•  aucoeiBsion  are  Caria  Camm»  fifty  league  fixwl 
Aden.  MacuUa  Bay,  six  leagues  farther,  is  two 
leagues  deep  and  five  wide,  and  affords  anchorage 
libeltered  between  £.N.£.  and  N.W.  There  is  a 
town  at  the  head  of  the  bfiy,  but  both  .proiiisipns 
and  water  are  scarce  here,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  be  unfriendly  to  strangers.  Shahar  is 
a  town  between  two  hills*  thirteen  leagues  east  of 
Maculla»  there  beiiig  several  villages  between 
them.  Between  Shabar  and  Cape  Bogatbvsa*  or 
Bogatshua,  the  land  is  very  high,  and  the  depth 
fifly  to  sixty  fathoms,  two  leagues  off  shore. 
Between  this  Cape  and  Kisseen,  Kesem,  or  Kes- 
chin  Coint,  the  shore  iiTlowt  with  a  sand)^  beach 
and  many  villages,  but  the  inland  conntry  is  high. 
The  Asses  Ears,*  are  two  peaks  near  the  point, 
east  of  which  is  a  bay  with  the  towns  of  Kisseen, 
Durga,  and  Sherwin.  About  a  mile  west  of  the 
fboner  is  a  well*  which  is  the'  only  place  where 

water 
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xvater  can  be  procured :  there  is  anchorage  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  sheltered  from  S.W.  to 
north ;  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  hospitable* 

Fartash  is  a  high  promontoiy,  diat  may 
be  seen  twenty  leagues.  Dofiur  (Hamroee  Bad- 
geree  of  the  natives)  is  fifty-two  leagues  from 
this  cape  ^  it  is  an  Arab  village,  where  neitiier 
provisions  nor  water  can  be  procured,  and  the  na- 
tives appclar  timid  and  shy.  Morebat  Bay,  of 
which  the  cape  of  the  same  name  is  the  south 
limit,  is  sheltered  from  the  easterly  monsoon. 
The  town  is  only  composed  of  a  few  huts,  where 
tome  lean  bullocks,  goats»  and  fowls,  have  been 
procured  by  the  ships  that  have  touched  here. ' 

Cape  Monteval  is  a  high  double  cape,  the  two 
points  of  which  are  four  or  five  leagues  distant 
from  each  other.  It  is  the  S.W.  limit  of  the  Gulf 
€€  Curia  Muria»  of  which  Cape  Chansley,  or 
Kansdi,  is  the  N.E.  In  this  gulf  are  the  Curia 
Muria  islands,  seven  leagues  from  the  main,  high 
and  very  barren  :  the  first  is  named  Halki ;  Sardi, 
the  second^  Halabi,  the  third  and  largest;  De- 
rialM,  the  easternmost.  Two  or  three  leagues  N.£. 
of  Halabi,  is  Redondo,  a  round  island* 

Cape  Isolette  is  high,  with  a  remarkable  rock 
on  the  highest  part  resembling  a  building;  a 
range  of  shoals  extend  from  this  cape  to  Mazetra 
isknd.  This  latter  is  twelve  or  fourteen  leaguea 
long,  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  There  is  a  ship  chan- 
nel between  it  and  the  main,  but  rendered  dan- 
gerous from  banks.  j!<ortli  of  it  is  little  Mazeira. 

Cape  Ea8-ai-gat»  properly  Ras4d-ilhad  (^Sifogray 

o  3  is 
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is  forty  leagues  from  Mazeira  Island  :  the  coast 
between  is  generally  high  and  barren,  and  never 
visited  by  European  ships.  The  cape  is  the  eastern 
point  of  Arabia,  from  whence  the  coast  laysN-W^by 
W.  into  the  Gulf  of  Muscat.  The  coast  to  the  latter 
place  is  extremely  barren,  but  has  several  villages, 
and  the  considerable  town  of  Soor  or  Zoar.  Be- 
yond this  is  Cape  Kuriat,  or  Ras  Badaud,  which 
is  easily  known  by  ar  deep  gap  in  the  land,  two 
leagues  to  the  south,  and  eleven  from  Muscat, 
called  by  seamen  the  DeviPs  Gap,  from  the  violent 
gusts  of  wind  that  blow  through  it.  This  coast 
abounds  in  provisions,  which  are  brought  ofl'  by 
the  natives  to  ships  passing  the  villages* 

Muscat  (Moscha  partus)  is  the  most  consider^ 
able  trading  town  of  Arabia,  and  is  subject,  as 
well  as  all  the  coast  to  Cape  Rasalgat,  to  an  in^ 
dependant  prince,  named  the  Imaum ;  who  is 
himself  one  of  the  principal  merchants,  having, 
at  least,  ^fty  trading  vessels,  built  after  the  I^glish 
model  in  India.  The  port  is  a  little  cove,  half  a 
mile  long,  and  half  that  breadth,  surrounded  by 
high  land  on  the  south  and  west,  and  having  on 
the  east  a  high  island,  joined  by  rocks  to  a  penin- 
sula, on  which  is  the  town,  the  entrance  being  to 
the  north.  It  can  contain  sixly  .vessds  of  mode* 
"Tate  size,'  the  greatest  depth  being  six  Ihthoms. 
The  entrance  is  protected  by  a  fort  on  each  side, 
and  another  fort  commands  the  inside  of  the  cove, 
'  The  town  on  the  land  side  has  a  wall,  bevond 
.Ychich  is  a  sandy  plain,  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
rocky  precipices,  through  which  there  are  but 

thre« 
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three  narrow  passes.    The  streets  of  Muscat,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  Asiatic  stile,  are  very  narrow, 
and  the  houses  mean.    It  has  however  an  excel- 
lent bazar  covered  in,  and  though  the  country 
presents  towards  the  sea  only  a  heap  of  black, 
rugged,  and  barren  rocks,  the  inland  country 
affords  abundance  of  bullocks,  sheep,  fowls,  vege- 
table6,^nd  fruits,  as  well  as  rice ;  fish  is  so  abun- 
dant, that  it  forms  the  chief  food  of  tiie  people. 
Ships  are  watered  from  a  reservoir,  into  wliicli 
the  water  is  conducted  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland,  and  is  very  good.    The  Muscat  ves- 
sels, named  trankies,*  trade  to  Surat  and  Eombay, 
the  passage  with  the  monsoon  being  only  ten  to 
twelve  days  ;  they  also  trade  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
to  all  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  Imaum 
of  Muscat  resides  at  Burlya,  fourteen  leagues 
farther  west,  ... 
.  FroraBurka  to  Cape  Mussendom,  orMusseldora, 
the  coast  is  seldom  visited  by  Europeans  :  it  is 
said  to  have  many  villages,  and  the  considerable 
town  of  Sohar.    Cape  Mussendom  (Asahorum 
or  Maceta)  the  southern  limit  of  the  Strait  of 
Ormus,  is  on  an  island,  the  separation  of  which 
from  the  main  is  not  seen  sailing  past  it. 

•  The  tranky  is  about  the  size  of  a  peterboat,  sharp  at  both  ends,  very 
broad  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The  planlia  are  d<4  nailed  but  s«^iyid 
together,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coal  of  bitumen  :  ilic  sails  are  cottua 
4-auvaM. 
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The  Gulf  of  Persia  (Sinus  Ferskus)  is  entered 
from  the  Gulf  of  Muscat,  through  the  Strait  of 
OrmuB,  which,  between  Cape  Muasendom  and 
Cape  Bambamck  on  the  Penian  ahore^  is  eleven 
leagues  wide.  This  gulf  diflers  from  the  Red  Sea 
in  being  almost  entirely  free  from  coral  reefs, 
though  it  has  many  islands.  It  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  monsoons,  but  the  .position  and  na- 
^tore  of  the  neighbouring  countries  produce  perio- 
dical winds,  whicb  blow  up  and  down  the  gidf  as 
in  the  Red  Sea,  N.W.  winds  prevailing  for  nine 
months,  from  October  to  July,  and  S.E.  the  other 
three  months.  The  former  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
skimaidi  and  the  latter  shurquee*  For  about  forty 
days,  commencing  at  the  middle  of  June,  the  N.W* 
wind  blows  with  great  violence,  and  is  called  the 
grand  shimaul.  In  March  and  April  these  winds 
also  blow  very  strong  for  about  twenty  days  with- 
out intermission  $  and  at  this  time  the  current  sets 
sU^ng  up  the  gulf  against  the  wind*  During  the 
period  of  the  prevailing  S.E.  winds,  hard,  but 
transient  gales  from  the  S.W.  are  sometimes  ex- 
perienced towards  the  entrance  of  the  gulf.  The 
currents  are  observed  to  run  into  the  gulf  fioak 
May  to  September ;  and  out,  during  the  rest  of 
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the  yiar.  In  the  middie  of  the  gnlf  the  dnrrent 
generally  sets  down,  but  is  weak :  along  the  shores 
small  tides  prevail. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  the  Persian  Gulf  seem 
to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  neighbouring 
ooutttrieSy  and  the  position  of  the  gulf  N.W.  and 
S.E.  To  the  S.E.  and  east  are  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  sandy  deserts  of  Persia,  the  atmosphere  of 
which  must  be  more  rarified  for  a  greater  part  of 
tlie  year  than  that  to  the  north  and  N.W.  where 
are  {he  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  and  the  cold  CaU'- 
casus,*  hence  N.W.  winds  prevail  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  are  strongest  in  the  summer 
months,  when  the  air  to  the  south  is  most  rariiied 
by  the  sun,  being  vertical,  and  by  the  melting  of 
the  northern  snows  and  ices,  producing  a  stream  of 
condensed  air. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf  are  many  springs  of  fresh 
water  in  the  sea»  particularly  one  near  the  Isles  of 
Bahrein. 

Tlie  Persian  Gulf  receives  at  its  head  the  united 
waters  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Tigris  and  Eu* 
phrates,  which  have  both  their  sources  in  the 
Mountains  of  Caucasus,  between  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas.  The  Tigris  has  its  name  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  stream,  which  is  compared  to  the 
light  of  an  arrow.  Their  junction  ta&es  place 
at  Konia,  thirty  leagues  above  Bussora,  and  the 

united 

*  fa  At  winter  mmHis  the  hl^  lands,  north  of  BnsUre,  an  cnvend 
wHkaioirsitf  ice  ia  to  bt  had  at  the  litter  plaoe  ht  nine  nonihaof  the 


united  waters  take  fhe  -mme  a£  Shaf^Amb 

(River  of  the  Arabs)  to  the  sea,  into  which  they 
empty  themselves,  amongst  banks,  by  several 
mouths ;  of  which  the  western  one  alone  is  navi- 
gable by  ships,  and  is  distinguished  &om  the  others 
liy. the: branches  of  date  trees  floating  out  of  it 
with  the  stream :  its  greatest  depth  is  twenty  fetet, 
and  for  twenty-five  leagues  from  its  mouth  it  is 
free  from  banks.  The  other  branches  are  only 
navigable  by  boats.  The  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  so  low  that  the  date  trees  are  the  first  ob- 
jects seen,  and  in  general  these  trees  cover  the 
banks  up  to  Bussora,  with  a  few  interspersed 
patches  of  rice  ground.  Vessels  of  seventy  tons 
go  from  Bussora  .to  Bagdad  ^  tiiese  \  essels,  from  / 
the  scarcity  of  wood,  are  composed  of  pieces  of . 
every  size  and  species,  from  the  si^e  of  a  barrel 
stave  upwards,  and  the  whole  is  ooviered  with 
dammer,*  an  inch  thick,  which  keeps  them  from 
leaking. 

The  Arabian  coast  of  the  gulf,  from  the  Strait 
of  Ormus  to  Aftfin  river,.  4<K>  miles,  is . occupied 
by  the  Jocbaisim  pirates,  whose  chief  places  of 
rendezvous  are  Ejmaum,  a  small  town  and  good 
port,  and  Noseilkam,  ten-  leagues  from  Ejmaum. 
The  iSheik  of  Jullar,  whose,  temtory  is  outside  th^ 
gul^  on  the  west  of  Cape  Mus^endom,  ha^  abo  a 
number  of  pirate  dows,  niiountiiijg  fsm  tp^ghteen 
guns^  but  the  most  powerful  of  these  piratical 

chiefs 

*  A  species  of  resia  used  in  India  instead  of  pitch. 
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chieft  is  fhe  Chanb»  whose  capital  is  Durac  (thought 
to  be  the  Siwa  of  Alexander),  on  the  east  bank  of 

the  Euplirates. 

The  west  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  al  ways  avoid- 
ed by  European  ships^  and  conseqiientljr  is  litde 
known.  Var  a  distance  of  sixty  leaguesfrom  Cape 
Mossendom  there  is  not  known  to  be  any  place  <tf 
shelter.  Ras-el-Khimaisalarge  pirate  town, on  a  san- 
ely peninsula,  and  is,  comparatively  with  other  Arab 
towns,  strongly  fortified  with  batteries  and  towers. 
In  1809  the  British  Indian  government  determined 
to  chastise  those  pirates,  who  had  long  committed 
depredations  on  the  English  trade,  and  even  cap- 
tured some  of  the  company's  vessels  of  war,  treat- 
ing the  crews  with  great  cruelty;  an  expedition  was 
consequently  sent  from  Bombay,  and  their  capital, 
£1  Khima,  was  taken  assault,  tind  tjie  ^nrtifi* 
cations  destxoyed,  together  with  sevenfy  'of  their 
piratical  dows.  A  considerable  plunder  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  captors,  whose  loss  was  only 
one  officer  killed,  and  four  men  wounded.  In 
latitude  about  is  a  place  called  Seer,  with  the 
Island  Zare  to  fhe  west;  the  Pearl  Bank  is  thought 
to  commence  here,  and  extends  along  the  coast  to 
latitude  about  27°.  There  are  many  insignificant 
-towns  on  the  coast,  from  which  the  pearl  fishery  is 
carried  on*  The  most  considerable  toe  Labsa,  on 
Aftanriver;  Farut,  celebrated  for  its  grapes ;  El- 
•Katif,  supposed  to  be  the  andent  Gerra,  built  of 
salt  stone,  and  where  the  ruins  of  a  Portuguese 
^brt  are  seen ;  Grain,  Gran,  or  Koueit,  is  forty 
leagues  from  £1  Katif,  the  coast  between,  is  desert, 

and 
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with  many  idands.  Gran  is  a  town  of  mats  and 
polesy  with  10,000  inhabitants,  engaged  in  the 

pearl  fishery  to  a  considerable  extent.  Here  the 
East  India  Company's  packets  usual^  wait  for  the 
over-land  dispatches  from  England. 

BussoRA,  Bassora,  Basra  or  Busra,  called  by  the 
AxtbiAiSuref  or  the  rocky,  from  the  natmre  of 
the  surrounding  country,  is  a  straggling  Arab  town, 
ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  and  one  mile  and  a 
half  £rom  the  west  bank  of  the  river  of  the  Arabs. 
Acreek  runs  from  the  river  to  the  town,  by  which 
vflflsds  of  seventy  tons  ascend  to  the  latter.  The 
'  houses  of  Bussora  are  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with 
terraced  clay  roofs,  of  a  mean  appearance ; 
the  streets  narrow,  and  in  wet  weather  the  mud 
so  deep  that  walking  is  impossible.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  flanked  with  towers, 
bat  totally  incapable  of  defence  against  JBuropean 
tactics.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship,  , 
subordinate  to  the  grand  vicar  of  Bagdad.  Its 
bazars  are  extensive  and  abundantly  supplied. 
The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  80,000,  chiefly 
Arabs,  governed  by  a  Turkish  pasha,  subordinate 
to  the  pashalick  of  Bagdad. 

The  country  round  Bussora  is  a  level  plain,  and 
except  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  with- 
out tree  or  shrub.  The  cUmate  is  not  considered 
healthy ;  the  summers  are  extremely  hot,,  and  the 
winters  cold  and  wet :  the  extremes  of  the  thermo- 
meter are  110°  to  50 

The  trade  of  Bussora  is  very  considerable,  it  be- 
iiig  the  principal  euq^um  of  the  commerce  b^ 

tween 
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tween  India  and  the  Turkish  dominions.  Its  pro- 
per  experts  are  coiifined  to  JMnei  to  India, 
and  n  little  tvhMt  and  rioe,  to  the  portg  of  tiie  gul£ 
The  English  East  India  Company  have  a  factory 
here,  composed  of  a  resident,  surgeon,  a  subaltern 
.  officer,  and  a  few  seapoys :  the  principal  intention 
of  which  is  to  expedite  the  over-land  dispatches 
between.  England  and  India.  A  Tiirkish  adnuial 
h  stationed  at  Biissora,  under  the  idea  of  check- 
ing the  pirates  ;  but  his  eight  or  ten  armed  vessels, 
the  largest  mounting  fifty  guns,  are  generally  in  so 
bad  a  state  as  to  be  unable  to  go  out  of  port. 

CIpe  Jasqoes*  which         the  -  eastern  side  of 
tlie  Strait  4>fiOhmm8»  has  a  square  white  perforated 
diiffy  like  a  tower,  projecting  into  the  sea.   East  of 
the  cape  a  river  empties  itself  into  the  N.W.  angle 
of  Jasques  Bay*   Its  mouth  is  crossed  by  a  bar, 
with  but  seven  or  eight  ifeet  high  water^iandlbur 
ftllionis  and  a  half  within.* 
'  Ascen^ng  the  Persian  shcMre  of  the  gulf;  i^e 
places  of  any  note,  in  succession,  are  Mina,  on  the 
river  Ibrahim.  Gombroon,  or  Bender  Abassi  (Poit 
of  Abbas)^  was  formerly  a  celebrated  mart;  but  at 
presoit  »  nearly  deserted^  and  in  mins.    It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hfll  opposite  Ktsmishliltod, 
is  unhealthy,  and  without  water,  but  what  is  pre- 
served in  cisterns  from  the  rains.  (  •  ' 
Kongon,  or  Kungoon,  is  a  considerabte  town, 
^.  .'    .  •    •                  !     At  cr'with 

*  Tfie  Persian  shore  of  the  gulf,  towards  its  entrance.  Is  occupied 
Arabs,  geucially  indepeudent  of  the  Peraiaa  domiiiioD,  wlto  subsist  \)j 
l^rigaUon,  fithing  and  piracy.       ^  I  .«.. 
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Fmi»nskoT$,  -^ii^li  some  trade  ;  the  coast  is  here  lined  with 
stupendous  mountains,  rugged  and  barren.  Cape 
Verdistan,  or  Burdtstaiu  has  a  shoal  cunmng  out 
fiom  it  three  Ic^agues  to  the  south. 

Bushire  (Bender  Ahou-seher),  the  principal  fort 
of  the  Persians  in  the  gulf,  is  an  ill  built  town  of 
1>200  houses,  of  white  stone  or  sun-burnt  bricks*' 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  some  bastions,  merely^ 
sufficient  to  protect  it  frpm  the  iQsqHs  of  the 
Arabs.    It  is  built  on  ^.  point  of  :land  which  i^ 
insulated  in  high  tides.    Vessels  of  ten  feet  draft 
run  11})  the  river  to  the  town,  but  those  of  bui  theu 
cannot  approach  the  river's  mouth  nearer  than  five 
miles*    The  Water  procured  here  is  ^xtreioely 
brackish,  though  bi:ought  te^i  milies.  from>  tb^ 
Unwm* .  The  remains  of  the  Portuguese  factory 
and  castle  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  are  the  ruins  of 
Reeshire,  a  large  town  in  the  time  of  their  pow- 
er, four  miles  south  of  Bi^ire.    The;  English 
fiast^Imdia  Cotupimy  ji^ye  a^  resud^nt  here.  Its 
ttade  is  considerable^  being  properly  the  seaport 
of  Schiraz,  with  which  it  has  a  constant  commer- 
cial communication  by  caravans,  and  from  it  Per- 
sia is  principally  supplied  with  India  mte^hf^^dis^t 
for  which  it  pays  in  spccfe*.  . 

,The  Ckdf  of  Persia  has  seiveEal,jslaii^:<^.ii9jt^ 
of  which  the  fhst  towards  the  entraiice  is  the 
celebrated  Ormus,  six  miles  long,  and  two 
leagues  from  Bender- Abassi.  It  is  a  totally  bar- 
ren rock,  the  low  parts  of  which  are  covered 
Inth  a  crust  of  salt  r^embling  show.  Its  inhabi- 
tants are  few,  and  chiefly  subsist  by  collecting 

sulphur, 
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sulphur,  of  which  they  furnish  cargoes  to  some 
toull  vessels.  They  are  dependent  for  fresli  water 
€B  what  is  preserved  in  cisterns  in  tbe  rains. 

Ijarak  iale^  a  league  S.W.  of  Qnnus; 

Kishmish  (Oaraffti%  the  largest  island  in  the  giitt; 
is  twenty  leagues  long  east  and  west,  but  not  two 
broad ;  it  is  populous  and  well  cultivated,  pro- 
dudiig  wjieat  and  other  grain.    On  the  east  side 
is  a  good  port  named  Congo,  but  fit  only  for  junatt 
vessels*}  it  has  however  a  spring  <if  exceUent  Wa- 
ter,  almost  ^e  only  one  in  the  gulf.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  south  side  is  Angar  isle,  three  miles 
long,  occupied  by  wild>sheep  and  hogs.  v 
.  iNbmouth  and  Sefitn,  aito  called  Mam^  aiuj 
Sakaiet^  Km  atadi  I^alMybu* '  aiid  Jby  Bd|^ 
men  the  .tombs/^^he  nntMnt-  JraduBf  iage'twor'HiiiJl  ^ 
isles  three  leagues  from  the  west  side  of  Kismish. 

Poliore  and  Knobflore,  also  called  Souri  and 
Abou-mousa,  are  barren  islets.  Souri  makes  like 
a  two  masted  vessel. 

Kyen»  or  Keish*  island,  is  low,  fruitful,  and 
inhabited. 

Busheab,  or  Sheik-Saib,  is  of  considerable  size, 
well  inhabited,  and  covered  with  date  tiees.  On 
the  east  side  is  a  town  occupied  by  pirates. 

Karek,  or  Kharedje  (/comA),  north  of  Bushire, 
is  three  leagues  long  and  two  broad,  has  1,500 
inhabitants,  and  is  tolerable  cultivated,  producing 
wheat,  rice  and  barley ;  it  abounds  with  goats, 

but 

•  Tbe  name  of  tkb  islaud  is  rariousiy  corrupted  in  Cane,  Quit,  Kas, 
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but  has  few  other  animals.  On  the  north  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Dutch  factory,  established  between 
1750  and  1765.  The  island  at  present  is  subject 
to  the  Sheik  of  Bushire ;  on  iti  south  aide  is  fieah 
wsteiv  conyenient  for  shipping,  who  usually  take 
•pilots  here  ibc  Bussora.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  is  a  hill,  with  coral  and  sea  shells  on  its 
summit,  and  courses  of  lava  are  observed  on  its 

-  The-  ides  Bahrein,  Bah/Mr^  are»  as  their 
name  signifies,  two  in  number;  they  lie  befim 
Aftan  river,  five  leagues  from  the  main.  The 
largest,  named  Anal  by  the  Arabs,  the  ancient 
TyloSy  is  level,  covered  with  date  trees,  and  has 
•  Ibrtifiedtoink  The  and  smali^  is  cal- 
led ^Samak^iihejr  are  cetebrated  for  the  great  peaii 
fishery  carried  on  wmr  Aemj  they  are  subject  to 
the  Sheik  of  Bushire. 


c  w  > 


*rUE  SOUTH  COAST  OF  PERSIA. 

The  south  coast  of  Persia,  from  being  seldom 
Visited,  is  consequently  very  little  known  to  Eiwco- 
peans,  and  our  materials  for  its  description  pro-' 
portionably  scanty.  In  general  it  is  mountainous, 
the  ridges  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
sea  ;  almost  the  only  trees  seen  are  the  date  ;  the 
land  is  generally  dry  and  barren,  and  the  water  is 
scarce  and  bad.  Janka,  or  Jasques  river,  has 
twelve  feet  at  the  entrance,  and  three  miles  up  it 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Portuguese  factory,  and  some 
.  weDs.* 

Mekran,  or  Tiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kurkeo, 
or  Kurene,  which  forms  its  port,  named  Churbar, 
or  Chewabad,  is  one  of  the  best  ports  on  this 
coast*  Th^  modern. town  is  nothing  more  than 
a  few  straggling  dwelling  places  of  mats  attach- 
ed to  poles  ;  good  water  is,  however,  to  be  had 
here,  as  well  as  goats  and  sheep,  but  neither 
bullocks  nor  poultry.  A  small  quantity  of  cotton, 
silk,  and  some  shawls  are  expcnrted  from  henc« 
by  the  country  vessels.   The  ruins  of  the  ancient 

VOL,  III.  H  town 

•  ^ 

*  From  Cape  Jasques  to  Cape  Guadel  the  natives  call  themselves 
Bndin,  and  from  benoe  to  Crotdqrtibejrtakethenaneof  BlocUei}  then 
k,  howcfCT;  wo  ffiffMpuft  Id  their  nipfmnntt. 
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town  of  Mekran,  where  the  Portuguese  had  a 
factory,  are  higher  up  the  bay. 

fiucker*bender  is  a  small  port  in  Guttar  Bay, 
only  worthy  of  notice  as  being  one  of  the  i«(treat8 
of  the  pirate  vessels  of  the  Guzerat.  Cape  Gua- 
del  is  on  a  peninsula  of  moderate  elevation,  with 
low  lands  on  each  side,  but  high  mountains  inland. 
The  low  isthmus  was  formerly  crossed  by  a  wall^ 
wfaichy  as  well  as  the  town>  built  of  stone,  and 
some  wells,  are  now  entirely  in  ruins,  and  the  few 
inhabitants  dwell  in  mat  houses  close  under  the 
north  side  of  tiie  cape ;  they  are  chiefly  weavers 
of  coarse  carpets  and  narrow  checks.  Water, 
goats,  sheep,  and  fowls  may  be  got  here ;  and  in 
its  vicinity  is  the  island  Ashtola,  whose  sandy  coves 
are  frequented  by  turtles. ' 

Songomaney,  or  Sonnneany,  is  a  poor  town, 
at  the  mouth  of  .a  river,  witli  an  old  ruined  mud 
fort. 
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HISTORICAL  ESSAY 

ONTBB 

AND  PR06R£SS 
THE  EUROPEAN  ESTABLISHMENTS  " 

IN  INDIA. 


Under  the  classical  name  of  India,  and  the  po 
pul^  one  of  East-Indies,  it  is  customary  to  com- 
prehend two  great  regions  of  Southern  Aaia^ 
Tke  fiiBt  including  the  countries  between  the  In* 
dus  and  the  Ganges^  or  Hindostanf*  the  south 
extremity  of  which,  from  the  Nerbudda  on  the 
west,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  on  the  east, 
is  called  by  Europeans  the  Feninsula  witfm  the 
Gangesi'  or  the  Hither  Peninsula^  and  bj  the 
nativesy  .the  Deccan,  or  Country  of  die  South* 

The  second  region  comprises  the  countries  be^ 
tween  the  Ganges  and  China,  and  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  or 
th^  Farther  Peninsula,  In  this  region  is  also 
^  H  2  .  usually 

*  Hiodottan,  or  Indostan,  ii  derived  from  the  river  Hind  or  Scind  of  the 

■nath-ei  rlnitujf  whence  also  the  name  of  //indoa^  the  proper  n|»;-i,!lation 
of  the  native  Indians  improjHTly  called  (lehtnns  by  ihe  Kiiglinti^  by  a  cornip*- 
lioii  of  the  Pvriuguese  Geniios,  Gentiles  or  I'agant. 
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usually  included  the  vast  Malay  Archipelago^  ex* 
tending  to  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea. 
I^JPfiSr*     From  the  most  remote  antiquity,   a  commerce  ^ 
was  carnedon  between  Europe  and  IiMfia*  by  routes 
which  .varied  with  the  successive  revolutions  of 
empires.    According  to  the  doubtful  authority  of, 
the  priests  of  Egypt  preserved  by  Diodorus,  Sesos- 
tris,  the  Egyptian  King,  conquered  the  whole  of 
'  India  to  the  Ganges;. but  after  his  deaths  the 
Egyptians  relapsed  mto  their  ancient  unsocial  sys- 
tem, which  led  thenv  to  hold  naritime  affiars  in 
detestation,  and  many  ages  elapsed  before  Egypt 
t     again  resumed  its  connection  with  India. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Fhenidnns,  tftat  of  India  was  the  most  lu- 
crative* This  people  having  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Eziorigeber  and  other  ports  at  llie  head  of 
the  Arabic  Gulf,  from  thence  held  a  regular  inter- 
course witli  India  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
At  first  the  merchandize  was  conveyed  direct  by 
land  from*  the  ports  of  Idumea  to  Tyre»  but  the 
Phenicians  having  got  possession  of  Rhinocorurat 
(EI  Arisch)  the  nearest  port  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Arabic  Gulf,  the  commodities  of  India  were 
brought  to  this  port,  from  whence  the^  were  sent 
by  sea  to  Tyre. 

The  seeoad  routes  which  ako  seems^  to^  have 
existed  from  the  most  early  times,  was  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  through  Messopotumia  to  the  Medi- 
terranean coasts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  this  commerce,  Solomon  founded 
acityinan  Oom  of  thedes^  whose  Syrian  name 

of 
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^Tadmar,  and  Greek  one  of  Palmyra,  denoted  i^SSSiiSiT 
itB  situation  among  palm  trees,  and  "wbich  rapidly 
Inereased  in  power  and  splendoar,  and  maintained 
its  incle|)endence  until  conquered  by  Aurdiany 
when  trade  forsook  it,  and  at  present  a  few  miser** 
able  huts  of  Arabs  are  alone  seen  amidst  the  most 
majrntficent  rains. 

Besides  tbese  two  routes  by  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian Gulfs,  two  others  by  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas  also  existed  from  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  first  is  not  very  clearly  traced  by  the  ancient 
wiiters,  who  seem  to  have  confounded  the  Ochus 

* 

which  fatlis  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  the  Oana 
which  falls  into  Latke  Aral.   Admitting  this  'mis- 
take, the  Toute,  according  tolStrabo,  was'  as  fol- 
lows-.— *the  productions  of  India  being  collected  at 
.Fatala  (Tatta),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  ascend- 
ed this  river  as  far  as  it  was  found  navigable,  from 
-whence  they  were  conveyed  by  caravans  to  the 
Oxus  (Oihoh),  where  they  were  again  embarked, 
and  descended  the  river  to  its  nearest  approach 
to  the  Ochus  (Tedjen),  to  convey  them  to  which 
x^aravans  were  again  employed.     Descending  ^he 
Ochtis  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  merchandize  cross- 
ed this  latter,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus  (Kui) 
which  was  ascended  to  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
Phasis  (Rioni),  where  caravans  were  a  third  tim'i 
employed  to  convey  the  goods  to  Sarapana  (Scho.    ' . 
Taban*)  on  this  river,  wliich  was  descended  to  the 
Slack  Sea. 

H  5  An 
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*  Ntfv  a Jwap-df  raiiu  in  4he  kingdom  of  Imiretta. 
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;£;2Sff£r    An  occanonal  jdeviation  from  tluB  route-  seequi 

~  to  have  taken  place,  thus  the  merchants  at  times 
following  the  course  of  the  OxiiSy  arrived  at  Lake 
Aral,  which  they  crossed,  and  transported  their 
goods  by  land  to  the  Caspian,  oa  which  embark- 
ing; they  arrived  at  the  Wolga»  which  they  as^ 
cended  to  its  nearest  approach  to  iAke  TtmoM 
(Don),  to-  which  latter,  crossing  by  land,  they  des- 
cended it  to  the  Sea  of  Azoph. 

The  fourth  route,  according  to  Strabo,  was 
across  the  Caucasus  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Blaek 
Sba,  but  as  camels  could  ,not  be  employed  on  tbes^ 
mountains,  and  he  expressly  says,  they  were  made 
use  of,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  caravans 
passed  rpund  by  the  nortli  of  the  Caspian,  which 
route  was  still  frequented  by  Uie  merchants  ,  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Such  were  the  tracks  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  India  when  Alexander  undertook  his 
grand  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  the  latter 
pountry.  Observing  the  state  of  prosperity  to 
ivhich  Tyre  had  arrived  by  her  India  trade,  the 
^(ilacedonian  monarch  determined  to  share  in  this 
traISc,  and  for  this  purpose,  when  he  had  become 
master  of  Egypt,  he  founded  the  city  to  which  he 
his  name»  and  which  soon  rose  to  a  degree 
m  splendour  equal  to  that  of  Tyre  in  her  nmt 
.  prpsperous  moment. 

When  the  Greeks  of  Egypt  had  acquiied  the 
knowledge  of  the  monsoons,  instead  of  the  tedi- 
ous coasting  voyages,  a  more  direct  communica- 
tion with  India  took  place.    The  merchants  as- 
cended 
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jBendttd  Ae  ISle  fimn  Juliopolis  (about  two  niles  iSS^ 
from  Alexandria)  to  Coptos,  which  they  refached 

in  twelve  days  ;  from  hence  they  transported  their 
goods  by  caravans  to  Berenice^  a  journey  of  twelve 
dftjs  moid.  Here  they  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
flummer,  and  immediately  embarking^  reached 
the  port  of  Oseilis  (Ghella),  on  the  east  coast  oT 
Arabia  Felix,  in  thirty  da)  s,  from  whence  thirty 
days  more  navigation  carried  them  to  Miisiris  (pro- 
bably Merjee)  on  the  west  coast  of  India.  Some 
more  intrepid  navigators^  it  is  probable,  evei^ 
doubled  Taprobame  (Ceylon),  and  ascended-  the 
Ganges  to  Fatibothra,  the  most  celebrated  com- 
mercial  city  of  ancient  India.*  The  Egyptians 
I'eturaed  irom  India  w^tti  the  N.£.  monsoon,  per- 
forming their  voyage  within  the  year* 

The  great  mass  of  the  commerce  between  India 
igDid  £urope  continued  to  follow  the  route  of  the 
Red  Sea  until  the  seventh  century,  wlien  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens,  transferred  it  bjf 
the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople. 

The  Venetians,  as  we  have  alrea^  seen,t  pref 
yailed  on  the  Mameluke^,  become  masters  of 
Egypt,  to  permit  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  route^ 
and  when  De  Gama  displayed  the  Portuguese  flag 
in  tile  Indian  Seas,  iUe:(andria  was  the  sole  entre- 
pot of  Indian  commerce.  -  $ 

H  4  At 

•  Patna,  according  to  Major  Ren ud  ;  AUababad,  according  to  Danrille^ 

and  Rajahmaul,  accortlins  tu  Mr.  W  ilfurd, 

« 
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At  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Fortaguese 
^    in  India,  the  west  coast  of  Hindostan  was  divid« 

ed  between  two  great  sovereigns,  the  King  of 
Cambay  and  the  Zamorin,  each  of  whom  was 
acknowledged  lord  parampunty  by  numerous  petty 
princes* 

The  Zamorin's  dominions  included  the  whole 

coast  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin,  of  which 
Callicut  was  the  capital,  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
mercial cities  of  India.  De  Gama,-  informed  of 
its  ridies  at  Melinda»  immediately  proceeded 
thither,  and  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Zamorin,  when  the 
insinuations  of  the  Mahometan  merchants  caused 
that  prince  not  only  to  change  his  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Portuguese,  but  determined  him 
to  destroy  them:  this  resolution,  however,  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  execute,  and  De  Gama  return* 
ed  in  triumph  to  Lisbon.  Thirteen  vessels  were 
imhiediately  dispatched  under  Cabral  to  Callicut, 
where  he  found  the  Moors  as  little  favourable  to 
him  as  they  had  been  to  De  Gama,  and  fiily  of 
his  people  being  massacred,  in  revenge  he  set  fire 
to  the  town  and  all  the  ships  in  the  port,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Cochin  and  Cannanore, 

The  kings  of  those  places  received  him  favour- 
ably, and  with  several  other  tributary  princes, 
solicited  his  9ssistance  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Zamorin,  By  these  alliances,  the  Portuguese 
shortly  acquired  so  great  a  preponderancy,  as  to 
give  law  to  the  whole  coast,  fixing  their  own 
prices  OA  the  productions  of  the  country,  and 
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building  citadels  in  the  chief  towns.  At  the  same 
time  they  also  acquired  a  footing  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon. 

In  15O89  Alphonso  Albuqueique  airived  in 
India,  as  comnvinder  of  the  Portuguese.  Tha 
first  object  of  this  great  commander  was  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  a  good  harbour,  and  Goa  being 
in  every  respect  eligible,  he  attacked  and  took  it 
intii  tittle  difficulty;  but  being  in  want  of  pro- 
Tisions  and  closely  besieged  by  the  natives,  he 
was  again  obliged  to  relinquish  it  and  i1eth*e  to 
his  ships.  In  a  few  months  he,  however,  ap- 
peared before  it  agjain,  carried  it  by  surprise,  and 
fortifying  it  so  as  successfully  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  the  native  forces,  it  became  the  m^ropoU^of 
the  Portuguese  in  India,  from  whence  they  spread 
their  conquests  and  their  commerce  ovei:  the 
eastern  seas.  '  '  '  »  • 

•  The  Venetians  did  not,  however,  surrender  the 
trade  of  India  without  a  struggle.  Foreseeing  that 
the  *  successes  of  De  Grama  and  his  Ibilbwers 
must,  if  not  checked,  annihilate  their  oWn  com<4 
merce  through  Egypt,  they  left  no  means  untried 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Portu- 
guese. '  '     '  \ 

Their  emissaries  were  employed  to  persuade  th£ 
Arabs  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  it  was  their  intmst  t6 
unite  with  them  against  a  nation  who  had  seized 
on  the  source  of  their  mutual  riches.  The  Sul- 
tans of  Egypt,  also,  soon  felt  the  consequences 
of  the  Portuguese  voyages  to  India,  in  the  reduced 
XfcespU  of  the  transit  duties,  which  thqr  levied 
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oa  ail  tke  India  mei>chandize  passinj^  through  iheif 
^OQlhiiQQ^  and  which  formed  a  conttden^le  por** 
tion  of  their  revenues.  The  only  means  of  recover- 
ing the  trade,  the  Portuguese  were  thus  ravishing 
from  them,  was  by  maintaining  a  superior  iieet 
lU.th^.I^d Sea;  but  its  ^horjss  afiorded  notont 
Wibiiffy  inaterial  for  .conalniction  or  equipment* 
The  Venetians,  however,  obviated  ihis  obstacle^ 
by  sending  these  materials  to  Alexandria,  from 
whence  they  were  conveyed  on  the  Nile  to  Grand 
PalxQ,  and  thence  by  canals  across  the  Desert  tp 
Sue^i  from  which  pOtU  ml60S^  four  large  ships 
fui4  several  smaller  ones  sailed  for  India. 

The  Portuguese  had  not,  however,  been  utim 
-watchful  of  the  motions  of  the  Venetians,  and 
with  the  intention  of  counteracting  them, 
})i^yjia  l^X>7«  made  themselves  masters,  of  thf 
island  of  Socotra,  which  they  fidsely  considered 
the  cf  the  Arabian  Gkilf  The  Egyptian  fleet, 
however,  made  its  way  into  the  Indian  Sea,  and 
being  joined  by  the  fleet  oi  the  King  of  Camhay» 
atjl;a^k|^  the  Portuguese  at  first  with  some  success, 
jifoi  itfp  latter  jeceiMii;|g.r|Bin£Drcements  from  For* 
tugal :  sQon  Trained  ibf  superiority  to  lose  it  no 
more.  The  Egyptian  vessels  that  attempted  tq 
guit  the  Red  Sea  were  driven  back  or  destroyed  ; 
^Qd,^Ula^  the  Portugi^^  were  leQ;  tiie  undis^ 

.  jlit.^iii^  same  -time  that  ,  the  l^xirtuguese  wer^ 
^U9.., securing  the  command  of  the  Red  Sea  they 

did  not  neglect  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Ormus,  on 
an  :i^ad  at  its  entrance,  was  then  the  capital  of 
^.        '  ,  a  powerful 
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A  powerM  kiagdom,  extending  cm  both  aliores 
the  gulf  $  and  was,  also,  the  entrepot  of  commerce 

between  Persia  and  India,  from  whence  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  latter  were  conveyed  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Syria  by 
Al^po."*  The  Portuguese  commenced  their 
Qgeratioiis  by  pillaging  and  burning  the  towns 
dependiTig  on  CHrmus,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into 
the  capital,  and  when  they  thought  they  had  suffi- 
ciently succeeded,  they  summoned  the  king  to 
become  tributary  to  Portugal,  as  he  was  to 
Persia.  This  demand  was*  however*  rejected* 
and  the  fleets  of  Ormus  and  Persia  uniting,  gave 
battle  to  the  Portuguese  ;  but,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, were  totally  defeated  by  a  much  inferior 
fiurce  :  the  consequence  of  which  was  permis- 
sion to  build  a  qtadei  to  command  both  the  pooto 
of  Ormus. 

The  command  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf 

being  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
commerce  between  India  and  Europe  by  these 
routes  entirely  ceased and  these  enterpnsin£|4n« 
truders.  secured  firom  all  competition  on  the 
western  shores  of  India,  turned  their  thoi])ghts  tC( 
conquests  on  the  cast. 

.  Neglecting  the  Coromandel  Coast,  which  pos- 
sessed no  ports,  they  passed  on  towards  the  sup-^ 
posed  richer  regions  beyond  the  Ganges*,  and  tb^ 
Malay  Peninsula,  then  believed  to  be  the  Golden 
.  .  Chersonensis 

'  *  This  route  by  Aleppo  miccerded  t5thaf  lif  IHihiiyni,  on  tlie  destnutiotf 
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Chersonenns  of  the  antients,  first  fixed  their 

attention.  From  the  merchants  of  Surat  they 
had  heard  of  the  wonderful  riches  of  Malacca,  and 
determined  to  share  them  :  four  ships  accordingly 
sailed  from  Portugal,  id  1508,  for  that  city;  but 
on  their  arrival  they  found  the  Malays  entirely 
averse  to  any  intercourse,  and  after  several  of 
their  men  were  massacred  they  were  obli<2^ed  to 
return  to  Lisbon,  without  having  established  any 
commercial  relations* 

This  check  did  not,  however,  make  them  relin- 
quish their  project,  and,  in  1510,  a  more  powerful 
force  was  sent  from  Portugal  to  execute  it.  At 
Cochin,  Albuquerque  took  the  command  of  this 
fieet,  consisting  of  nineteen  ships  and  1,400 
troops,  and  proceeded  to  Malacca,  of  which  after 
an  obstinate  defence  he  made  himsdf  master; 
and  shortly  afterwards  received  ambasssidors  from 
several  princes  of  Sumatra,  who  desired  to  be 
received  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

From  Malacca  the  Portuguese  dispatched  a 
parf  of  their  squadron  to  the  Molucca  idands. 
This  rich  archipelago  had  remained  hid  from  aJl 
but  its  own  inhabitants  until  the  middle  ages, 
wlicn  some  Chinese  were  driven  on  it  by  chance, 
and  discovered  the  nutmeg  and  clove,  spices 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  the  taste  for  which 
quickly  spread  over  the  eas^  and  from  thence 
passed  to  Europe. 

•  The  Arabs,  then  the  most  adventurous  navi- 
gators iu  the  world,  crowded  to  the  Archipelago, 
and  monopolised  its  productionsi  till  ihe  arrival 
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of  the  Portuguese,  wlio  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  their  way,  shortly  got  a  footing 
and  built  a  citadel  on  Ternate,  one  of  the  principal 
islands. 

The  Portuguese  now  turned  their  views  towards 
China,  the  natives  of  which  traded  to  Malacca 

in  their  own  vessels,  and  were  admired  for  their 
politeness  and  humaDity»  qualities  which  the 
lowest  of  their  sailors  possessed  in  a  far  superi6r 
d^ee  to  the  nobles  of  Europe^  at  that  period. 
In  1518,  a  squadron  was  sent  irom  Portugal,  with 
an  ambassador,  to  China ;  who,  conducting  hini/- 
self  with  prudence  and  moderation  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  a 
treaty  of  commerce^  when  aiiother  Portuguese 
squadron  appeared  on  the  coast»  the  people  of 
which,  without  permission,  built  a  fort  on  the  . 
island  of  Taman,  from  whence  they  issued  forth 
and  plundered  the  Chinese  vessels,  violated  their 
women,  and  carried  off  their  men.  The  irritated 
Chinese  equipped  a  powerful  fleet,  through  which 
the  Portuguese  squadron  with  difficulty  forced  its. 
way.  The  ambassador  w^as  thrown  into  prison 
where  he  died,  and  his  nation  was  for  several 
years  excluded  from  China. 

About  the  same  period,  the  Portuguese  com^ 
menced  an  intercourse  vdth  Sumatra.  A  chief  of 
Paray,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  being  dispossessed  by 
an  usurper,  solicited  assistance  from  tlie  Euro- 
peans, who  reinstated  him,  after  killing  the 
usurper  in  a  pitched  battle ;  in  return  for  this 

service. 
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service,  the  re'stored  prince  consented  to  do 
homage  to  the  croum  of  Portugal,  and  to  grant 
to  its  sulgects  the  monopoly  of  all  the  pepper 
produced  in  his  territory,  as  well  as  permitoion  to 
erect  a  citadel.  The  Portuguese  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  retiiin  their  ascendancy  in  this  island ; 
a  war  having  broken  out  between  the  prince  their 
friend  and  the  King  of  Achen,  the  former  was 
conquered,  and  after  some  bloody  contests,  the 
Portuguese  were  obliged  to  evacuate  their  citadel 
and  retire  to  Mahicca.  From  this  period,  a  san- 
guinary and  exterminating,  but  still  indecisive* 
warfare  was  carried  on  between  the  Portuguese 
and  Achenese  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

The  Portuguese,  after  being  for  a  considerable 
period  shut  out  from  China,  at  length  gained 
permission  to  trade  to  the  island  of  Sanciam, 
where  they  exchanged  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  precious  stones  and  ivory  of  Ceylon  for 
silks,  porcelain,  drugs,  and  tea.  For  some  time 
they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  ^vith  the 
privilege  of  trading  alone,  when,  at  length,  an 
opportunity  oiiered  of  forming  a  more  solid  esta- 
blishment* 

A  Chinese  pirate  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
island  of  Macao,  from  whence  he  infested  the 

neighbouring  coasts,  and  even  besieged  Canton. " 
The  Chinese  demanding  the  assistance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, the  latter  sent  a  force  from  Sanciam, 
which  obliged  the  pirate  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
pursued  him  to  Macao,  where  being  entirely  de« 

feated. 
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fcated,  he  kifled  himself  in  despair ;  and  for  this 
serv  ice  the  emperor  granted  the  island  of  Macao 
to  the  Portuguese. 

From  China  we  are  now  to  follow  these  enter* 
prisii^  mariners  to  Japan.    In  154f9>  a  Chinese 
jnnk,  bound  from  Siam  to  Chhiai  wiHi  three  Por- 
tuguese passengers  on  board,  was  driven,  by  a 
6torm»  on  the  coast  of  Japan :  the  Portuguese 
^  being  well  received  by  the  natives,  gave  such  a 
description  .of  this  celebrated  country,  as  ron8e4 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  spirit 
of  adventure  in  the  merchants;  and  a  number  of 
both  classes  flocked  to  Japan,  where  they  were 
both  successful,  the  former  in  converting  the 
P^^an  natives,  and  the  latter  in  establishing  a 
trade  for  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  which  they  re- 
tained till  16S8,  when  they  were  driven  entirely 
from  the  Japanese  dominions,  in  consequence  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  thus  extending  their 
power  and  commerce  over  Asia,  they  did  not 
overlook  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  on  which  Arab 

« 

colonies  had  been  established  for  many  centiu*ies, 
paiticularly  on  tlie  coast  of  Zangucbar,  whicli  af- 
forded a  great  part  of  the  gold  that  alimented  the 
trade  of  the  Arabs  with  India.  The  Portuguese 
could  not  contemplate  without  coveting  this 
source  of  wealth,  and  in  about  1508  they  suc- 
ceeded in  subjecting  the  little  Arab  states,  and 
on  their  ruins  tbunded  an  empire,  which  still  no- 
minally exists,  and  extends  from  Sofala  to  Melin- 
da,  though  there  are  many  portions  of  this  space 

that 
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that  do  not  acknowledge  the  Portuguese  domI« 
nion. 

Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Portuguese  were  masters  of  the  east  coast  of  ^ 
Africa ;  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia ;  of  tho 
two  peninsulas  of  India ;  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
and  of  tlie  trade  to  China  and  Japan.  Throughout 
this  immense  space  their  will  was  law,  as  well  on 
the  land  as  on  the  sea,  while  their  despotism  was 
■lich,  that  neither  nations  nor  individuals  dared 
to  trade  without  their  licence,  and  all  the  most 
lucrative  branches  of  commerce  they  retained  en* 
tirely  to  themselves,  so  that  they  regulated  the 
jooarkets  of  Europe  and  India  at  their  pleasure. 

So  many  advantages  might  be  supposed  sufficient 
to  consolidate  a  power  that  no  circumstances 
could  overthrow;  but  those  advantages  had  been^ 
the  fruits  of  courage  and  virtue,  which  were  no 
longer  to  be  found  among  the  Portuguese  of 
India. 

The  abuse  of  riches,  the  intoxication  of  success^ 
the  vices  and  inability  of  then:  chie&,  and  above 
all  their  distance  from  the  mother  country,  and 

consequent  independence  of  her  control,  had 
totally  changed  their  dispositions.  Religious  zeal, 
which  had  at  first  tended  to  animate  their  courage, 
now  only  increased  their  cruelty,  by  teaching, 
them  to  believe  it  meritorious  to  pillage,  cheatr 
massacre,  and  make  slaves  of  idolaters.  They 
seized  every  vessel  that  presumed  to  spread  her 
sails  on  the  Indian  seas  without  their  permission, 
jravaged  the  coasts,  insulted  the  native  princes, 

destroyed 
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destroyed  the  temples  of  tlieir  religion,  and  be- 
came the  scourge  and  tep  or  of  Asia.  Nor  was  it 
i^piinst  the  oiiU  natives  akoifi.  that  th^  inii|uitie8 
^ere  d^reeted^  t}^  inquisition  was  esti^died  at 
Go8»  aBd-  wkoefver  was  unfbrtunate  enough  to  be 
supposed  rich,  was  too  sure  to  become  the  victim 
of  this  infernal  tribunal. 

The  establishments  were  a|  the  ^ame  time  dU , 
yided  and  tora  by  Actions;  the  tribute  paid  by 
150  native  princes,  and  every  other  branch  of 
revenue,  was  squandered  by  individuals,  so  that 
sufficient  was  not  carried  to  the  public  treasury  to 
defray  the  ^penaes  ok'  the  forts,  and  keep  up  the 
marine  oeeessary  to  protect  commerce.  Effemina- 
cy pervaded  ^e  arpiy,  the  officers  of  which  were 
surrounded  by  bands  of  dancing  girls  and  concu- 
bines, and  in  short  their  manners  were  a  strange 
mixture  of  avarice  and  prodigaiity,  debauchery 
anddevotkm*  Such  was  the  degradation  of  the 
Portuguese  nation  in  India,  when  Juan  de  Castro 
arrived  as  viceroy."  The  brilliant  administration  of 
this  able  chief  for  a  short  time  arrested  its  down- 
hill career,  but  it  was  too  far  gone  to  be  recover- 
ed by  the  virtues  or  abilities  of  one  man..  The 
native  princes  at  last,  roused  by  their  accumulated 
ii^iesb  and  encouraged  by  the  supineness  of 
their  oppressors,  united  in  a  secret  league  to  ex- 
terminate them ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  cause 
of  humanity,  their  preparations  were  too  dilatory, 
and  reinforcements  of  the  best  troops  of  Portugp^ 
arriving,  under  the  brave  and  prudent  Ataide,  a 
general  attack  made  on  the  Porti^gues^  estaUiah- 
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jnents  by  the  allied  princes*  in  1567 9  failed  of 
(Niccessi  and  traoqusUify  was  again  for  a  while  re* 
stored.  A  revolution  at  home,  however*  hastened 
the  subversion  of  ihe  Portuguese  power  in  India, 
already  so  deeply  undermined  by  the  vices  of  its 
subjects. 

A.D.1M0.  On  the  union  of  Portugal  to  Spain,  the  esta- 
blishments in  the  eastern  world  were  divided  into 
three  separate  governments*  independent  of  each 
other,  and  consequently  possessing  different  inte- 
rests, and  actuated  by  different  views.  Many  of 
the  Portuguese,  conceiving  themselves  to  have  no 
longer  a  country,  either  turned  pirates,  or  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  native  princes :  every  indi- 
vidual thought  only  of  the  speediest  means  of 
making  his  fortune,  and  manners  had  arrived  at 
the  acme  of  corruption,  when  two  brave,  free, 
prudent,  and  tolerant  people,  destined  successively 
to  succeed  to  the  Portuguese  power,  first  appeared 
in  India. 


^wjoftiK  When  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  had 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  the 
thoughts  of  the  new  republicans  were  naturally 
turned  towards  the  acquirement  of  power  and 
'  riches  by  commerce,  as  most  congenial  to  their 
government,  to  the  smallness  of  their  territory,  and 
to  its  local  situation.  Among  other  branches  of 
trade  which  poured  wealth  into  the  ports  of  Hol« 
land  was  that  of  Lisbon ;  firom  whence  the  Dutdi 
merchants  procured  the  productions  of  India  to 
resell  them  to  aD  the  nations  of  the  north. 
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Pyifp  II.  become  master  of  Portugat  prohibited 
his  new  subjects  from  all  commercial  transactions 
with  his  enemies ;  and  the  Dutch,  thus  excluded 
from  Lisbon,  determined  to  seek  the  same  ol^ects 
at  their  source.    Having,  however,  neither  ex- 
perienced seamen  nor  persons  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  commerce,  and  there  being  besides  great 
danger  in  appearing  on  a  far  distant  coast  in  tiie 
entire  possession  of  an  enemy,  the  first  4ittempt  to 
share  in  the  India  trade  was  by  seeking.j^  passage 
to  China  by  the  nortli^  in  which  the  £ngliah  had 
akeady  failed.    While  employed  in  this  pursuit, 
with  no  better  success,  lloutman^  a  native  of 
Holland,  contiaed  in  the  prisons  of  Lisbon  for  d^t* 
pr^osed  to  the  merchants  of  Ilotterdam,  to  reveal 
lothehi  his  knowledge  of  Indian  commerce^  pro- 
vided his  debts  were  paid.    His  proposal  being 
accepted  an  association  was  formed,  by  which  four 
ships  were  equipped  and  sent  to  India,  under 
Uoutman,  in  1594.   Tlie  success  of  the  first  voy- 
age extended  only  to  procuring  some  pepper  at 
Java,  and  establishing  a  friendly  commumcatiofi 
Willi  the  Javanese.    On  Houtman's  return  the 
association  determined  to  form  an  establishment 
on  this  island*  aod  secure  the  monopoly  of  its 
pepper,  {"or  this  purpose  a  squadron  of  eight  sail 
was  sent  out  in  1^98 ;  and,  after  some  difficulty, 
the  Dutch  got  permis^on  to  trade,  but  were, 
refused  that  of  forming  any  establishment.  Here 
they  loaded  four  of  their  ships  with  pepper  for 
Europe,  and  sent  the  rest  to  tlie  Molucca  Island^- 
ifjcom  some  of  n^hich  the  natives  had  akeady  driven 
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•  ♦ 

the  Portuguese.    The  cMefe  in  several  of  thc» 

islands  received  the  Dliteh  in  a  friendly  manner, 
permitting  them  to  establish  factories,  and  load 
their  ships  with  spices. 

The  success  of  this  voyage  created  a  general 
vage  in  the  Dutch  merchants  to  engage  in  so 
lucrative  a  branch  of  trade ;  and  so  many  assoda- 
tions  were  formed,  and  the  aviditv  with  which 
they  out-bid  each  other  in  the  Indian  markets  was 
such,  that  they  were  all  on  the  point  of  being 
ruined,  when  the  goveitament  inte^ered ;  and,  in 
160%,  united  all  the  separate  societies  into  one 
company,  to  which  was  granted  all  the  powers  of 
sovereignty  over  the  establishments  they  might 
form  in  the  Indian  seas.  Fourteen  large  and 
several  smaller  ships  were  immediately  dispatched 
to  India  by  the  company ;  and  before  1609  foHi* 
fied  factones  were  established  at  Java,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Johore. 

In  1607  the  Dutch  attempted  to  gain  a  footing 
in  Chin^,  but  were  counteracted  by  the  intriguef 
of  the  Portuguese  missionaries.  Detonnioing  to 
procui*e  by  force  what  was  refused  to  solicit 
tation,  they  seized  se\  eral  Chinese  vessels ;  but  a 
Portuguese  squadron  from  Macao  obliged  them  to 
qiiit  the  coast.  Some  years  after  they  made  an 
imsQccessful  attack  on  Macao,  and  th^  establish- 
ed fliemselves  on  Fisher's  Island;  from  which, 
however,  they  derived  no  advantage,  as  the 
Chinese  of  the  continent  were  prohibited  fiom 
holding  any  communication  ^with  them,  and  they 
were  about  to  abandoathe  island*  when,  in  1624, 

they 
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they  were  ,invited  to  Formosa.    Here  they  formed 
an  establishment ;  and  shortly  after,  oa  the  coil- 
9ie9t  of  Chins  by  the  J»ftm,  10Q,gOO  Chinese 
^whigntittg  to  that  isUiiid»  intarodvced  tli«.  industry 
and  activity  of  their  nation,  and  it  became  one  of 
the  first  markets  of  Asia ;   its  harbours  being 
crcWded  with  the  vessds  of  China,  Japan,  ^Siam^ 
Jbirat  and  the  JPhi^ppines.    An  imfore$een  event, 
how«¥er,'  destroyed  the  Dutch  prospetily  in  this 
idand  in  a  few  years.   A  Chinese  adventurer, 
'    whose  father  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  governs 
jnent,  on  pretence  of  revenging  his  murder,  de- 
.termised  to  make  himself  m0>^r  of  Former 
.fiam  ,wbmce.he  coidd  easily         the  cQ^hj|i^ 
Jbe  accordingly  besieged  ,the  Dutdi  fort  of  {Mpul* 
which  he  took  in  1662;  and  from  this  time  tfcp 
Dutch  have  been  obliged  to  trade  to  Canton  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  other  nations  of  Europe* 

In. the  beguustng  of  the  seveoteentb  century 
ibe-  Dutch)  first  sent.«hips  to  Japan»  and  ei^lished 
•a  fiurtory  on.  an  island  near  iPifando.  In  I60I  they 
received  permission  to  trade  to  all  parts  of  the 
Japanese  dominion;  but,  in  1619,  this  privilege 
,was  restraiiied.  In  1638  they  were  ordered  to 
destroy  Hieir  &ct<ny  at  .Fixando,  jsod  three  yean 
after  .mre  deprived  of  their  privileges*  and  ooor 
fined  to  the  artificial  island  of  Decima,  in  the  povt 
of  Nangasaki,  and  the  trade  laid  under  such 
aestraints  that  at  necoaaarily  declined :  the  thjro^ 

aonuid , ships  were Tttlucsd  to  two;  in  1770  to 
mi  two  altemrtdy  s  and  latterly^  1807»  Qno  aar 
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nual  ody,  of  ton^  is  sent  from  Bat«m 
to  Ja{NUi» 

On  their  first  arrival  in  the  Indian  Seas,  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  had  only  occasional  skir- 
jnishes  ;  but  a  sanguinary  war  soon  followed, 
which,  in  the  end,  totally  destroyed  the  Portuguese 
power.  The  latter  people  had  in  their  favouTtbe 
alliance  of  many  of  the  native  princes,  ^hom  felur 
kept  in  subjection,  and  the  superior  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  seas,  while  the  Dutch  had  to  oppose 
to  these  advantages,  the  stimulus  of  their  wanted 
the  amor-patria  which  impelled  them  to  eveiy 
exertion  liiat  might  tend  to  estabfish  tiie  «tifi- 
disputed  independence  of  their  republic,  and 
above  all,  the  good  faith  and  moderation  by  which 
they  conciliated  the  natives. 

The  Dutch  besides  received  continual  raaforce* 
ments  from  home,  while  Spain,  jeaknn  of  the 
prosperity  of  her  newly  acquired  subjects,  left  the 
Indian  settlements  entirely  to  their  own  force. 
The  balance  of  success  was,  however,  long  doubt- 
ful ;  but  the  perseverance  and  prudence  oi'  the 
Hollanders  at  length  gained  them  the  ascendancy. 
In  1661  die  Portuguese  lost  Malacca  f  in  1659, 
after  a  two  years  bloody  contest,  they  were  drives 
from  Ceylon ;  and  two  years  after  Macassar  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  also  dispossessed 
their  rivals  of  Cochin,  Cananore,  and  other  settle- 
ments on  the  Malabar  coast  In  1668  the  Dutch 
had  also,,  with  tiie  consent  of  the  native  princes, 
established  factories  at  Negapatam,  Sadras,  Fuli* 
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cat,  and  Bunlipatam,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 

peninsula. 

But  while  the  Dutch  were  thus  rapidly  extend- 
ing  their  commerce  and  their  conquestSi  ajt  the 
expense  of  the  Portugue8e»  they  were  not  without 
a  fonnidaUe  rival  in  die  English,  who  were  equally 
induced  by  their  maritime  situation  and  commer-  ^'S^JiJ 
cial  spirit,  as  well  as  by  their  progress  in  naviga- 
tion, to  use  every  effort  to  share  in  the  riches  of 
the  east ;  and  the  reformation,  by  abolishing,  piqpfel 
jurisdictiont  leaving  them  firee  from  religious  res- 
traints, tliey  quiclcly  followed  the  Hollanders  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  first  English  sovereign 
who  seriously  thought  of  procuring  for  her  sub- 
jects a  diar^e  in  the  Indian,  trade*  •  In  1583  she  im. 
granted  introductory  letters  to  the  princes  of 
India  to  two  adventurers,  Newberry  and  Filch, 
and  others  in  1596,  to  Allot  and  Bromfield,  all  of 
.whom  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul 
by  land,  -and  were  weU  received.  : 

The  attempts  to  discover,  a  northern  passage  to 
China  having  fiuled,  the  English  determined  to 
share  the  riches  of  the  east  by  boldly  following  the 
route  of  the  Portuguese  ;  and  the  30th  December, 
1600,  the  Queen  granted  letters  pa^tentto  a  society 
of  merchants  of  London,  to  trade  to  the  East 
Indies.  By  this  association  a  squadron  was 
equipped  ;  which,  in  1602,  arrived  at  Achen,  to  mm. 
the  king  of  which  Lancaster,  the  commander,  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Queen.  Here  thj^ 
.Englisl).  met  a  friendly  reception;  and  proci^ding 
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^otn  heaiise  to  Jtfva»  esfablMied  a  &ctdry  at  Bm^ 
'  taniy  loaded  their  ships  with  pepper*  and  retomed 
to  England. 

The  first  expeditions  of  the  English  were  en- 
tirely of  a  commerciai  Aatnre,  and  the  eiitdblish- 
mcaitB  th^  formed  were  with  the  consent  of  the 
ikitive  princest  sneh  were  Masulapatam  and  Cali- 
cut, where  they  had  factories  a  few  years  after 
their  first  appearance  in  India.    It  was,  however^ 
lM>on  found  that  this  pacific  line  of  conduct  would 
nerer  permit  them  to  support  the  c6neurrence  of 
file  Portuguese  and  Dcttch>  who  possessed  ibrtiied 
places  and  secure  ports,  while  they  were  depen- 
dent for  the  bare  permission  to  trade  on  the  ca- 
•  price  of  the  native  piinces,  possessed  no  harbours* 
and  depended  entirely  on  Europe  for  toiiitary  suc- 
cour:  another  mode  tyf  action*  therefeve*  became 
necessary,  alid  war  and  conltnerce  were  umfced* 
The  English  had  attempted  to  gain  admission  tO 
Surat  in  I6II,  but  were  prev\ented  by  •the  Portu- 
guese* who  threatened  to  bum  all  the  towns  on 
'tiie  coast  if  they  were  received*  The  squadrons  of 
ilietwoi^ations  at  the  satne  iMe'toet  offSarat*  nsd 
the  English,  under  Middleton,  were  obliged  to  te^re.- 
The  following  year,  Captain  Best  aniving  off  the 
same  port  with  a  stronger  force,  twice  defeated  the- 
FMugnesefleet*  tlioogh  mu^  superior  ^andliiaG^ 
eondttded  a  txcaty  ^of  commerce  wfth  the  Mogd* 
*     '-by  which  a  free  trade  to  aH  parts  of  bia'  domhaibfis 
^was  granted  to  the  English.    In  the  same  year 
James  I.  sent  an  ambassador  to  Achen,  who  pro- 
'cored  pmoission  to  establish  a  factoAry  in  that  city» 
*  -  .  with 
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with  considerable  commercial  privileges ;  and  be- 
tween 1613  and  l6i^9  tbe  English  had  also  formed 
Betllemeots  at  P^iaman  and  Ticoo,  on  the  west 
«oast  of  Sumatra;  while  the  Dotch  had  establiflbed 
ftctoriea  at  t^adang,  &c«  But  both  nations  were 
shortly  after  driven  entirely  from  the  island  by  the 
King  of  Achen,  now  grown  jealous  of  the  en- 
croachments of  those  new  visitors. 

Though,  during  the  reign  JameB  I*  the  Eog^, 
lifth  Company  received '  little  support  from  tiie 
government,  by  activity,  perseverance,  and  the 
prudent  choice  of  its  servants,  it  had  gradually 
acquired  strength  and  sohdky  in  India  >  when  the 
JOutoh^  IMittg^^^  fheir  <ym  MieceBS  depMMied  om 
lAie  ralii^«he6([  rinob,  littadeed  thean  in  lemy  part 
of  India ;  and  as  they  lioW  poasesscd  the  same  ad- 
vantages over  tlie  English,  that  the  Portuguese  did 
over  them  on  their  first  arrival^  it  is  not  to  be  woni> 
lieited  at  if  they  were  ev^ry  where  success^. 
'  Aftertiie  Indkm  Seas*  had  been  -ndth  th^ 
-blood  of  both  nations,  the  Dutch  remained  ■  vic- 
torious ;  and  would,  probably,  have  entirely  driven 
the  English  from  these  seas  had  not  the  companies 
at  home  interposed.  One  <rf'  the  chiei'  objects  of 
«eoiitenti0n  beHreen  the  two  natio&s  was  lihe-eem- 
^  tile  Spice  Irfsmda*  of^^hfbh  the  English 
claimed  a  share.  The  companies,  in  order  «o  ac- 
commoilate  this  difference,  concluded  a  treaty  in 
16X9,  by  which  the  produceof  these  isknds  waste  be 
diwded  belwe^nltonin  thcf  futopoitiouof  Iwo-thilds 
•to  thfrl)utdh  «iid4E)iie-third  to  the  Ei%ysh»  each 
i^entril^uting  a^^Uke  prc^ortion  twardfc  tho  eatpcftiiel 
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of  the  establishments.  This  treaty*  however,  d&l 
not.satisfy  the  Dutch  in  India»  aiid»  on  pretence 
that  the  English  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
them,  they  seized  all  the  persons  of  the  English 
iactory  at  Amboyua  in  1622^  and  after  inflicting 
unparalleled  tortures  on  them,  put  them  publicly 
to  death.  It  is  impossible  to  see  in  this  atrocious 
massacre  any  thing  but  the  eSect  of  avidity  with* 
out  bounds,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
ten  factors  and  eleven  soldiers,  the  number  of 
persons  composing  the .  EngUsh  factory,  should 
form  a.  design  to  get  possession  of  a  fort  garrison- 
ed by  900  Dutch.  Hie  English  King  was,  how- 
ever, too  deeply  immersed  in  theological  contro- 
versy to  pay  much  attention  to  the  rights  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  no  vengeance  was  taken  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  Amboyna,  but  the  Dutch  were  permitt|sd 
jquietly  to  eHjoy  the  fruits  of  tbeir  iniquity ;  and, 
in  order  to  secure  them  more  efficiently,  tbey  pre- 
vailed on  tlie  Kings  of  Ternate  and  Tidor,  the  two 
most  powerful  princes  of  the  Moluccas,  in  conside- 
i-ation  of  the  payment  of  «£d,000  a-year,  to  cause 
all  the  clove  and  uutm^  Jtrees  in  their  req^trre 
isbndtfto  be  destroyed  annually.  By  thi^  means 
the  culture  6f  the  clove  was  confined  to  Amboyna, 
and  that  of  the  nutmeg  to  the  Banda  Islands,  of 
.which  the  DutpU  .had  tl^  entire  and  undisputed 
possesstpUy  ... 

The  afiirs  of  the  £ii£^  still  contiiuied  to  de- 
cline in  India,  and  the  civil  wars  which  deluged  ' 
the  mother  country  with  blood  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  life  of  Charl^  L  aqcelerated  their 
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down-liRl  career,  so  that  at  the  death  of  that  ill- 
fated  monarch,  the  East  India  Company  was  an 
empty  shadow,  and  its  trade  reduced  to  insigni- 

Cromwdly  irritated  againsl  the  Batch  fbr  as- 
sistiiig  the  unferttmate  Stuarts,  and  affording  an 

•asylum  to  their  proscribed  adherents,  commenced 

•  a  maritime  war  against  Holland,  which  was  suc- 
cessful in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  re- 

'public  nvas  at  length  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
Though  Cromwell  might  have  dictated  his  emh 
terms  with  respect  to  India,  he  contented  himself 
with  securing  a  free  trade  to  the  English,  obliging 
the  Dutch  government  to  disavow  the  massacre  of 

'iUnbdjfna,  and  to  make  acfne  compematioii  tb 
the  descendants  of  the  vfctkus.   The  Islind  of 

'  Ron  was  also  to  be  restored  to  the  English  ;  but 

•  from  this  island,  which  is  little  better  than  a  rock, 
and  without  any  harbour,  thi^f  Dutch  had  previously 

^luVtit^ated  alt<tiie  nutmeg  trees ;  Jieverthe^ss,  the 
English  returned  to  itr  hisA  i(fbre  i^ndiiven  ftom 

-ifrb)rtlfeirrivals'inl666.  i  / 

•  The  security  of  its  trade,  however,  restored  the 
a£^rs  of  the  English  Company,  which  went  on 
successfully  for  some  years,  until  it  received  a 

•check  from  a  rivalry,  to  which  that  success*  had 
given  rise.  CfaEsrles  II.,  whose  sdle  object  through- 
out  his  reign  was  to  raise  money  for  his  dissolute 
pleasures,  sold  permission  to  private  merchants  to 
trade  to  India,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Company's 

charter,  white  he  at  the  same  time  made  tba 

Company 
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.OcnQpany  pay  for  penaisncw  to  prooeoite  the  inter* 
topers ;  the  natnnll  CDDsequence  vna  a  kind  of 

civil  war  for  some  years  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  Indian  Seas.  The  Dutch  also  still  harrassed  the 
.English  whenever  an  opportunity  ]pf esenfted  itself  ^ 
laad  in  16%2»  by  their  intngac6»  they  pvpeuri^d 
the  monopoly  of  the  pepper  of  Bantain,  ami^cUiged 
.the  English  to  withdraw  their  factory  fronft  thence. 

The  English  Company  determined  to  revenge 
.this  aggression,  and  ibr  th^. purpose  fitted  out  a 
•fle^t  of  twentyrtih^  Tessdsyt  on  bofu^^whieh  mre 
ttabaiked  8»000  i9o«ps»  hot  at  the  mmtiBt  this 
fcMiaidable  armaiM^t  was  on  the  point  of  saifing, 
the  King  directed  its  departuj  e  to  be  postponed. 
Charles  doubtless  foipected  to  recaive  a  large  sum 
irotn  die  Company  to  revok#  Us  Older,  butbeiiig 
•(iita|)|toiiiled,  he^didinethaitale  ^dl.ljiehoiiovr 
df  the  nation  and  ik6  kMret^  of  hn  siAjeots  ^ 
their  enemies,  and  lor  the  sum  of  one  million  ster- 
•  ling,  paid  him  by  the  Dutch,  the  esijjpedition 
ordered  to  be  entirely  laid  aside*   .  .'i 

The  English  driven  £roia  Java^  once  Mcetam* 
<A  their  views  towaids  Somatra,  and  in  l$84r  an 
i«nvoy  was  sent  from  Madras  to  Achen,  to  de- 
mand permission  to  erect  a  fort  there.  This  was, 
however,  refused ;  but  a  i):ee  trade  was.  granted 

liieiD,  and  liberty  tocer^a.veodcKl&cteKyy  'wbieh 
was  imsMidiately  009flfenii(^ 

,  While  the  English  envoys  were  at  Achen,  tibe 

'Rajahs  of  Priaman  and  other  places  on  the  west 

jcoast  of  Sumatra^  W€re  .tiiec^  aiUo»  .^olii^iti^  assis- 
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taaee  of  the  Achenese  against  the  Dutch,  who 
had  usurped  their  territoiies  and  otherwise  injured 
them. 

These  ddeft  seioiag  the  idea  of  qpponng  thtf 
two  EusopeamiatioDB  to  each  other*  oftred  the 

£nglish  envoys  the  monopoly  of  their  pepper,  and 
the  liberty  to  build  forts,  provided  they  would 
rid  them  of  the  Dutch.  On  tliis  condition,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Madras  govern- 
ment and  liie  Sumatra  chiefs  in  1685,  and  vesseb 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  Sumatra,  where 
the  establishment  of  Bencoolen  was  formed.  In 
spite  of  the  intrigues  of  tlie  Dutch,  the  English 
got  a  firm  footing  in  the  island,  while  the  influence* 
of  th^  rivals  declined,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

But  while  the  English  were  thus  extending  their 
establishments  on  the  east,  they  had  nearly  lost 
one  of  their  chief  settlements  on  the  west.  The 
expenses  of  the  fleet  which  the  Company  had 
equipped  to  chastise  the  Dutch  had  so  greatly 
exhausted  its  resources,  that  it  was  obliged  to  send 
its  ships  to  India  without  funds,  to  procure  car- 
goes on  credit  if  possible,  and  from  the  good  laith 
which  had.  hitherto  marked  its  dealings,  mer- 
chandize to  Ihe  value  of  «£d80,000  was  thus  pro- 
cured. The  means  resorted  to,  to  acquit  this  debt, 
were  disgraceful  to  the  English  name,  and  were 
nearly  productive  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
English  commerce  in  Western  India.  It  appears 
that  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  Chairman  of  the  Court 
of  Ditectois»  unknown  to  his  colleagues,  sent  in- 
structions 
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structions  to  his  brother,  the  governor  of 'Bombaj,* 
to  make  such  demands  of  the  Mogul  government 

of  Surat  as  he  knew  must  be  refused.  These 
demands  were  accordingly  made,  and,  as  foreseeD, 
were  r^ected  with  contempt^  when  Chiid»  on  pre- 
tence that  this  rqectkm  was  tantamount  to  a  de- 
claration of  war,  seized  all  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  the  Mogul,  to  an  immense  va- 
lue. Aurungzebe,  who  then  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  Hindostan,  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  punish 
the  authors  of  this  unprovoked  robbeiy.  In  1689 
,  his  generals  landed  SOfiOO  men  on  the  idand  of 
Bombay,  defeated  the  English  who  opposed  them» 
and  obliged  them  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  ci- 
tadel, where  they  were  closely  besieged.  Child, 
now  as  cowardly  as  he  had  before  been  treacher* 
ous»  diq^atched  a  deputation  to  the  Mogul  Empe- 
ror, to  demand  grace,  and  the  English  envoys 
were  led  into  his  presence  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  tlieai.  The  momuch,  however,  feeling 
the  advantages  that  his  subjects  derived  from  their 
commerce  with  the  English,  was  not  inflexible^ 
4>nt  after  insisting  on  the  dismission  of  Child,  and 
on  a  compensation  to  his  subjects  who  had  been 
robbed,  he  restored  to  the  English  the  privilege  of 
a  free  trade  throughout  his  dominions. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Company  through  tliis 
iniquity  of  its  servants,  was  irretrievable,  and  the 
revolution  and  war  that  succeeded  it,  accelerated 

the 

•  This  island  had  bean  tscded  to  Eagtanil  hf  fbe  P^rtugoese,  as  part  of 
tlK  mairiage  portUu  of  Cttberiie^  coaiort  to  Cliadei  11. 
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the  min  of  its  a^irs.  A  general  outcry  was  at 
this  time  also  raised  against  the  injustice  of  mono- 
polies, and  against  that  of  the  East-India  Company 
in  particukr.  The  business  waa  dt  last  brought 
before  Faiiiament,  in  which  it  was  determined, 
that  a  new  company  should  be  established  under 
its  sanction,  on  advancing  two  millions  to  govern- 
ment at  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and  that  the  old 
company,  which  derived  its  privil^es  from  the 
crown  iJone,  should  be  permitted  to  continue  its 
trade  till  the  exfMiation  of  its  charter,  which  was 
not  far  distant. 

After  the  old  and  new  companies  had  endea- 
voured to  ruin  each  other  for  some  time,  they 
wisely  put  an  end  to  hostilities  by  an  union  in 
1709.  In  17O8,  the.  Company  lent  a  fkrtber  sum 
of  ^1,200,000  to  government  without  interest, 
which  reduced  the  interest  of  the  whole  debt 
due  to  it  to  five  per  cent,  and  for  this  advance  the 
charter  was  extended,  and  it  received  the  title  of 
,  Ihe  ^United  G>ropany  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East-Indies/' 

The  English  first  sent  ships  to  China  in  l6S4, 
and  in  I677  were  permitted  to  establish  d  factory 
«t  Amoy,  and  to  trade  to  Canton. 


The  Frenph,  for  several  years  after  the  other  JrrirMt*fth0 
nations  of  Europe  had  penetrated  to  India,  con- 
tented  themselves  with  procuring  its  productions 
at  second  liand  from  their  neighbours.   In  I601, 

indeed. 
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mdeed,  a  society  was  formed  in  Bfitanj,  which 
dispatched  two  vessels  to  India,  and  in  I6I6  ano- 
ther society  sent  two  vessels  to  Java,  who  leturni- 
edwith  CBigoes  meidiy  sufficient  to  covet  their 
expense,  and  consequentlj  affopkA  no  iodnoe^ 
ment  t6  continue  tlie  speculation. 

In  1633  a  third  society  was  formed,  the  fruit  of 
whose  enterprizes  was  the  spreading  an  erroneous^ 
ly  high  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  isle  of  Mar 
dagascar,  which  had  been  neglected  by  tbe  Portur 
guese,  ButcK  and  English^  as  affiu'ding  none 
of  the  objects  they  sought  for  in  India.  In 
1642  a  company  was  chartered  for  twenty  years, 
whose  first  object  was  to  cdonize  this  island*  as 
an  intennediate  station  or  entrepot  of  commerce 
between  France  and  India ;  this  project  howevte 
entirely  failed,  through  the  perfidy  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  entrusted  w^ith  its  execution,  and 
.  .  tlie  Company  preserved  only  a  mere  nominal  ex- 
istence till  1664,  when  the  minister,  Colbert,  very 
justly  conceived  it  would  be  both  more  honourable 
I  and  more  profitable,  to  seek  the  productions  of 

India  on  its  own  vshores,  than  in  the  ports  of  a 
rival,  and  for  this  purpose  he  created  a  Company, 
with  exclusive  privileges  for  fifty  years.  The  ia^ 
vourite  object  of  an  establishment  at  Madagascar 
was  now  revived,  and  four  vessels  were  dispatched 
thither  in  1665,  but  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Com- 
pany's agents  a  second  time  rendered  the  attempt 
abortive,  and  in  I670  the  Company  surrendered 
its  property  on  the  island  to  the  crown.  Two  years 
after,  most  of  the  Erench  who  remained  on  the 

.  island 
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idaiid  were  mmtored  by  the  natives^  and  the 
remainder  fled  to  Bourbon.   This  island  had  been 

nominally  possessed  by  the  French  since  1646, 
when  twelve  of  the  first  colonists  of  Madagascar 
were  banished  to  it,  but  no  ^ed  establishment 
was  formed  on  k  until  1665. 

After  the  failure  of  ^e  attempt  to  colonize 
Madagascar,  the  ]FVench  sent  some  ships  direct  to 
India,  and  established  factories  with  the  consent 
of  the  native  princes.  Their  chief  rendezvous  at 
first  was  Surat ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the  Dutch 
and  English  shortly  obliged  them  to  abandon  it» 
and  they  turned  their  views  towards  Trincomalee, 
which  they  pretended  to  think  had  never  been 
subjugated  by  the  Dutch. 

A  large  fleet  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  it, 
but*  owing  to  mismanagement  and  the  want  of 
provisions^  the  attempt  entirely  failed.  They  then 
attacked  St.  Thome,  on  the  Coromandel  coast» 
and  carried  it  by  assault  in  167^,  but  two  years 
afler  were  again  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  the 
Dutch  and  natives^  after  which,  collecting  their 
lematning  people,  they  fixed  tliemselves  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  where  a  small  district  hadl>een  ceded  to 
them  by  the  native  prince. 

In  l684  the  prime  minister  of  Siam  desiring  to 
engage  the  French  to  assist  him  in  mounting  the 
throne,  sent  ambassadors  to  Louis  XIV.  to  pro* 
pose  an  alliance  between  the  two  nations ;  a  squa« 
dron  was  in  consequence  sent  ftom  France,  with 
more  missionaries  tlian  merchants^  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  more  favourable  to  the  propaga- 
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tioin  of  the  gospel  than  to  the  interests  of  com* 
nerce. 

The  Siamese,  however,  gave  up  to  the  French 

the  port  of  Ban  cock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mei- 
nam,  and  that  of  Mcrgui. 

The  ill  conduct  of  the  Coinpan3r'8  agents, 
and  the  fimaticism  of  the  missionaries,  speedily 
destroyed  the  brilliant  prospects  these  acquiattions 
opened,  and  the  French,  after  feebly  assisting  the 
minister  in  an  attempt  on  the  crown,  which  en- 
^  tirely  failed,  shared  his  fall,  and  were  driven  en- 
tirely from  Siam. 

,  Tliey  had  also  attempted  to  gain  a  footing  in 
Cochin  China  and  Tonquin,  but  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  both,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  their  establishments  were  confined 
to  Pondicherry,'  with  insignificant  factories  at 
Masulipatam,  Rajapore,  and  Bender  Ahassi,  or 
Gombroon,  on  the  Ptersian  Gulf.  The  Company 
wanting  capital  to  carry  on  the  trade  itself,  grant- 
ed licences  to  private  merchants,  on  paying  fifteen 
per  cent,  on  the  imports,  and  soon  after  it  trans- 
ferred its  privileges  on  the  same  condition  to  the 
I     merchants  of  St.  Malo. 

After  the  fall  of  the  celebratetl  financial  schemes 
of  Law,  the  French  Company  again  raised  its 
head,  for  it  was  now  ]m  otccted  by  Cardinal  Fleury, 
and  its  al&irs  conducted  by  men  of  abilities  and 
integrity.  In  17S0  the  Ide  of  IVance  was  first 
colonized,  but  remuned  for  many  years  after  in  a 
state  of  infancy. 
SlS^Ij^d     From  this  period  the  histories  of  the  English, 

-  Dutch, 
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Dutch,  and  French  nattojais  m  India,  are  so  blend- 
ed, that  in  the  remainder  of  this  sketch  we  shall 
unite  them  in  one  general  view.  ^ 

The  English  Company's  Charter,  granted  in 
I7O8,  was  prdonged  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
1730  it  was  renewed  for  thirty-three  ^ears,  on 
consideration  of  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of 
the  debt  due  to  it  by  Government,  from  five  to " 
three  per  cent,  by  the  means  of  another  loan 
without  interest.    In  1744  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France  reduced  the  comhieibe  of  the 
latter  in  India  for  a  time,  but  peace  again  restored* 
the  French  aiSairs,  which  became  more  flourishing 
than  ever. 

■  At  this  period  we  may  date  the  first  commence- 
ment ci  the  British  dominion  in  India,  which 
now,  Mke  a  mighty  Colossus,  rests  either  foot  on 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  East.* 

K  2  From 

•  .As  early  as  the  year  1640  the  English  received  permission  to  build  a 
factory  at  Hoogly,  but  they  were  prohibited  from  fortifying  it  in  any  manner, 
and  an  ensign  and  tliirty  aoldiers^  as  an  honorary  guard  to  the  factors,  was 
tlie  only  mflitivy  fime  aOoirvd  tliem.  Tlidr  defenedlBit  litmtioa  exposing 
tImtotlieenctioMof  thtnidTci,  in  iseSfheyattenipiedtaeMtUivli  • 
deteiaive  post  by  force  of  arms,  which  entirely  failed ;  but  in  1689  they 
received  permission  to  establish  a  factory  at  5*ootenutty,  ten  miles  below 
Hoogiy,  and  about  the  same  time  they  were  allowed  a  free  trade,  on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  sum  in  lieu  of  customs.  In  1696  the  petty  priaces  on 
die  west  lide  of  the  Hoogly  took  npanm  against  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  and 
made  a  rapid  progress,  taking  Hoo^^t  and  other  towns  of  consequence. 
On  this  occasion  all  the  European  factors  in  Beneal  declared  for  the  Nabob, 
and  demandefl  permission  to  p\it  their  factories  in  a  state  of  defence  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  the  Nabob  in  general  terms  desiring  them  tu  pi-o~ 
vMe  ftr  tfadr  <im»  lafety,  Uiey  inwiiiiiimly  teciSAd  dieir  iwtoriee,  ike 
Dnteh  ht  CMMnrab^  the  FKneb  at  Chaadernt^pNe*  and  the  English  built 

JPort 
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From  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shaw  in  1738,  the 
Mogul  empire  was  torn  in  pieces  by  different  iac* 
tions  and  pretenders  to  the  crown,  until  it  was 
*  at  length  reduced  to  a  state  of  total  debility  in 

1758.  During  these  troubles,  both  the  French 
and  English  had  gradually  extended  their  influence 
on  the  continent,  and  in  I747  the  latter  had  obf 
tained  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Qrissa. 
•It  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  rival  European 
natioQS  would  long  remain  tranquil  under  the  ob- 
servation of  each  other's  increasing  power.  In 
1751  a  dispute  arose  respecting  the  succession  to 
tj^ft  Naboby  of  the  Camatic,  which  the  French 
pretended  to  dispose  of,  and  the  two  nations  com- 
loenced  hostilities  in  India.  These  were,  how- 
ever, soon  put  a  stop  to  by  the  governments  at 
home,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which 
the  French  and  Enghsh  were  to  possess  an  equal 
)  dominion,  miUtary  force  and  commerce,  on  the 

east  coast  of  the  peninsola.  The  war  idiich  suc- 
ceeded in  1756,  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
treaty ;  hostilities  were  renewed  in  India,  Chan- 
dernagore  and  all  its  dependencies  taken,  the  loss 
of  Masulapatam,  Malie,  and  Carrical  followed, 
-^liile  the  French  captured  all  the  English  settle- 
aients  on  Sumatra.   Hie  adverse  squadrons  had 

also 

J'ort  William,  close  to  their  factoiy  at  Sootcnutty,  to  which  they  Yam 
given  the  name  of  Galcittt«»  jud  wUch  tofeUwr  with  «  small  ttrriiMT 
mid  It,  Hiejr  were  pcmitled  to  pttRhue  ham.  the  Zeodndar  or  Iiuiiaa 
proprietor.  SuchimOieBleiiiarlMiidttiQaoftliftiinMiiw 
dMiiiii<m  in  India; 
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also  frequent  but  indecisive  engagements,  but  the 
French  were  at  last  obliged  to  quit  the  Coroman- 
del  coast,  and  leave  the  Englisli  masters  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Pondicheny 
vras  taken  in  VjQl,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the 
natives'  of  Trance  found  in  the  Carnatic  were  sent 
to  Europe. 

By  the  peace  of  1763,  all  the  French  posses-  aj>.i7«. 
sions  in  India  were  restored,  on  condition  of  con- 
Btracting  no  fortification  in  Bengal;  but  their 
power  in  India  had  received  too  severe  a  shock 
to  be  ever  able  to  recover  itself.    The  losses 
sustained  by  the  war  had  saddled  the  Company 
with  an  enormous  debt,  the  interest  of  which  eat 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  profits.    The  expense 
of  restoring  the  establishments  destroyed  by  the 
English,  was  immense;  but,  above  all!  the  British 
dominion  in  the  peninsula  was  too  fii'mly  esta- 
blished to  admit  any  other  nation  to  a  favourable 
'  concurrence.    The  French  Company  was  on  the ./ 
point  of  becoming  a  bankrupt  in  17^9$  when  its 
exclusive  privilege  was  suspended,  and  a  free  trade 
to  India  granted  to  all  tlie  subjects  of  France,  on 
condition,  1st.  that  licences  should  be  procured 
£:om  the  Company,  wiiich  was  however  to  grant 
them  gratis.   ^  That  the  return  cargoes  were  to 
be  landed  at  the  port  of  Lorient  only^  and  that 
the  imports  from  China  and  India  should  be  sat- 
ject  to  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  and  those  from 
the  Mauritius  of  three  per  cent.    The  Company 
finding  itself  unable  to  resume  an  active  trade, 
shortly  after  sold  its  ships  and  ettabiiihments  to 
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the  crown,  for  thirty  millions  of  livres,  but  still 
preserved  to  itself  a  certain  kind  of  existeace^  in 
the  management  of  a  joint  stock  and  in  granting 
licences  to  trade  to  India. 
A  D.  i7»7.  In  1787>  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
French  government  and  the  dethroned  King  of 
Cochin  China.  To  give  our  readers  a  clear  idea 
of  which,  it  is  necessary  to  sketch  the  state  of  that 
country  fcom  the  year  1774. 

In  that  year  three  rebels  raised  a  civil  war  in  the 
kingdom,  which  ended  in  dethroning  the  lawful 
sovereign,  and  dividing  his  dominions  amongst 
themselves;  him  to  whom  fell  the  northern  division 
earned  his  arms  into  Tonquin,  and  in  1777  had 
entirely  snbdued  it,  and  united  it  to  his  usurped 
dominions. 

The  legal  heir  to  the  crown  of  Cochin  China, 
ailer  vainly  trying  to  regain  his  dominions  by 
arms,  saw  no  resource,  but  in  the  assistance  of  a 
\  foreign  power,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  a  French 

misnonary  who  had  resided  long  at  his  father's 
court,  he  determined  to  solicit  this  assistance  from 
Louis  XVI. ;  and  for  this  purpose  repaired  himself 
to  the  French  court,  witli  which  he  concluded  a 
treaty,  ofiEennve  and  defensive,  by  which  France 
engaged  to  assist  him  with  twenty  ships  of  war, 
five  regiments  of  Europeans  and  twenty  of  sea- 
poys,  with  all  the  necessary  military  furniture, 
ammunition,  &c.  and  to  lend  him  one  million  of 
.dollars  in  specie.  In  return  for  which  the  Indian 
prinoe  engaged-on  his  restoration  to  furnish  the 
.materials  necessary  for  equipping  and  sending  to 
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aiea  fourteen  sail  of  the  line»  agreed  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  marine  arsenal  under  the  direction 
(rf*  French  officers,  with  permission  to  cut  ship 
timber  and  liiiild  vessels  in  all  parts  of  his  do- 
minions, and  to  the  residence  of  French  consuls 
in  all  the  sea-ports.    lie  also  agreed  to  cede  in 
perpetuity  the  peninsula  and  bay  of  Turon,  tlie 
island  of  Caliao  to  the  south,  and  of  Hatine  to 
the  north  of  that  bay,  abd  engaged  to  Punish 
labourers  and  materials  for  the  construction  of 
bridges,  roads,  &c.  in  these  ceded  territories ;  to 
furnish  an  army  of  60,000  men,  perfectly  equip^ 
ped,  to  defend  the  French  establishments  in  case 
of  iUi;ack  from  a  foreign  power,  and  to  permit  the 
French  to  raise  14,000  Cochin*  Chinese  troops, 
to  be  employed  as  they  thought  fit.    In  conse- 
quence of  this  treaty  a  squadron  was  fitted  out  in 
France,  the  troops  embarked  on  boardi  and  it 
sailed  for  the  Me  of  France,  under  the  command 
of  the  nussionary  who  had  accompanied  the  Indian 
prince  and  negociated  the  tieaty,  and  who  was 
created  Bishop  of  Cochin  China,  and  appointed 
fimbassador  at  that  court.    On  tlie  arrival  of  the 
squadron  at  the  Isle  of  France,  Conway,  the  go- 
Ternor  of  that  island,  was  to  take  the  command  g£ 
it,  while  the  missionary  ambassador  was  to  repair 
to  Pondicherry,'  to  arrange  measures  for  the  tituii 
proceedings;  but  through  the  instigations  ot*  his 
mistres^f,  who  had  received  some  oftnce  irom  the 
ambtesador,  Conway  threw  so  many  obstacles  in 
the  way,  that  the  armament  had  nQt  sailed  when 
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•    the  news  of  the  revokition  reached  the  Isle  of 
France,  which  overturned  the  whole  project. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  18th  centiuy, 
Holland  being  at  peace,  except  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  American  war,  the  Dutch  retained 
their  possessions,  and  carried  on  their  commerce 
in  the  Indian  seas  undisturbed,  until  the  French  * 
revolution  drew  them  into  its  vortex.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Malacca,  and  the 
Spice  Islands,  were  captured  by  the  English  in 
1795,  at  the  same  time  that  they  lost  all  the  settle- 
monts  on  the  continent  of  India.  By  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  their  establishments  were  restored, 
except  Ceylon,  which  was  c&nfirmed  to  the  Eng- 
lish. In  the  late  war  the  Dutch  again  lost  all  their 
settlements  in  India,  but  recovered  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  peace 
of  Paris. 

It  is  beyond  the  proposed  limits  of  this  sketch 
to  follow  the  English  in  the  extension  of  their  ter- 
ritorial power  in  India.  It  is  sufficient  briefly  to 
observe,  tliat,  with  the  exception  of  the  capture 
of  Calcutta  by  the  Nabob  Surajah  Dowla,  in  17^6, 
but  which  was  recovered  the  following  year,  their 
progress  was  uninterrupted ;  and  tiiat  in  I765 
they  wore  quietly  in  possession  (^'  Bengal,  Bahar 
and  Orissa,  nominally  indeed  as  tributaries  to  the 
Mogul,  but  who  was  a  mere  puppet  in  their  hands; 
and  that  since  that  period  the  Company  has  been 
^gaged  in  ahnoat  continual  wars  with  the  native 
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princesy  by  whidi  it  has  acquired  the  ttbsolute  do- 
minion of  more  thaahalf  the  peninsula. 

Magellan  having  discovered  the  route  to  the  Shmfni. 
Spice  Islands  by  the  west,  Spain  determined  ta 
pursue  her  pretensions  to  these  islands,  and  in 
1585  a  fleet  of  seven  ships,  with  460  chosen  troops, 
sailed  fiom  Corunna,  and»  after  su£fering  die 
greatest  hardships;  arrived  in  a  wretched  state  at 
Tidor,  against  the  King  of  which  they  found  the 
Portuguese  had  declared  war  for  having  received 
Magellan.   The  Spaniards  taking  part  with  the 
iahuiders,  b^n  a  destmctive  war&re,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  maladies  of  the  dimate,  soon 
reduced  their  numbers  to  120  soldiers,  who  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  little  fort  they  had  built  at  Ti- 
dor, in  which  they  maintained  themselves  until  the 
arrival  of  a  fleet  sent  from  New  Mexico  to  their 
assistance,  and  which  had  in  its  passage  taken 
possession  of  the  Ladrotie  Islands.    This  rein- 
forcement being,  however,  too  trifling  to  allow 
the  Spaniards  to  measure  their  strength  with  the 
Portuguese,  they  entered  into  a  negociation,  by 
.  which  th^  bound  themselves  to  quit  the  Moluccas, 
andtwicesaflcdforthat  purpose,  but  were  driven    .  ^ 
back  by  storms  and  contrary  winds,  and  were  at 
last  so  reduced  by  these  constant  disasters,  that 
the  few  survivors  surrendered  tliemselves  prisoners 
to  the  Pcftuiguese ;  and  here  endedall  attmnpts  of 
the  Spaniards  on  these  islands,  the  court  of  Spaiii» 
in  1529,  abaiidoniug  its  pretensions  for  the  sum  of 
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350,000  ducats  paid  to  it  by  Portugal  under  the 
name  of  a  loan. 

After  thus  relinqittsbiflg  the  Moluccas^  Spain 
turned  her  views  towards  the  Archipdago  of  St. 
Lazarus,  discovered  by  Magellan,  and  sent  orders 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  equip  a  fleet  and  take 
possession  of  it.  This  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Villa  Lobos,  arrived  at  the  island  of  Sar- 
ragan  in  1548 ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  pro- 
visions there,  he  set  sail  for  the  Moluccas,  ccmtrary 
to  his  orders,  where  he  met  a  very  indifferent  re- 
ception from  the  Portuguese,  who  only  supplied 
his  wants  on  the  express  condition  of  liis  imme« 
diately  departing  for  Old  Spain.  Villa  Lobos 
first  gave  the  name  of  Philippines  to  the  archipelago 
in  honour  of  tlie  Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards 
Philip  II. 

Pliiiip  II,  on  l)is  succession  to  the  throne,  de- 
termined on  effipiently  colonizing  the  Philippines* 
and  for  tliat  purpose,  by  his  orders,  a  squadron, 
-under  Lagapoi,  was  equipped  at  Mexico,  and  ar-  ' 
rived  at  Tondaye.  Lagapoi  met  the  same  difficul- 
ties in  procuring  provisions  from  tlie  natives  as 
Villa  Lohos,  but  he  possessed  more  perseverance, 
and  at  last,  by  negodation  and  force  united,  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  the  necessary  supplies ;  and« 
fortifying  himself  in  Cebu,  dispatched  one  of  his 
vessels  back  to  Mexico  for  reinforcements,  which 
successively  arriving,  enabled  the  Spaniards  not 
only  to  resisit  the  natives,  but  also  the  JPnrtii^uese; 
who jent  afleet  firom  the  Moluttai  to  attack  tfaem; 
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but  which,  finding  them  too  strong,  returned 
livithout  making  any  hostile  attempt; 

In  1571  the  SpMiiards  were  firmly  established  at 

Manilla,  the  native  princes  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  voluntarily  acknowledging  the  supremacy 
of  the  King  of  Spain. 

In  order  to  encourage  emigration  from  the  mo- 
ther country  to  the  new  colony,  the  colonists  were 
privileged  to  fit  out  two  ships  annually  loaded  with 
the  manufactures  of  India,  to  be  exchanged  in 
America  for  the  precious  inetals.  These  vessels, 
which  were  called  G^leons,  sailed  in  the  month  • 
of  July,  at  first  from  Cebu  to  Callao,  but  after- 
wards from  Manilla  to  Acapulco.  Until  173i 
this  long  navigation  across  the  Pacific  was  per- 
formed without  touching  at  any  intermediate  port; 
but  since  that  year  the  galleons  put  into  St*  Lucar, 
in  California,  in  their  voyage  to  America,  and 
into  the  Ladrones  on  their  return  to  the  -  Philip- 
pines. 

The  history  of  this  colony,  from  the  foundation 
of  Manilla,  afibrds  little  interesting  in  a  military 
or  political  point  of  view.  Having  no  direct 
commercial  communication  with  Europe,  the  na^ 
tions  who  so  long  disputed  the  empire  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Indian  seas,  felt  no  jealousy,  be- 
cause they  feared  no  rivalship  from  the  Spaniards ; 
and  hence  the  colony  enjoyed  uninterrupted  ex- 
•lemail  tranquillity  until  176S,  when  Manilla  was 
.taken  1^  the  English,  and  preserved  from  plunder 
by  the  promise  of  a  ransom  of  four  millions  of 
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dollars,  of  which  one  million  only  could  be  raised. 
By  the  peace  of  1763  Manilla  was  restored,  on 

the  express  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  re- 
maining three  millions;  but  .this  article  has  never 
yet  been  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  go* 
yernment. 

In  1785  a  Philippine  Company  was  established  in 
Spain,  to  which  was  granted  the  privilege  of  im- 
porting into  Cadiz  the  produce  of  India  and  Clii- 
na,  and  of  re-exporting  it  to  the  Spanish  colo- 
iiies  of  America^  witii  the  exception  of  Mexico^ 
which  was  reserved  entirelv  to  the  merchants  of 
Manilla  to  supply  by  tlie  galleon.   In  18QS  the 
Company  was  new-modelled,  and  received  exten- 
sive privileges.    The  duration  was  then  limited  to 
twenty-two  years,  and  its  capital  to  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  in  50,000  shares  of  ^40  dollars  each ; 
the  king  retaining  5,930  shares.   It  was  permitted 
to  import  the  merchandize  of  India  and  China 
direct  to  all  the  ports  of  Spanish  America  in  the 
South  Sea,   Acapulco  excepted,  which  was  re- 
served to  the  merchants  of  Manilla,  to  be  sup- 
plied as  before;  but  as  the  Company  pay  only  ^ 
six  per  cent,  on  their  imports  into  Vera  Cruz, 
while  the  galleon  pays  enormous  duties  at  Aca- 
pulco, the  Company  is  enabled  to  introduce  these 
objects  into  Mexico  100  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
merchants  of  Manilla. 

The  Company  have  a  factory  at  Manilla,  which 
serves  as  a  depot  for  the*  merchandise  of  India  and 
China,  intended  to  be  shipped  for  Old  Spain,  and 
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the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Lima  and  Guatimala.  The  Company,  also,  iiUr 
port  into  Manilla  the  merchaudise  of  Europe. 

Their  whole  commerce  occupies  only  three 
ships  annually,  two  between  MaiiiUa  and  Spain, 
and  one  to  lama  and  Gruntimala. 

The  Danes  received  the  first  idea  of  forminff  B»t«bn«iime« 

uf  the  D»ne>« 

esUiblishuients  in  India,  from  Boschowen,  a  Dutch- 
man,  who  discontented  with  his  government, 
ofl^red  his  services  to  Christian  IV,  to  form  a 
settlement  at  Ceylon,  where  he  had  been  previous- 
ly employed  by  his  own  nation,  and  was  in  favour 
with  the  King  of  Candy.  His  proposals  being 
accepted,  in  1616,  an  East-India  Company  was 
established  at  Copenhagen,  and>  in  the  same  yev 
six  vessels  sailed  for  India;  but  Boschowen 
dying  on  the  passage,  the  Danes  were  unfavour- 
ably received  at  Ceylon,  and  from  thence  they 
proceeded  to  the  Coromandel  Coast,  where  the 
King  o£  Tanjore  permitted  them  to  form  a 
settlement  at  Tranquebar,  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing '2,(X)0  pagodas  per  annum.  The^  Company's 
affairs  continued  to  prosper  for  some  time,  but  the 
Dutch  gaining  the  ascendancy  drove  tiiem  out  of 
the  bestr  markets }  and  receiving  no  succours  from 
£urope,  the  Company  was  reduced  almost  to 
bankruptcy  in  1634^  when  it  ceded  its  charter  to 
the  crown.  In  I67O  a  new  Company  was  esta- 
blished, which  sent  the  first  Danish  ships  to  China, 
in  16749.  The  farther  vicissitudes  of  the  Danish  ' 
&dian  trade  are  noticed  in  the  first  volume.* 
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In  1778,  the  subjects  of  Austria  wishing  to 
gain  a  footing  in  the  Indian  Seas,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and  built  a  fort ;  but 
the  Danes  complaining  of  this  infringement  of 
their  right,  the  Austrians  were  ordered  by  their 
government  to  evacuate  the  islands,  which,  how- 
ever,  they  did  not  choose  to  comply  with,  and 
the  Danes  were  preparing  to  dispossess  them  by 
force,  but  a  mortality  that  carried  the  whole 
of  the  intrude  rendered  it  unnecessary  $  and 
theDane  shave  since  enjoyed  the  unmolested  pos- 
session of  these  islands,  which  is,  however,  merely 
nominal,  as  they  make  no  use  whatever  of  them, 
and  keep  but  one  soldier  on  them  to  hoist  their 
aag. 

The  Danish  Company  sent  out  a  vessel  of  1000 

tons  annually  to  India,  which,  after  touching  at 
Tranquebar  and  Bengal,  proceeded  to  China  to 
complete  her  cargo  with  tea,  and  from  thence  re-^ 
turned  to  Copenhagen.  During  the  war  of  the 
fevolution,  this  trade  was  increased  to  double  or 
even  treble ;  and  the  trade  from  Tranquebar  and 
Bengal,  under  Danish  colours,  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
Manilla,  and  Batavia,  was  immense.  By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  capital  employed  in  this  trade 
was,  however,  English. 

All  mperchandtsse  imported  into  Tranquebar  for 
consumption  pa}  s  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  j  and 
all  exports  five  per  cent. 

In  1723,  an  East-India  Company  was  formed 
at  Ostend,  which  established  ketones  at  Coveloi^» 
between  Madras  and  Sadr»s^  and  at  Banldbazar 
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on  the  Hoogly.  The  politics  of  Austria,  how- 
ever, caused  this  infant  establishment  to  be  rehn« 
quished  in  17^7»  the  proprietors  carried  their 
capital  successivel  J  to  Prussia,  Trieste,  and 
horn,  from  whence  they  attempted  to  continue 
a  trade  with  India,  but  without  success.  At  last 
they  traiisrcned  themselves  to  Sweden,  where  a 
rich  iQierchaut,  named  Koning,  relishing  their  pro- 
posals, got  a  Companj  chartered  in  1731,  which 
eiisted  till  17^$  ftod  its  affinn  were  always  pi^ 
perom;  for  as  it  confined  itself  entirely  to  the 
Chinese  trade,  the  concurrence  of  other  nations 
could  not  affect  it. 

On  the  dtssolutkm  of  the  Swedish  Company  lii 
1786,  their  resident  mipercaigoes  at  Caitfon  weie 
reciaUed,  and  the  Swedes  have  since  had  esta- 
hUsbments  whatever  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

In  177^9  a  company  was  chartered  by  the  Aus- 
trian government  to  carry  on  a  trade  irom  Trieste 
to  India;  but  their  apeculatiou  were  so  un- 
suQcessfol,  that  they  were  decbuced  bankrupts  in 
1784. 

In  1751,  when  the  province  of  West  Friezeland 
was  ceded  to  Prussia,  two  companies  were  esta- 
blished at  Embden,  one  to  trade  to  China,  and 
the  other  to  India ;  but  their  ocnnmencemeirt  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  war  of  1756  suspendii^  all 
their  operations  at  the  peace  of  I7G3  tliey  were 
both  dissolved. 

•  Monsoons 
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MONSOONS  AND  CURRENTS  IN  THB  INDIAN  SEAS. 

As  we  have  already  observed  in  the  Introduc- 
tioiiy  in  the  Indian  Seas  to  the  north  of  12'^  or 
13^  south  ktitudey  monsoons  or  half  jeariy  whids 
blow  from  the  east  and  west;  they  are  however 
subject  to  many  local  variations  from  the  positions 
MofttocnM.  of  lands,  &c.    On  the  west  coast  of  India,  and 

ttSsyf**^  generally  throughout  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  or  rainy  seaBon»  sets  in  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  May  and  June,  commencing  first  to 
the  south  and  extending  gradually  to  the  north. 
'  In  September  it  loses  its  strength,  and  is  succeeded 
by  light  variable  winds  and  calms  for  six  weeks, 
tttl  the  return  of  the  N.£.  monsoon,  or  &ir  wea^ 
ther  on  this  coast,  whidi  usually  commences  the 
latter  end  of  October  towards  the  south,  and 
>  fifteen  or  twenty  days  later  towards  the  north. 
This  monsoon  is  much  less  steady  than  the  S.W., 
being  obstructed  by  the  Ghauts }  hence  during 
this  season  land  and  sea  breezes  prevail  near  the 
coast,  and  in  March  are  succeeded  by  strong  N.  W« 
winds  which  last  till  the  return  of  the  S.W.  mon- 
soon. On  this  coast  the  currents  generally  set 
with  the  winds. 

gg-^ygg*;  On  the  east  co^st  of  the  peninsula  the  ^.W* 
monsoon  sets  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or  b^in- 
ning  of  April,  but  is  not  steady  until  June ;  land 
and  sea  breezes,  with  lair  weather,  prevailing  ia 
March,  April,  and  May.  In  June,  July,  and 
August,  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  at  its  height,  and  is 
attei\ded  with  doudy  weather  and  occasional 
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heavy  showers.  In  these  months  the  S.W.  wind  mmdsw. 
often  veers  to  west  near  the  shores,  then  becoming  a 
land  wind  which  blows  for  twenty-four  to  forty*- 
ei^t  hours.  These  winds  are  iateiisely  hot -and 
parching,  and  extremely  dangerous  to  those  who 
incautiously  sleep  exposed  to  them,  often  causing 
an  entire  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limbs,  distortions 
of  the  body»  &c.  The  S.W.  monsoon  moderates 
in  August  and  September,  and  the  N.£.  monsoon 
commences  the  middle  of  October,  with  extremely 
dirty  looking  weather,  heavy  rains,  and  some  years 
a  violent  gale  of  wind.  The  bad  weather  lasts  on 
this  coast  till  the  beginning  of  December  and 
rendeis  navigation  extremely  dangerous.  In  De- 
cember, January,  and  Flebniary,  the  N.E.  m<m- 
soon  blows  steady  with  settled  W€iftther. 

These  alternate  changes  of  seasons  on  the  coasts 
of  Hiridostan,  are  caused  by  the  two  chains  of 
Ghauts,  which  run  through  the  peninsula.  On 
the  west  coast  the  chain  extends  from  the  latitude 
^of  Surat  to  Cape  Ciomorin,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  inland.  The  strong  S.W.  winds 
arriving  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  loaded  with  the 
evaporations  of  the  equator,  strike  against  the 
western  side  of  these  mountams  and  condense  into 
heavy  rains,  while  the  revulsion  of  the  winds  pro- 
duce violent  bnt  transitory  storms.«^->  4 

The  clouds  thus  arrested  by  the  western  Ghauts 
are  prevented  from  reaching  the  Coromandel 
coast,  where  consequently  dry  weather  generally 
prevails  during  the  &  W.  monsoon ;  but  no  sooner 
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•MnnM,  hsLVC  thc  \vinds  changed  than  a  similar  cause  ope- 
rates to  produce  a  rainy  season  on  this  coast.  As, 
however,  the  eastern  chain  of,  Ghauts  are  further 
Ccom  the  sea  dian  die  wMefii»  and  the  dovda  kaV» 
ing  cons^iiftntly  a  greater  qpace  to  ^upaod  in»  the 
rains  on  this  coast  are  not  of  so  long  continuance^ 
nor  the  storms  so  violent  as  on  the  Malabar  coast* 

The  high  surf  ou  the  Coromaudel  coast  and  on 
the  mat.  coast  of  Siunatray  seems  to  be  partly 
owing  to  the  great  body  of  water  forced  into  the 
gulf  of  Bengal  during  the  SLW.  monsoon,  wh^ 
die  surf  is  observed  to  be  greatest.  On  the  Coro- 
tnandei  coast,  tiie  same  efiect  is  produced  after  the 
£kW.  monsoon  oeasesi  by  the  N»£»  wind  impelling, 
die  waves  bn  the  shore  %hidh  is  very  steep,  having 
no  soundings  at  ten  leagues  distance;  but  when 
the  N.E.  monsoon  is  settled,  and  the  S.W.  current 
has  again  carried  out  of  the  gulf  the  water  for* 
merly  carried  into  it,  that  is,  in  December  and 
Janoaty,  die  snif  diates  on  Ihe  CoroataiKlel  coasts 
Tfeie  Tdhune  of  watnr  carried  into  the  AxMm 
Sea  by  the  S.W.  monsooli  having  a  greater  space 
*  to  expand  in,  the  surf  on  the  west  coast  of  Hin- 
dostan  is  trifling  in  comparison  to  tliat  of  the  east 
coast.  The  Maidiva  and  Lackedive  islands  also 
hmk  ^  force  of  die  waves  die  fonneri 
«odeati««  At  the  hesfd  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  at  €al* 
cutta,  the  rains  commence  with  the  height  of  the 
S.W,  monsoon  in  the  beginning  of  June,  the 
)t09l^  ti£  which  seems  to  be  that  the  Ghauts  terw 
Itttniidag  at  the  ktttude  of  8iirat»  the  W.  winds 
Mdng  no  obstacle  fiirther  north  drive  the  vapours 
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to.tbe  Mtt»  till  they  tre  arrested  and  condensed 
by  the  mountains  of  Rungpore;  moreover,  the 
'jifspours  driven  by  the  S.W.  monsoon  towards  the 
.footfa  wmt  of  Ceyifm  ttere  divide  iato  brapohett 

ji  ooimt  afamg  the  coMt  of  MiUhar,  . 
.•fiindiices  iheminy  stolon  there,  while  ihe  other 
mcends  the  hay  of  Bengal  and  condenses  on  meet- 
ing the  land.   The  xains  btMf.  «t  Calcutta  till  the  % 
oiiddle  of  Ootober. 

.  Ootbe  ewtflUbofdie&xcfBeogiddwi^ 
Boons  m  lem  eteady.  than  on  the  west»  being 

broken  and  interrupted  by  the  islands,  great 
rivers,  &c.  Nevertheless  they  prevail  sufficiently 
to  accelerate  or  retard  the  navigation  along  the 

MOMon  csuk  hatdfy  ke  aaid  ;:to  . extend  into  the 

Strait  of  Malacca,  the  period  of  its  duration  being 
passed  in  light  winds  and  sqaulls.  The  N.E.  mon- 
eoon  is  more  perceptihle^  and  is  the  .£ur.  weather 
MiaoninthiaBtiatt.        ;  * 

Tlie  cumnls  in  the  gulf  4>f  Bengal  «et  with  die 
monsoon  more  regulaiiy  iliaa  on  the  Ifafebiflr 
ooast ;  and  near  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the 
height  of  the  monsoons,  have  a  velocity  of  two 
miles  iuid  a  half  per  hour.  In  general  there  is  a 
camnt  Jetting  duxM^  the  ^tntt  of  Malaoct 
&omihe  Gbbia  Sea;  biA  in  llus  strait,  as  wdEl  as 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  gulf,  the  currents  are 
affected  hy  the  streams  of  rivers,  and  the  tides  are 
(^onsidecahle  in  many  places. 

The  monsoons  are  regular  in  the  middle  of  the  tS^  ^"^"^ 
China  Sea,  the  S.W.  commencing  the  end  of 

L  S  April, 
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Aprif,  flcnd  lasting  ttll  tiie^iddle  of  October;  bitt 

•near,  the  shores  laud  ancftea  breezes  are  experi- 
enced in  both  monsoons.  The  currents  go  with  the 
^nds,  raoning  from  two  to  three  miles  an  hour. 
.The  tyfobngs^  'of  this  sea'  aie  violent  tempestfe» 
which  occur  occasionally  between  the  paralldb 
of  16°  and  the  island  of  Formosa;  though  not 
confined  to  any  particuJar  season,  they  most 
commonly  happen  between  June  and  September, 
and  particularly  towards  the  autumnal  Equinox* 
or  breaking  up  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  when  they 
arc  most  severe.  Three  or  four  years  sometimes 
pass  without  a  tyfoong,  while,  in  other  years, 
there  are  several. 

.  <  The  monsoons  to  the  south  of  tlie  Equator  ^aie 
'less  regular  than  to  the  nortb^.tfaeir  dio^itions  sdi^ 
ilering  constdeiable  deviatioas  from  the  idands, 

straits,  &c.  In  the  Mosambique  Channel  a  S.W. 
monsoon  blows  from  April  to  November,  and  is 
here  the  fair  season ;  towards  its  end  the  winds 
vaxyltb  &£.  and  £JS*K  A  N.K  monsoon  prevails 
frdoi  November  to  March. 
>  On  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  the  S.E.  monsoon 
sets  in  May,  and  lasts  till  September  or  October. 
The  N.W.  monsoon  sets  in  in  this  latter  month 
towards  the  west,  extending  itself  gradually  to  the 
eatfttfll  th^  montHofNovembOT,  when  it  h{»  reach-  ^ 
^  New  Guinea  and  blows  through  Torres  Strait 
into  the  Pacitic.  On  the  coast  of  Sumatra  this 
monsoon  is  not  experienced  to  the  south  of  9°, 

.    .  but 

*  Tjf,  great  or  mighty  ;  J'oong  wiud. 


but  near  the  coast  of  New  Holland  it  extends  to 
the  13°. 

It  will  be  necessarily  inferred,  that  as  the  mon* 
soons  are  favounUe  ^tib*  bUikii#flong  passages  at 
stated  periods,  they  are  unfavourable'  to  the 

coasting  trade,  and  present  obstacles  to  the  con- 
sti^nt  navigable  communication  between  places 
even  very  n^ar  each.otjie^;  nevertheless,  as  in 
^diieaX  the  jnoiM>opni' d^  not  .^^^J 
tdbpfi^  irith'  f^eularity,  br  force  ror '.'more  t$ian  si?^ 
weeks  or  two  months  of  their  respective  heights, 
by  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  oblique  variations  of  the  .wind,. and  of 
the  land  and  sea  breezes,  communication  is  ee- 
placable  for  eight  <Mif^-^i>fi&^ 
the  yean 
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r       HINDQSt  AN. 

HiNDOSTAN  is  usually  considered  as  commen- 
cing at  Cape  Monze  or  Mohanza,  and  from  this 
Cape  into  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  is  called  the  coast 
6fSdfufyf  from  the  Scind  (^Indus\  which  empties 
itself  iihrough  it.  Between  Cape  Monze  and  this 
river  is  Crotchey,  about  a  mile  from  the  bank  of 
a  creek  accessible  only  to  boats;  and  the  bay, 
fiom  which  the  creek  is  entered,  is  so  shoal  that 
vessels  of  any  burden  aire  obligied  to  anchor  five 
miles  ofil  llie  town  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall, 
and  the  houses  are  of"  the  same  material,  very 
mean  and  dirty.  The  population  is  10,000  souls, 
and  it  has  a  considerable  trade  by  native  vessels 
fiom  Muscat  and  the  Malabar  coast,*  as  well  as  a 
large  inland  traffic  by  camels  to  Candahar  and 
Cabul. 

The  Indus  is  thought  to  rise  on  the  west  side 
of  the  ridge  of  Imam,  on  the  frontiers  of  Thibet, 
and  oilen  changes  its  name  through  its  course  of 
1^00  miles.  It  empties  itself  by  a  great  many 
mouths  amongst  low  swampy  islands  without  trees, 
fonning  a  delta  of  fifty  leagues ;  opposite  which 
the  deptii  of  water  is  not  more  than  three  fathoms 

at 

•  By  tie  MUitar  GoMt,  when  speakiiis  of  conuttcce^  is  to  be  wder- 
stood  die  west  oatst  oi  the  Penimula  fimm  Sunt  Indosiro  to  Cape 
Comoriii. 
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«ts  deagiit  diptanoe^  and  the  bmi  a<K±  of  aght 
iliAXiOr  Men  fiidMMi»»^>i 
The  Indus  is  said  to  lie  navigsMe  ftr  vesidB  of 

SOO  tons  to  Cashemire ;  it  overflows  in  April  and 
cetunis  to  its  bed  in  July.  The  largest  branch  ou 
the  west  is  called  the  Mehran,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
hati  mith  fifteen  fe^tat  hi^^  water,  and  ux  fathoms 
tHhhin.  Laribandar  is  inne  leagues  above  the  bar, 
and  is  a  village  of  100  houses  of  poles  and  mud, ' 
and  a  mud  fort.  Tatta  (Patala)  the  principal  place 
of  the  Territory  of  Scindy,  is  fifty  miles  above 
Laribundar,  about  two  Hules  from  the .  bank  of  the 
mer,  with  which  it  cofnmumcates  by  a  canal. 
The  river  is  here  a  milebroad.  Though  the  town 
18  much  declined,  it  is  still  of  considerable  extent, 
and  has  a  great  trade  by  native  vessels  with  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  l^ea,  And  Malabar  Coast* 
^e  Unglisbliad  once  a^actofy  hinr^  ^but  widely 
has  been  abandoned  more  l^h  a  century  and 
aialf.  • 

Th^  Gulf  of  Cutch  runs  in  far  to  the  east,  bav^ 
11^  the  coast  of  Cutch  on  the  north,  and  the  Gii^ 
serat  *  on  the  south.  At  its  he^  is  albif  barren 
traet  ennutfiy  overflowed  ^n  the  wet  ihemsoon ; 
-and  forming,  it  is  said,  a  communication  with  the 
tiver  Ran  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  thereby  insula- 
ting the  Guzerat.  There  are  many  «hoals^in  this 
gidf,  and  it  is  seldom  visited  by  £uropeans« ' 

On 

P  The  derivation  of  this  word  i«  tliff«rently  given:  from  the  Arabic 
^knbw,  an  bland,  and  fi^m  tlie  iahabitaiits  tefaiy  diidlj  of  tbe  <7wwr  «r 
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On  the  north  or  Cutch  shore  the  principal  place 
is  Muddi»  a  large  town  of  bamboo  and  mat  homsai 
mth  a  strong  Indian  fort   It  exports  a  connde- 

rable  quantity  of  cotton  to  Bombay.  Bhooj,  the 
cliief  place  of  the  Cutch. territory,  is  eight  leagues 
N.  W.  of  Muddi. 
*  On  the  south  shore  of  the  gulf,  three  leagues 
within  Point  Jigat,  its  south  point,  are.  Bate  and 
Artura  idands,  forming  a  small  port,  with  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet  water.  On  the  west  side  of  Bate 
Island  is  a  considerable  fort,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
forty  feet  high.  The  Rajah  of  this  island  is.  one  of 
•  jthe  most  powerful  of  the  Guzerat  pirates,  and  this 
island  is  their  genedd  rendezvous ;  but  they  have 
^dso  several  forts  and  ports  on  the  main.  Bate 
Island  is  fertile  in  corn,  cocoa-nuts,  kc. 
,  Point  Jig^t  is  gn  an  island*  and  on  the  point  is 
«  pagoda  much  revered  by  Hindoos,  and  one  <}f 
their  great  places  of  pilgrimaige. 

Goomtee  is  another  large  pirates*  town,  strongly 
fortified,  about  two  miles  withju  Point  Jigat,  oi\  the 
iiorth. 

Between  the  gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay,  the 
coast  of  the  Guzerat  is  moderately  elevated,  with 
inland  mountains.  It  is  seldom  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, but  has  many  towns,  mostly  inhabited  by 
pirates,  though  some  of  them  also  trade  in  their 
own  vessels  to  Surat  and  Bombay.  The  chief 
.towns  are  Poor  Bunder,  Novi  Bunder,  Mangarole 
and  Puttan.  The  latter  has  a  celebrated  pagoda, 
formerly  immensely  rich,  and  of  which  the  grand 

'  idol 
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idol  was  washed  every  morning  by  water  brought 
from  tlie  Ganges. 

The  Gulf  of  Cambay  (^Baragazenus  Sims)  is 
bounded  by  the  Guzmt  on  the  west,  and  by  the 
coast  cf  &a%t  on  tbe  east.  Dili  Head  is  its  S.W. 
limit ;  off  which  is  Diu  Island,  two  miles  distant, 
with  a  channel  only  for  boats.  The  island  is  six 
miles  long  and  two  broad.  On  the  east  end  is  tlie 
Portuguese  town  and  castle,  one  of  the  strongest 
jfoytifio^onsin  India,  but  much  reduced  from  ita 
ancient  consequence,  not  having  above  ^00  Portu- 
gucse  inhabitants ;  the  remainder,  to  the  number 
of  40,000,  being  Banians,  Persces,  Moors,  Sc. 
,The  trade  is  also  dwindled  to  insigniiicance,  being 
'^ansferred  to  Surat.  ^  The  water  of  the  wdls  on 
i&eisiqnd  is  brackish,  and  the  rain  water  preserved 
^ni  dstems^  is  chiefly  used.  IRrovisions  are  veqr 

plentiful.  ■  ^ 

'  The  west  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  from 
Diu.is:;^enflsally  occupied  by  the  pirates,  named 
li3o6k^f8i$i  die  first  x){  whose  ports  is  Nowabunder, 
^ve-miles  east  of  Diu,  oA  a  creek,  into  which  their 
'^vessels  enter ;  Rajapore,  another  of  their  places, 
has  a  fort  on  a  hii^h  elevation. 

Jafierabad,  tliough  belonging  to  the  piratical 
dttef  of  E^ajapore,  is  a  considerable  ti^ding  place, 
it  is  on  the  best  river  of  this  coast,  having  no  bar, 
bat  the  entrance  is  shoal  soft  mud.  The  town  i«^ 
walled,  but  mounts  no  guns.  Six  miles  east  of  the 
town  is .  Searbelt  Island,  one  of  the  rendezvous  o€ 
fhe  pirate  vessels,  where  they  procure  wood,  water 

and 
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and  com.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  about 
SOO,  who  occupy  a  little  village,  built  tif  atone,  on 
th<B  north  side.    The  tdand  has  several  wells 

of  excellent  water,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  Portuguese,  being  regulaily  built 
of  cut-stone  ^  and  the  ruins  of  some  stone  walls 
are  alao  seen*  On  the  island  is  the  tomb  of  a 
Mahomeum  saint,  to  which  oftriiags  ace  made 
by  the  pirates,  of  the  flags  of  the  vessels  they  tdce. 
Goapnaut  Pagoda  is  a  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage. 

Gogo  is  a  large  Indian  town,  on  a  creek,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Lascars,  who  are  the  best  seamen  of 
India,  and  chiefly  foriQ  the  crews.of  the  English 
Comniry  skips.  It  is  also  a  place  of  some  tnide» 
sending  cotton  to  Bombay.  The  houses  are  of 
stone,  and  the  fortifications  sufficient  to  prevent 
iosudt  ixom  the  neighbouring  pirates.  .  Ships  of  260 
tons  are  built  here. 

Cambat,  at  the  bead  of  the  gulf,  on  the  xiver 
Caaari  or  Mahi,  is  the  seaport  of  Amedabad,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  It  formerly  contained 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  was  a  great  trading 
place  f  but,  in  consequence  of  the  aociimulation  of 
mud  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  pre  venting  laige  ships 
ftdm  visiting  it,  has  greatly  declined,  and  all  the 
European  factories  have  been  abandoned.  For 
seven  leagues  below  the  town  the  gulf  runs  dry 
at  low  water,  but  the  tide  rises  five  to  six  fathom^  , 
and  runs  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  liour.  Its 
chief  trade  is  in  the  esqport  of  piece-goods  of 
Amedabad,  cotton,  and  comeUans  to  Bombay. 

Jumbazeer 
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'  Jtittiblrei^^  Rtten  s^uDi  of  Cambay,  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  gulf,  has  a  great  trade  in  cottoOp 
&c.  with  Bombay. 

The  Nerbudda,  which  empties  itseU*  on  the  etst  ^ 
ihore  of  the  Gotf  of  Caanbay,  is  one  of  the  moit 
consideralile  rivers  of  HiifMlostan,  tmng  in  the 
heights  of  Omerkeuntuk,  and  in  its  coiuse  re- 
ceiving scarcely  a  single  tributary  stream*  Bab- 
roach  is  about  eight  leagues  from  the  rivef's 
mouth,  situated  on  an  isolated  htil.  It  was  €ar^ 
liierly  a  great  tMrfiiig  plltee,  the  Eui^peans  having 
fftctories  here ;  at  present  it  sends  a  considerable 
quantify  of  cotton  and  piece-goods  to  Surat. 

Surat,  OH  the  left  bank  of  the  Taptee,  six  leagues 
from  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  io<fib| 
ieonti^nhig  400^000  inhabitikfits;  Bfiidoosi  Mooi^ 
Fersees,*  The  Btreefl»  «re  nsHrrow  end  dirty  ; 
the  houses  generally  of  bamboo  and  nuid,  tliougii 
there  are  also  some  very  large  ones  of  stone.  It 
is  surrounded  by «  wail  twelve  miles  in  cifcuif;  } 
nid  has  Ik  cniSfiei  ft  Square  hniiding,  with  a  Uiga 

bostioii 

^  lAidfr  the  fenerk  name  of  Moors  ore  iiuliulf  d  all  tlir  M?\1ionx  i:b 
nSMt^HMotlaBi.  ThttPefWcsaretlHf  ^esoeiitkuiuot  tli<>  lutcieia 
slaas,  who  quitted  their  ooontiy  on  its  con^piett  by  the  Calif  Omar  la  4p 
seventh  ceutury,  «lid '^tijdit  rtfap!  hi  Hindostaa,  and  partknhtrff  «t 
Sarat,  where  they  Kot  permisi^on  from  the  Hindoos  to  fix  themsclref  «MI 
follow  their  religion,  whii  h  is  that  of  Zoroaster,  or  the  solar  worship,  oii 
condition  of  killing  no  ajiiinal  of  the  row  spet  iefl  :  a  condition  which  thcj 
pMmA  MNT  ID  tele  yMattA*  The  ftneet  are  otremtly  iadnstrioii^ 
commcroe  and  ship  building  bdng  their  cidef'pursnlts;  and  many  of  At 
finest  ships  out  of  Bombay  belong  to  Persees  at  this  latter  presidenry:  diry 
nre  also  found  as  upper  servants  to  Emopt  mu?.  'I'he  Persees,  fimoni»  other 
peculiar  customs^  expose  their  dead  tu  U«  Ucvouied  by  birds  of  ptvy. 
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bastion  at  each  angle,  mounting  three  tiieii  of 

heavy  guns  ;  in  all  200  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  hospital  at  Sural  for  animals,  supported  by 
Hindoo  piety,  attracts  the  notice  of  travellers ;  not 
only  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  recdved  in  it»  but 
it  has  also  wards  for  bugs  and  other  vemm,  which 
are  carefully  nourished. 

The  chief  trade  of  Surat  is  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Red  Sea.  The  exports  are  cotton*  indigo, 
and  piece-goods. 

The  country  round  Surat  is  a  level  plain,  which 
produces  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  and 
abounds  in  hares,  foxes,  and  jackals ;  the  hunt- 
ing of  which  forms  one  of  the  amusements  of  the 
English  gentlemen. 

The  Taptee  is  one  of  the  sacred  rivers  of  the 
Hindoos^  and  is  held,  nearly  in  as  great  veneration 
as  the  Ganges ;  though  deeply  incased  within  hig^ 
banks,  it  sometimes  overflows  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  doas  great  damage.  The  extremes  of  tempe- 
rature at  Surat.  are  ljlO°  from  April  to  .4Mgu^t, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  and  6^°  about  Christmas,  at 
sunrise. 

In  sailing  along  the  coast  from  Surat  to  Cape 
Comorin  the  chain  of  Ghauts  are  constantly  in 
sight,  their  summits  being  about  fifteen  leagues 
jBromthe  sea$  the  greatest  of  their  ^evations  ia 
between  three  and  four  thousand  feet«  Their  ge- 
neral formation  is  granitic  with  catcareoiia  and 
basaltic  spots. 

Between  Surat  and  Cape  St.  John  there  are  se- 
veral 
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visral  riven,  frequented  by  boata  and  ^mall  country 
vessels.  The  coast  here  is  low,  and  covered  with 
trees,  and  in  stormy  weather  or  high  tides  a  great 
.pact  of  it  is  inundated.  The  only  place  of  any 
•note  is  Deaiaun,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  a 
cnok  or  'river,  croised  by  a  bar,  with  only  two  * 
feet  at  low  water  and  three  fathoms  "^t  high.  It 
has  a  castle  and  other  fortifications,  garrisoned  by 
100  soldiers,  and  a  territory  of  four  leagues  along 
the  coast,  in  which  are  six  Indian  villages*  A 
number  of  sinps  of  from  500  to  900  tons  have 
been  biuH  here,  the  inland  country  abounding  ih 
ship  timber. 

From  Cape.  St.  John  to  Bombay  the  shore  is 
lined  with  a  reef,  extending  tiiree  leagues  off. 
Tenapode  is  a  Maiatta  town  and  £[>rt,  seven 
leagues .  sottlli  of  Oqpe  St  John.  four 
leagues  from  it  and  a  IHtle  inland,  are  the  peaks 
of  Terrapore  and  V^alentine,  the  former  l  est  m- 
bling  the  ruins  of  a  vast  castle,  and  the  latter  a 
very  pointed  pyramid.  «  '    -  . 

Biisseen,  formerly  a  Foftuguese  settlement,  on 
a  river  which  is  crossed  by  a'.bar,  wttii  six  feet 
low  water  and  fcgir  fathoms  at  high,  is  of  consi- 
derable size  and  well  fortified:  it  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  English.  Vcrsavah  and  Mayhim  are 
insignificant'  places  opi  salt  rivers  between  Basseen 
and  Bombay. 

Both  to-^  north  and  soutli  of  Bombay  a  range 
of  fishing  stakes  extends  out  to  eight  or  nine  fa- 
thoms water ;  they  are  great  trunks  of  the  cocoa 
nut  tree,  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  faic> 

seasoQt 
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Boaaa,  md^tken  up  before  the  oettingm  of  tlie 
8.W.  nwasoon*  This  k  done  hy  means  of  pres- 
aire,  on  the  falling  tide  boats  filled  with  water 
being  attached  to  them,  which  force  them  intp 
the  mud,  and  they  am  nosed  in  like  manner  on 
tke  flowing  tide,  by  empqr  boats  (  tbey  are  valiied 
sul  fifty  to  sixty  rupees  each. 

Salsette  Island  is  seven  leagues  long  and  five 
broad  ;  it  is  hilly  but  fertile,  fumisbing  Bombay 
witli  its  principal  provisions. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  idand  are  the  xuiin  of 
sone  masonry,  thought  by  aonie  to  be  those  of  a  mo- 
miment  erected  by  order  of  Alexander  die  Grsat, 
to  mark  the  limit  of  his  progress.  The  remains 
of  many  other  ancient  monuments  are  seen  on 
iJbe  isUuidt  as  weii  as  excavations  in  the  rock, 
wore  xiumerous,  but  not  equal  in  sm  or  vwk> 
MBship  to  those  of  ElepbantiL 

Bombay*  Island  is  separated  firom  Salsette  by  a 
narrow,  and  at  times  fordable,  channel ;  it  is  six 
miles  long  and  one  mile  broad.  Its  shores  are  in 
gtnmi  lodsjf  as  well  as  the  interior,  but  by  in- 
^hstry  bw  been  goeady  is^pcDved.  Its  harbour  is 
Amed  by  the  main  ialand  and  aeveial  ^others, 
and,  except  Trincomalee,  is  the  only  one  of 
Western  India  that  affords  security  in  all  seasons. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  jcampart  and  wet 
ditch,  with  several  bastions,  and  a.qiuidrangular 
castle  «D  die  aide     the  poit  Tba:part  of  the 

town 
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town  occupied  by  the  Europeans  differs  in  no 
respect  from  an  English  town.  It  has  one  English 
church.  The  bazar  is  within  the  fort,  and  pre- 
MflkU  a  strikuig  pictuie*  in  the  variety  of  people 
that  crowd  it ;  Hindoo6»  Moois,  Peneee^  Ann^ 
tiiansjt  Arabs,  country  Portuguese  (not  inaptly 
named  Farias  or  degenerate  Portuguese),  and 
English,  The  town  oi'  Bombay  has  a  municipal 
government  lodged  in  a  mayor  and  alderman. 

Bombay  has  thirty  meichant  shqis^  itook  dOO  to 
1,000  tons  (total  tonnage  18,000)  belonging  to  it ; 
of  these  10,000  tons  belong  to  English  houses, 
1,000  to  Portuguese,  300  to  Armenians,  and  the 
rest  to  Persees.  This  is  the  principal  naval  arsenal 
of  the  Companyy  and  the  r»ndezvouf  of  their  ves* 
of  war,  usually  called  the  Bombay  Marine.''^ 
Tliere  are  three  docks  within  each  other,  for 
line  of  battle  ships,  and  it  is  the  only  place 
in  India  where  ships  of  this  size  can  be  received 
into  dock.  It  has  besides  a  tMiflding  |dace  ^r 
mall  vessda* 

Tlie  islands  tiiat  form  Bbmfoay  hadbour  are 
Old  Woman's,  low  and  long,  separated  from  tiie 
south  end  of  Bombay  by  a  channel,  almost  ford- 
aUc  at  low  water,  the  communication  being  by  a 
ferry  boat  btiuled  across  by  a  hawser  stretched 
ftom  side  4k>  side.  On  this  island  is  Bombay 
light-house,  130  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea ; 

and 

f  tlw  AnMoiMt  Mt.  fdl  aiefdutttt,  tad  genflrallr  travelttng  om* 
tnupoftins     piradueti  of  MK  part  «f  India  to  aaote 
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joid  it  his  many  pleasant  bui]galows»*  surrounded. 

by  groves  of  cocoa  palms. 

Elcpliaiitii  Islaikl  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  India  for  its  caverns :  its  native,  name 
is  KaiapauTf  and  its  present 'one  is  from  the 
future  of  an  elephant  in  black  stone  at  the  foot  o£ 
one  of  the  hills  of  which  the  island  is  composed^ 
The  grotto,  which  attracts  the  curiosity  of  all 
travellers,  is  excavated  in  a  vast  mass  of  rock, 
the  roof  being  supported  by  columns,  also  cut  in 
the  rode ;  on  the  walls  are  sculptured^  in  relief 
gigantic  figures  of  men  with  four  anns»  and  other 
monstrous  tigures  of  both  sexes.  The  symbols 
of  Hindoo  worsliip  on  several  parts  prove  it  to 
have  been  a  temple  consecrated  to  religion.  The 
Portuguese  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  with  the 
foolish  rage  of  bigots,  brought  their  cannon  io  play 
against  this  sanctuary,  and  greatly  de&ced  the 
figuies. 

Caranjar  Island  is  of  considerable  extent,  low, 
and  covered  with  wood,  except  two  hills  sepaiatr 
ed  by  a  low  valley,  and  which  serve  as  marks  for 
the  harbour  of  Bombay.  Choul  Island  is  low  and 
level.  Henery,  and  Kenery,  and  Coulaba,  are 
small  islands  close  to  the  main ;  they  are  well 
fortified,  and  belong  to  the  Malabar  pirates. 

Choul  harbour  and  towa  on  the  main  within 
the  Island  of  the  same  name,  belongs  to  the  Ma* 

rattas. 


•  The  bungalow  if  a  (Uvelling  house  on  Uw  gromid  AoOT  €9^,  fSMraUf. 
it  is  of  wood,  surrouuiled  by  a  reraadab. 
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lattasy  and  is  never  visited  by  Europeans;  to  it 
succeeds  Rqapour^  a  good  harbour,  with  four  or 
five  ftthoois  in  the  entrance,  before  which  are 
two  islands  with  native  forts.    Bancoot  is  on  a 

river,  with  ten  feet  over  a  bar  at  low  water,  the 
rise  of  tide  being  eleven  feet  in  the  springs.  On 
a  liigh  barren  hill  south  of  the  entrance  is  Fort 
Victoiy,  bdonging  to  the  English*  From  hence 
to  .the  south  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coast  is 
occupied  by  pirates,  whence  it  is  never  touched 
at  by  European,  or  any  other  trading  vessels. 
Their  chief  retreats  are  in  the  mouths  of  rivers 
which  receive  their  vessds,  and  are  fortified  ^  the 
IXDndpal.i8  Sevemdroog,  .  a  low  island,  a  musquetr 
shot  from  the  main,  which  has  the  remains  of  for. 
tifications  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  which 
was  deemed  impregnable  until  taken  from  Angria 
by  the  English  in  17^^,  when  it  was  given  to  the 
Mahrattas. 

Angenweel  River  receives  the  native  vesseb, 

and  is  protected  by  a  fort  Zyghur  is  on  a  river. 
Rajapour  Island,  or  Antigherria,  is  small,  high, 
and  covered  with  trees,  laying  close  to  the  main  ; 
within  it  is  a  laige  Indian  town  of  the  same  name. 

Oheria,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  celebrated 
imte  Af^rtOi  is  built  on  the  north  peninsular 
point  of  a  bay,  rocky,  considerably  elevated,  and 
joined  to  the  main  by  a  narrow  neck  of  sand. 
A  considerable  river  washes  the  north  side  of  the 
peninsula,  and  forms  an  excellent  land4ocked  har- 
bour, with  iJiree  and  finir  fathoms  at  low  water. 
The  territory  of  Angria  extended  on  the  coast  150 
.  VOL.  HI.  M  miles 
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miles  south  of  Geriah,  and  for  half  a  century  be- 
§oie  17^6  his  vessels  plundered  or  capturad  the 
ships  of  ail  nationsi  and  had  even  llie  audadtf 
to  attadc  an  l&igEish  line  of  battle  ship  with  other 
vessels  in  company.  At  length  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  English  and  Mahrattas  to 
destroy  Angria ;  and  in  1706,  Commodore  Wat- 
son, with  four  sail  of  the  line  and  several  fUgates^ 
anth  9;0(X)  troops^  in  coi^nnction  with  the  M ah- 
ratta  naval  and  military  force,  attacked  and  took 
Gheriah,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  and  pira- 
cies of  its  chief. 

Dewghur  Island  is  oppeiHie  a  river  irhkh  can 
xec^v«  one  or  two  ships  in  thiee  firtfaoflu.  Onth» 
idbind  is  a  nativeftftt. 

Mehindy,  or  Malwan  Island,  is  the  principal 
station  of  the  present  pirates  of  this  coast.  It  is 
covered  witb  ^fortifications^  and  has  besides  a  large 
fort  on  the  main  to  protect  the  vessds^  The 
It^wafis  uie  the  Most  dniel  of  these  ftedbooters : 
th^y  ha\'e  three  kinds  of  vessels,  galliVatS,  shebars^ 
and  grabs  ;  the  first  are  decked,  and  generally 
square  rigged  with  two  masts.  The  skebar  is  not 
decked,  has  two  0MBtB»  kui  :the  afler  one  is  veiy 
smldl:  they  cany  one  veiy  large  ktedn  iail>  and 
9onieofthemarel50tona  The|{rab  difltofireaaa 
European  ship  in  having  a  long  projecting  prow.. 
Each  of  these  three  kinds  of  vessels  carries  eight 
to  ten  small  cacriage  guns^  and  100  men.  Thejr 
taki  all  vesisels  except  those  with  &%Ush  ooloaie 
andpassesl 

The  Vingorla  Rocks,  or  Burnt  Islands,  an  a 

.  duster 
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cluster  of  twenty  rocks,  whitened  by  the  ordure 
of  birds  :  they  lie  four  leagues  off  shore.  Between 
them  and  Goa  are  Rai  ee,  Chiracole,  and  Chapra 
forts,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese. 

Goa,*  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  in  India, 
is  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  navigable  river  Mantoa,  which  falls  into  a  fine 
bay,  the  south  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
peninsula  of  Marmagon.    The  river  is  crossed  by 
a  bar,  with  sixteen  feet  at  high  water  springs. 
Its  banks  are  beautifully  diversified,  and  here,  as 
every  where  else,  the  monks  have  chosen  the  most 
picturesque  and  richest  situations  for  the  sites  of 
their  convents.    About  four  miles  from  the  river's 
mouth  is  a  town  where  the  governor  usually  re- 
sides, it  being  considered  a  more  healthy  situation 
than  Goa.    The  latter  is  of  considerable  size,  with 
wide  streets  and  many  handsome  houses,  but  with- 
out inhabitants,  since  an  epidemical  disease  almost 
depopulated  the  city  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 
Among  the  numerous  churches,  many  of  which 
are  in  a  state  of  decay  for  want  of  funds  to  re- 
pair them,  is  that  of  the  Jesuits,  containing  the 
tomb  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  sent  out  from  Lisbon, 
a  most  magnificent  piece  of  sculptured  marble. 
Goa  has  latterly  been  garrisoned   by  British 
troops.  y 
From  Goa  to  Cape  Ramas  the  coast  is  low  and 
woody,  with  a  sandy  beach.    Two  miles  north  of 

:^  2        ^  the 
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the  CsLpt  is  Salset  River,  with  a  bar  on  wMcb  itf 
eight  or  nine  feet ;  a  branch  of  this  river  commu- 
nicates with  that  of  Goa,  making  the  laifd'of  the 

latter  an  island.  Cape  llamas  is  a  high  bluff  point 
with  an  Indian  fort :  it  terminates  the  territory  of 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Concan. 

Sedasivaghur  (usually  called  Carwar  "F&ci  by 
the  English)  is  on  a  lofty  hiH  on  a  north  hank  of  a 
salt  river,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  is  wide  and 
deep,  having  twenty-five  feet  at  high  tide,  but 
the  channel  is  intricate:  before  it  are  the  oyster 
toda  of  the  English,  three  islets,  one  of  which, 
imtted  Carmaguda,  is&rtified.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  three  miles  higher  up,  are* 
the  ruins  of  Carwar  (('adawada),  formerly  a  great 
trading  place,  but  deserted  since  the  coontiyeame 
under  the  dominion  of  Tippoo. 

The  Ai^ediva  island  isbeiiHre  a  bay,  inclosed  by 
two  mountain  promontoriea;  it  is  a  mile  long, 
with  a  fort,  and  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  who 
send  hither  their  convicts.  It  is  thought  that 
ships  may  &ad  shelter  in  this  bay,  even  in  the  S.  W» 
monsoon*  . 
.  BeUcaiy,  a  salt  water  intet,  with  manyisl^ 
'  wbicb  receives  loaded  boats ;  north  of  its  mouth 
is  die  high  island  Sonaka-Guda,  off  a  lofty  pro- 
jecting headland,  which  limits  a  fine  bay  to  the 
N.E. 

Ancola,  a  ruined  fort  and  Indian  village$  6aiv 
gaWali,  a  salt-water  inlets  which,  after  passing  a 
narrow  entrance,  spreads  out  into  aii  extensive  la- 

goon»: 


•goon*  The  country  trading  boats  can  enter  the  ^12?^ 
dnlet  over  a  bar,  and  small  boats  ascend  it  some  miles. 

Guakarna,  or  the  Cow's  Horn,  on  arivery  is  an 
Indian  town  of  -500  scattered  houses;  it  is  a 
place  of  great  note  among  the  BrahmanSy  irom 
possessing  a  celebrated  imiige  of  Siva  (one  of  the 
incarnations  of  Vishnu),  which,  according  to  thL* 
Hindoo  belief,  was  convey  ing  from  a  mountain  to 
the  capital  of  an  ancient  king,  but  being  piit 
<down  here,  it  fixed  itself^  and  could  never  be  le- 
moved.   It  is  covered  by  a  very  poor  building. 

Tari-holay  River  is  of  considerable  size,  the  salt 
water  flowing  up  it  several  miles.  On  it  is  the  In- 
dian town  of  Meijee  (Midijay),  nearly  deserted 
ifom  the  exactions  of  Tijq^'s  government.  This 
is  the  most  convenient  woodiiig  and  watering-place 
.on  the  Malabar  Coast 

'  Hullady-piiia,  an  open  Indian  town  of  between 
-300  .and  4*00  houses*  near  a  large  salt  water  creek. 
Its  present  name,  signifying  Turmeri<^  Town,  wa» 
.given  it  on  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Hydef^ 
its  original  appellation,  Handy-pura,  Hogtown> 
being  an  abomination  to  the  Mussulman. 

Onore  (Honawera),  formerly  a  great  Indian 
«city»  but  destroyed  by  Hyder  Ali :  it  is  on  a  salt 
lagoon  of  great  extent,  in  which  are  many  islandi» 
some,  of  them  cultivated.  It  runs  in  almost  to  the 
'Ghauts,  and  in  the  dry  season  is  quite  salt ;  but 
the  numerous  torrents  it  receives  in  the  rainv  sea- 
son  render  it  quite  fresh.  It  abounds  in  ^h. 
Here  Hyder  fixrmed  a  dock-yard,  and  built  some 
«h^  of  war,  whose  wreekfi  are  still  seen  in  the 
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lake,  bavfftg  beefi  siink  by  the  Engli^  "wlien  lh^ 
cairied  the  fbrt  by  assiault,  in  1789. 

North  of  the  entrance  of  Onore  Lake  is  the 
fortified  islaud  of  the  English,  Baswa  Rosa  Durga 
of  the  natives :  it  is  a  mile  from  the  main*  m 
miles  in  circuit,  forming  an  elevated  plat^Mrm,  sur- 
Tounded  by  a  wall,  with  towers  mounting  guns. 
It  has  but  one  landing-place,  at  the  south  end  ; 
has  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  and  plaiUain  trees, 
with  abundance  of  fresh  water.  It  al>o  aftbrds  a 
rsd  earth,  used  by  the  natives  to  paint  their  houses. 

Beilura  is  an  Indian  village,  a  mile  south  of 
which  is  the  temple  of  Miirodeswara,  on  a  lofty 
promontory,  insulated  at  high  water.  South  of 
which  is  a  little  bay,  sheltered  by  some  rocks  above 
water.  S.W.  of  the  promontory  is  Hog  Island 
(Jaliconda  of  the  natives)  rising  in  a  peaked  hill. 
Farther,  in  the*same  direction  in  the  offing,  is  a 
great  rock;  and  still  further  is  Pigeon  Island,  the 
Naytravi-Guda  *  of  tlie  natives  :  it  has  a  stream 
of  firesh  water  and  good  landing  on  its  est  side : 
its  shores  have  many  caverns,  frequented  by  wild 
pigeons;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  madrepor^f 
which  is  taken  off  to  make  lime.  On  the  island 
is  a  stone  pillar,  representing  a  Butdy  or  male 
*devil,  who  being  supposed  to  destroy  the  boats  of 
Ibose  who  neglect  him,  the  boatmen  and  traders 
visit  the  island,  and  offer  him  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  On 
ibe  continent  opposite  is  a  similar  pillar;  but  this 

deva 
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ilevil  being  considered  less  troublesome  thap  the  ^'^^ 
island  one,  receives  fewer  propitiatory  visits. 

Shirally  is  a  poor  village,  on  a  sea  creek.  Bat- 
tacuUa,  or  the  round  tower,  is  an  open  town  of 
600  houses,  and  two  mosques  :  it  is  on  the  north 
bank  of  a  fine  river,  running  through  a  beautiful 
valley. 

Leidura,  a  village  of  120  houses.  Barcelore, 
on  a  salt  river,  four  miles  from  the  sea. 

CuNDAPORE  (Kunda-pura),  an  Indian  town  of 
^50  houses,  on  the  south  side  of  a  river  crossed 
by  a  bar,  with  fourteen  feet  spring  tides.  Within 
the  bar  tlie  river  expands  into  abroad  lake,  with 
many  fertile  islands.  Before  the  entrance  of  the 
river  are  the  Permu'a,  or  Molky  Rocks,  three  lea- 
gues off  shore ;  and  St.  Mary's  Rocks. 

Hiititty  and  Brama-warra,  are  small  villages. 
Udipa  has  200  houses,  and  is  a  mile  from  the  sea. 

Mangalore  (Codcal  Bunder)  is  a  large  Indian 
town,  built  round  the  shores  of  a  peninsula,  in  the 
elevated  centre  of  which  is  a  citadel.  This  penin- 
sula projects  into  an  extensive  salt  lagoon,  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  beach  of  sand,  in  which 
was  formerly  an  opening  capable  of  admitting  ves- 
sels of  burden,  but  recently  this  channel  has  di- 
ininished  in  depth,  so  as  to  admit  only  vessels  of 
ten  feet ;  and  a  second  one  has  been  formed,  which 
has  still  less  water.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish. 
Two  peaked  hills  rise  behind  it,  called  by  seamen 
the  Asses  Ears.  Mangalore  was  the  chief  port  of 
Tippoo*s  dominions,  where  his  navy  rendezvoused, 
and  which  at  one  time  consistcc^  of  several  fri- 
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gfttesy  besides  line  of  htMe  ships  buikluig.  It 
cbiefly  export  rice  by  Arab  vessds  to  tbe  Peniaii 
Golf  and  Red  Sea,  pepper,  areka,  &c. 

Ulala  is  a  large  town  on  the  south  shore  of  thd 
lagoon  of  Maugalore^  Uasso-Betta  (ox  the  new 
strength)  a  large  stn^g^ng  Indian  town,  on  the 
steep  bank  of  a  river,  on  which  is  also  the  town 
Manjes-wara.  Cumly  on  a  high  point  of  land  be- 
tween two  rivers  which  fall  into  a  salt  lagoon,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  a  sandy  spit ;  it  has  150 
houses.  Kanya-pura  on  one  of  the  rivers  that  fona 
the  peninsula  of  Cumiy»  has  SOO  houses;  from 
hence  for  several  leagues  to  the  south  is  a  chain 
of  salt  lagoons;  but  the  banks  which  separate 
them  from  the  sea  render  them  almost  useless  to 
navigation. 

•  Chandra-giri,  a  large  square  fort  on  the  south 
bank  of  a  river,  which  is  very  wide  but  shallow ; 
Beacul,  a  strong  native  fort  on  a  projecting  high 
point,  with  a  bay  on  the  north;  Hasso-durga  or 
Pungalcotay  (the  new  fort)  is  a  large  fort  on  an  ele- 
vation withroi^ti?  bastions,  in  whichrespect  it  is  sin- 
gular, the  natives'  forts  having  all  square  bastions. 

The  Malabab  coast  extends  from  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Mount  Dilla  *  to  Cape  Comorin ;  its 
native  name  is  Malay ahrriy  mountainous  country, 
and  that  of  Malabar  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Indian  Male,  a  country,  and  the  Persian  Bakr^ 

the  sea.   This  coast,  from  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts, 

• 

.  .  IS 

.  •  Momit  DOIa  to  a  hill  aepar^ed  from  the  nalB  ^  nlt-w«l«r  cfcAi^ 
andfnmingaiieaiarfcflible  promontory.  The  north  Ibnit  of  Mahdwr  is  a» 
inkt  of  the  let  at  a  phwe  caQcd  Urigara, 
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is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  small  hills  sepa-  Mahur. 
rated  by  narrow  vallies,  and  of  low  plains  border- 
ing the  sea,  and  intersected  by  salt  lagoons,  within 
a  chain  of  sandy  and  narrow  islands.  The  natives 
of  this  coast  are  of  various  descents.  Those  named 
Ndirs  and  Namburis  seem  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin, 
though  their  language  and  customs  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal.  Many  of  their 
customs  are  extremely  singular,  particularly  those 
of  the  Nairs  respecting  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes ;  the  husband  never  knowing  his  wife,  after 
the  night  of  consummation,  but  as  a  consolation  : 
the  lady  has  the  enviable  privilege  of  receiving  to 
her  bed  as  many  lovers  of  the  cast  SiS  she  fancies. 
As  in  this  state  of  society  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
who  is  the  father  of  a  child,  inheritance  goes  in 
Ihe  female  line ;  every  man  looking  upon  and 
treating  his  sisters'  children  as  his  heirs. 

Another  tribe  of  this  coast  is  named  Mopletjs  or 
Mapulets,  and  are  the  descendants  of  Arabs  that 
established  themselves  on  the  coast  in  the  eighth 
century ;  they  are  Mussulmans,  much  more  in- 
dustrious than  the  Hindoos,  being  both  farmers  and 
traders.  The  Nazarens  are  a  Christian  sect,  who 
deduce  their  origin  from  a  certain  St.  Thomas,  who 
landed  near  Madras  soon  after  the  Christian  era, 
and  visited  Cochin,  where  he  founded  a  church, 
which  still  exists  and  is  the  metropolitan,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  patriarch  of  Antiocli.  This  sect  have  no 
images  or  pictures  in  their  churches,  but  worship 
the  cross ;  their  priests  are  allowed  to  marry. 

The  first  place  on  the  Malabar  coast  is  Cavai,  a 

Mopley 
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Mopley  town,  of  axty  i»  seventy  haam  ^  to  lAidb 
«icc6ed8  Mutmul,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  named 

after  a  town  on  its  banks,  Billiapatam  (Valai/pata- 
mvi,  the  increasing  city).  The  mouth  oi'  the  liver 
is  wide  but  crossed  by  a  bar»  within  which 
it  divides  into  two  branches  naiK^gable  for  boats 
•several  leagues. 

Cananore  (Caniira),  a  large  Indian  town  on  a 
small  river,  with  a  fort  on  a  point  of  land,  that 
forms  the  best  bay  on  this  part  of  the  const 
The  town,  with  a  district  round  it,  belonged  to  th^ 
iBibi  or  Lady  ci  Cananore^  to,  whom  also  bdonged 
4Kveral  of  the  Laccadive  islands,  and  who  has 
several  trading  vessels  whicli  sail  to  Arabia,  Ben- 
gal, and  Sumatra.  At  present  Cananore  is  absorl^ 
ed  in  the  English  dominion. 

Tellicherry,  a  considerable  Eii^h  esUiblisli- 
ment,  surrounded  by  fortified  lines,  and  with  a 
large  fort  near  a  barred  river ;  here  all  the  pepper 
x)f  the  province  oi  Malabar  is  collected  to  be  ship- 
ped for  Europe.  It  is  considered  one  o£  ibbe  beair* 
4biest  spots  in  India* 

.  Mah^  formerly  a  French  ftctory,  with  a  ibrt 
mounting  300  guns,  of  which  no  vestige  remains, 
having  been  rased  by  the  English  in  l  /lil.  The 
Jaarred  river  that  passes  it  has  seven  feet  at  higjffL 
•water  and  is  navigable  a  considerable  way.  for 
•boats* 

'   Vadacurry  Is  a  Mopley  town  at  the  mouth  of 

a  salt-water  creek,  which  is  the  commencement 
of  a  long  inland  navigation  to  the  south,  within  a 
ictiain  of  sandy  islands,  paj»Uei  to  the  coast ; 

Cottah 


t 


Cottah  and  EUore  are  on  other  creeks  communis 
eating  with  this  navigation. 

Tbe  Sacrifice  Rook  (fiugnafi'  Oi  the  natives,  «nd 
'Smtos  of  tiie  Pohagiii^>ir/m  bartnpock  iiUtened 
by  birds'  dung,  two  leagues  off  shore  and'  steep- 

iJO. 

Calicut  (Coli-Godu,*)  is  a  large  Indian  town  of 
^fiOO  hou5es»  chiefljr  inhabited  by  Mopleys  ;  it  is 
iBtaated  btt  a  ri^  nav^psble  by  boats  100  railes^ 
and  by  ubieh  a  qaaiitity  of  tioibtr.b  float- 
ed doiwii  export.  'It -also  esptHs  a  great 
45pMmtityof  cocoa-nuts,  areka,  pepper,  ginger,  tur- 
meric, cardemums,  coir,  and  charcoal  of  the 
cocoa-nut  shell,  which  is  ppe&itred  by  goidgmiths, 
for  the  intense  heat  k*  gives.  This  port-  is  the 
^princqial  bne  of  India  vitttad  bj  the  Arabs  <£ 
Muscat. 

Beypour  (Vaypui'a)  is  a  small  Indian  town 
120  houses^  beautii'uliy  situated  ou  the  north 
aide  of  a  river,  withia  the  bear  of  which  is  deep 
vat^  and  in  the  ^ai^seison  vesidk  :Qf  ten.feet 

'  can 

•  •  ' 

•  Tbeorigiii  of  this  oame  ii  thiH  )«ltted  bgr  tlie  natires :  ^'Wbm  Ckm^ 
wmm  Permal,  a  conqnering  n8iirper»  who  lived  1000  yean  since,  had 

4fvNk'd  Malabar  amongat  his  nobles  aiul  had  no  principality  to  bestow  on 
the  ancestor  of  the  Tamuri  (Zainorin',  he  travp  that  chief  his  swonl,  with 
all  the  territory,  in  which  a  cock  crowiiivr  at  a  small  temple  here  could  be 
taaxd  i  thto  fonned  tlie  original  dommlous  of  the  Tamuri,  mnd  was  called 
<Miomiv,  €r  tibe  oqA  ctmrUif .  Tldaplaoecoiitfaaiei  tobeilwciiiaf  mi- 
teeeof  the  Tanonni  Bi^  mtil  tbs  Mabometan  iuvasion,  and  beeaaie  • 
very  ilourishing  city,  owinir  to  the  success  tliat  its  loni:^  had  in  war,  and 
the  encouragement  which  they  gave  to  commerce.  Tippoo  destroyed  t)ie 
town  and  removed  its  inhabitants;  but  in  little  more  than  a  year  alter  tiiia 
Ibroei  migtm^  Ibo  loglisli  oon^vored  ^  province,  and  Ae  old  inkaM* 
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^«  can  enter  it  .A  expovta  teak  tiinher  to  BdnilNijr; 

Tippoo  built  a  jsixty  gun  ship  here  ;  and  planned 
a  town  in  the  European  manner,  i,  e.  with  regular 
and  wide  streets,  ciossing  each  other  at  right 
Angles.  '  ' 

fWu-panada  is  a  Mopley  town,  of  70O  stone 
houses;  to  wfaidi  succeeds  Faniani. 

Paniani  (Punany  Wacul)  is  a  considerable  In- 
dian town,  having  forty  mosques,  500  houses  of 
traders,  comfortably  built  of  stone,  thatched  with 
cocoa-palm  leaves,*  and  1,000 huts  of  the  poc»r  dass, 
chiefly  boatmen  and  fisfaennen*  The  town  is  scat- 
tered over  a  sandy  plain,  on  the  south  bank  of  a 
river  which  runs  between  mountains  covered  by 
teak  forests,  the  timber  of  which  is  floated  down 
the  stream  \  .the  entrance  is  very  wide,  but  crossed 
by  a  bar  that  admits  only  the  trading4)oat8  of  the 
natives,  named  patemars,  who  can^  each  50,000 
cocoa-nuts,  or  500  bags  of  rice.  The  trade  of  this 
place  is  considerable,  and  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  natives :  the  exports  are  teak  wood*  rice,  and 
ooeoft-nuts. 

Biliancotta  (Valtencodu),  an  open  village  and 

ruined  fort,  a  httle  south  of  a  large  salt-water  inlet. 

Chowgaut 

«  lliif  thatch  Is  of  a  rery  perishable  nature,  and  requbwi  to  be  tmmA. 
trof  year.  The  learos  of  fhe  Aral  petal  (corgpka  mmtrgewf^iurmy,  alio 
used  as  thatdi.  Is  stiH  less  durable,  requiring  to  be  diMfed  twice  a-year. 

This  latter  sen-es  the  natives  as  umbrellas,  and  a?  paper,  the  writinj?  being 
hy  puiicluatioii  with  iron  styles  ;  the  pith  of  the  tree  also  affords  a  flour, 
which  is  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  that  h  to  say,  every  year  betwe^i  the 
•  aiiddle  of  July  and  the  middle  of  September,  for  the  Hindoo  Malabari  «e 
ao  fanpnivident,  that  by  thia  time  Hidr  atodtof  rice  ii  ea|teiided, 
frkslKibeinrketalidiMibletiutofliiirveittiiBe.  . 
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Chowgaut  (Shavacodu,  or  deadly  forest)  is  a  small  ^f^*^ 
Mopley  and  Nazareu  town.  Chitwa  (Shetuwai) 
is  at  the  north  extremity  of  a  large  island,  named 
Manapuranit  separated  from  the  contiiieitt  by  .a 
lai^  saLt-water  lagoon,  which  forms  an  extensive 
inland  navigation. 

•  Cranganore,  formerly  a  Dutch  factory,  on  one 
df  the  creeks  communicating  with  the  lagoon 
above  noticed,  whose  entrance  is  crossed  by  a  bar 
with  six  feet*  Inland  from  Gianganare  is  die  gap 
inilie  OhautSy  called  by  the  natives  the  Animalaya 
Passage.  "       *  n  ' 

'  Cochin  is  situated  on  an  island,  and  is  so  low 
that  the  roo^^  of  the  houses  are  the  iirst  objects 
seen  in  approaching  it  £rom  the  seiu  The  inlet  on 
which  it  is  placed  is  crossed  by  a  bar»  which  is 
practicable  Iqr  vessels  of  fburteen  feet;  and  ves- 
sels of  1,000  tons  are  built  here  for  the  merchants 
of  Bombay,  teak  timber  being  procured  with  &ci- 
Uty*  Cochin  is  fortified  in  the  European  manner, 
and  was  heretofore  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  Malabar  coast  Here  is*  a  tribe  of 
Jews,  whose  establishment  in  this  territory,  as  ap- 
pears  by  the  tablets  of  copper  on  which  their  pri- 
vil^es  are  engraved,  preserved  at  Cochin*  dates 
fiom  the  ei^th  century.  , 

Alipee,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Riyah  of  Tra- 
vancore,  with  considerable  trade  in  pepper,  corn, 
and  timber,  &c. 

Porca  and  Quilon  are  small  Indian  towns ;  the 
latter  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  considerable 
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places  on  the  Malabar  coast,  but  its  fgrtifications 
are  now  in  ruins. 

Aojengo,  an  E&glish  estabiisliaieDt,  and  the 
mc$t  southerly  on  the  Mtkbor  ooast,  is  a  amaH 
fert,  nearly  surroQiided  by  die  curving  of  a  braok* 
ish  river,  which  admits  only  small  craft  over  its  bar. 
A  few  huts  foFm  the  village  near  the  fort. 

Veniam  and  Tengaypatam  are  Indian  towns,  on 
rivers  which  nearly  run  dry,  but  in. the  tm»  have 
depth     long  boats^  ^ 

Cape  Cbmorin,  tbe  south  pKMst  of  th^  hither 
peninsula,  is  low  and  level ;  but  a  little  hillock  to 
the  north  of  it  is  usually  set  by  seamen  as  the 
cape.  This  hillock  is  the  southern  termination  of 
the  Ghauts,  and  is  not  above  half  a  kqguefiron 
the  shore,* 

The  eoastto  dbeeastof  Ckpe  Cmmtrm,  called  of 

Madura,  or  Tinevelly,  is  little  frequented  by  Eu- 
ropeans. On  it  are  many  Indian  villages  on 
rivers;  the  principal  of  which  aa  Tutacorin,  iH 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  iaa'pipduottiire  fisheiy 
of  tbakes :  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  bete  ffaly  two 
or  three  feet.  Farther  east  is  a  long  projection, 
called  Point  Ramen  ;  opposite  which  is  the  Isle  of 
Kamisseram,  dedicated  solely  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Hindoo  religion,  having  one  4>f  the  richest  and 

most 

*  Its  name  in  M.'tl:il)nr  i?  KoniJiri.  Its  summit  is  1291  yards  aboTetilB 
level  of  the«eai  a  beautiiul  cajicacle  falls  down  itsfiiie,  'iUe  Ionian  go4- 
iam  d.  die  mountions,  Pai^ati,  was  wonhipped  on  ihjf  ;  and  a  cUapel, 
dedkatfed.t|>  die  Holy  Virgin,  was  founded  herebjSL  Fxaacis  Xavier,  in 
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most  celebrated  pagodas  of  India,  dedicated  to 
Shiven,  the  destroying  power.  No  plough  is  per- 
mitted to  break  the  soil  of  the  island,  nor  is  any 
animal,  wild  or  domestic,  allowed  to  be  killed  on 
it.  According  to  the  Hindoo  mythology,  Rama 
erected  this  pagoda  on  his  return  from  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  where  he  destroyed  Ravan,  the  king 
of  the  giants  that  inhabited  that  Island. 


LACCADIVA  ISLANDS.^ 

Off  the  Malabar  coast,  at  the  distance  of  thirty^ 
eight  leagues,  and  between  the  latitudes  of  12°  and 
10^,  are  the  Laccadiva  Islands,  of  which  thirty- 
two  are  counted.  They  are  all  low,  surrounded 
by  reefs  of  coral  ;*  producing  abundance  of  cocoa- 
Duts,  areka,  plantains,  and  other  fruits.  They 
are  inhabited  by  Malabar  Mopleys,  who  visit  the 
Malabar  coast  in  their  own  boats,  constructed  of  the 
trunks  of  the  cocoa  palm,  loaded  with  cocoa-nuts, 
coir  cordage  of  their  manufacture,  jagory  and 
areka. Vessels  also  visit  these  islands  from 
the  coast  for  coral  reef  stone  (inadrepoi^ejy  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Hindoo  images  and  burning 
into  lime.  Ambergris  is  also  found  pn  the 
beaches. 

These  islands,  being  never  visited  by  European 

ships^ 

•  Generally  the  islands  are  on  the  east  ciige  of  the  reefs,  aad  the  latter 
Kretchcs  off  £roru  tluiiu  to  the  we:it. 
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ihips,  are  little  known  in  detail ;  the  two  80Qdieri»- 

most  are,  Seuhelipar  and  Kalpeni,  each  com- 
posed of  two  islets  :  those  of  Seuliehpar  are  distant 
eight  miles  from  each  other,  but  surrounded  by 
lecffs.  Kalpeni  is  also  two  islets  joined  by  a  reef ; 
it  is  four  miles  long  and  one  broad.  On  the  S.W* 
side  is  a  town,  and  an  evening  in  the  reef  for  the 
boats  to  land. 

Underoot,  nortli  of  Kalpeni,  is  less  than  the 
latter,  and  has  a  village  of  a  few  scattered  houses  on 
the  north  side,  whose  inhabitants  are  poor  and  in- 

The  bank  of  Cherbaniani  is  a  dangerous  reefi  ' 
N.W.  of  the  Laccadivas.   The  sea  breaks  violently 
onit  i  and  in  the  N.E.  monsoon  some  of  the  rocks 
are  dry. 


South  of  the  Laccadivas,  and  a  little  more  than 
midway  between  them  and  the  Maldivas,  is  Mani- 
coy  Islaikd ;  about  two  leagues  long  and  only  half  a 
mile  broad,  forming  a  crescent  to  the  N.W.  with 
a  reef  across  it,  leaving  a  channel,  in  with 
two  fathoms.  On  this  side  is  a  village,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  friendly  :  and  here  is 
caught  the  lish  called  commel  naOchf  highly  es. 
teemed  in  Malabar.  The  channel  betwe^  this 
island  and  the  Laccadivas  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Mamal,  and  by  the  Europeans  the  Nine  Degree 
Channel :  that  between  it  and  the  Maldivas  is 
named  by  the  former  Sindal,  and  by  the  latter  the 
Eight  Degree  Channel* 
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!'     V  *'    *    MALDIVA  ISLANDS. 

.  The  Maldiva  Islands  are  a  large  chain,  laying 
S.W.  of  Cape  Comorin,  between  the  latitude  of 
7i°'  N.  and  the  equator.  They  are  said  to  be 
npwards  of  1,000  in  number,  divided  into  several 
gcoups:  called  by  the  iifttivea  Attakm^  of  which 
there  are  thirteen  principal  ones.  .  Though  so 
near  the  coast  of  India,  this  archipelago  is  very 
little  known  to  us,  and  the  onlv  account  we  liave 

'  ml 

been  able  to  procure  of  it  is  contained  in  the 
relation  of  the  shipwreck  of.  Pyrard,  a  French- 
man,  and  which  we  shall  translate  in  hi&.own 
manner.    *'  'It  is  marvellous,"  says  he,     to  see 

each  of  these  Attolons  encompassed  by  a  great 
bank  of  rock  all  round,  .there  being  no  human 
artifice,  which  could  so  well  shut  with  walls  a 
space  of  ground  like  this*  These  Attolons  are 
«11  round  or  oval,  having  each  thkty  leagues  cii> 
cunrference,  some  a  little  more  others  a  little  less, 
and  are  all  close  to  each  othei-,  without  any  of 
them  touching;  between  each  two  are  channels 
of  the  sem  some  broad,  others  very  narrow.  Being 
in  the  middle  of  an  Attolbn,  you  see  round  you 
this  great  bank  of  rocks,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
surrounds  and  defends  the  islands  against  tlie 
impetuosity  of  the  sea.  But  it  is  a  frightful  thing, 
even  to  the  most  courageous,  to  approach,  this 
bank.ai\d  to  see  coming  fixim  a  great,  disttmeo, 
the  waves  breaking  with  fury  all  around  ;  for  this, 
I  assure  you,  is  a  thing  that  I  have  seen  an  infinity 
of  times.  The  surf  is  greater  than  a  house,  and  as 
VOL.  iij.  N  white 
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wliile  as  cotton  ;  so  that  you  see  round  you  like  a 
white  wall,  principally  whan  the  tid^  ia  at  the  ftill.^ 
Jie  also  adds,  that  each  separate  island  is  sunounded 
by  its  own  reef,  and  that  the  currents  which  set 
through  these  narrow  channels  are  so  violent, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to 
communicate  firom  island  to  island,  if  natuze  bad 
not  pnynded  for  this  puipqse.  EadH  Attdon  is 
divided  by  two  channels  which  cut  it  diagonally, 
and  of  which  the  extremities  unite  with  the  great 
channel^  that  separate  the  Attolons^  so  that  to  pass 
from  one  Attolon  to  another,'  wheii  the  corrent 
aets  firom  the  west»  yon  qtiit  the  Attolon  you  are 
on  by  the  eastern  diagonal  channel,'' where  th« 
water  is  smooth,  and  you  are  carried  by  the  current 
to  the  opposite  Attolon,  which  you  enter  by  the 
diagonal  channel  on  the  west. 

There  are  several  ship  channels  between  the 
Attolani^  of  wUdi  those  best  known  are  the 
Cmfibft  channel  on  the  north,  ^e  EqumoeM 
channel,  and  the  One  and  Half  Degree  channel. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  in  their  apr 
pearance  resembling  the  Moors  of  India,  and  are 
considered  quiet  and  inoffensive*  They  trade  in 
their  own  boats  made  of  cocoa»nut  trees,  and  of 
the  burden  of  thirty  tons,  to  Bengal  and  other 
places ;  exchanging  the  produce  of  their  islands, 
consisting  of  cocoa-nuts,  coir,  cocoa-nut  oil,  cow>t 
fies,*'  and  tortoise-shell,   ibr  betel-nut,  china>» 

waret 

•  Ttecowrtas  ave  cangLt  by  putting^  brandies  of  cocoa-nut  treM  tHtt 
tbeir  lesvM  o&  into  the  aea,  and  la  Are  or  sts  months  the  Bttie  fish  sUdc  to 
these  iei«(«9  ii^  clustm,  flmn  which  ther  wt  taken]  off'and  thrown  inta 

sand 
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mmm,  opiua^  coffee,  irod,  tod  4tto  apUotM  Hf 
denestkiconsainptieB;  tiii^  attdimd  kfgid 
lities  of  dried  bonito  to  Adhen,  They  make  iwjr 
ifte  iMrts  fnv  Ble&ptng  oh.  *  - 
'  The  principal  island  is  nafoed  Male,  or  Kiilg'i 
Island,  being  the  fesid&ncc  of  a  chief,  whose 
kiNise  is  two  ttoiried  hiji^  ^  .the  dwetiiiDgs  of  iiis 
sutjecte  are  scattered,  about  the  island,  Jbotlft'.^ 
wood  md  t»vemA  witii  'linr  Mm  of  Che 
palm.    There  are  many  cannon  on  this  island^ 
particularly  near  the  king's  i-esidence,  where  is 
their  principal  magazine.   The  anchorage  is  very 
dose  to  the  shore  on  a  coral  bottom ;  the  native 
boats  lay  inside  the  rock8»  the  channels  being 
dosed  by  booms  at  night. 

The  following  account  of  the  currents  among 
these  islands  is  from  Mr.  Horsburgh's  Direct oiy. 
"  In  March  and  April,  the  current  sets  generally 
to  the  £.N,£.  about  the  south  Attdon,  from  the 
equator  to  latitude  4^  or  S,  and  extends  far  to 
the  east  and  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  islands. 
This  current  is  sometimes  strong,  from  fifty  to 
sixty  miles  In  twenty4our  hours,  at  other  times 
wesJc  and  fluctuating.  From  the  equator  in  the 
wme  months  to  latitude  8^  or  9^  N.  the  current 
sets  mostly  to  the  S.W. 

*•  In  May  the  current  sets  strong  to  the  eastward 
near  the  equator,  sometimes  from  fifty  to  seveuty 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours^  in  the  track  near  the 

K  2  Maldivas^ 

(and  pits,  where  they  remain  until  the  fish  n  pntrified  and  deoomcpse;!. 
^Hamiitva's  Account  o/  the  East'lndifi, 
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MaktivBS»  from  latitude  N.  to  S.  the  lyindi 
being  then  vtriaUe,  but  mostly  ftom  the  West- 

In  the  latter  end  of  June  and  July,  when  the 
S.E.  trade  approaches  the  equator,  tlie  cunents 
set  often  to  the  W.N.W.  about  the  south  end  of 
the  Maldives^ .  particulaily  to  the  south  of  the 
equator.  .    •  . 

i<  In  October,  November,  and  December,  the 
current  sets  strong  to  the  west,  at  times  in  the  track 
))etween  Ceylon  and  tliese  islands," 
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'  Ite  island  o£  Om/it  is  aepmled  firpm  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  pauDinila  c(  Hiiido9la&  by 

the  Gulf  of  Manar,  which  is  crossed  by  a  narrow 
ridge  of  rocks  and  sand  nearly  dry,  called  Adam's 
Bridge^*  and  which  stretches  from  the  Isle  of 
Maimr  near  Ceylon,  to  that  of  Rapussefam  near 
Ibe  coDtinettt»  this  distaoee  beiii^  ten  leagues. 
The  greater  dejpth  over  any  part  of  the  bridge  at 
high  water  is  three  to  four  feet,  and  the  only  pas- 
sage is  between  the  Isle  of  Ramisseram  and  the 
main»  which  is  not  above  100  feet  wide  with  five 
ftet  at  h^h  water.  This  channel  is  called  by  the 
aativdi  OcS-tfree,  or  Serpent  River :  die  dioal  part 
is  about  300  yards,  over  hard  rock.  East  of  the 
bridge  the  gulf  is  called  Palk*s  Bay,  from  a  Dutch 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  and  that  on  the  west  is  pro- 
perly the  GiUf  of  Manar, 
•  Ceylon  was  known  to  die  ancients  by  the  name 
of  Taprdhane,  but  the -accounts  of  it  to  be  found 
in  their  writings  are  extremely  vague  and  often 

.  N  ^  .  icontradictoiy. 

*  Tie  WHBeof  Rama's  Bridge,  giv^n  it  by  the  Hindoos,  is  changed  to 
Adftm  lijr  aie  MalibiMltM,  who  roppMO  CefkMi  to  liate  ISbb' th«  tot  of 
our  first  parents,  and  that  wMn  drbren-fimatliesr  croiped  hf  this  mUuiil 

bridge  to  the  continent.  IModern  writers  suppose  this  strait  to  have  been 
formed     a  connUitOttf  wtuch  separated  the  island  froa  tlie  oontineat. 
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contradictory.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  the  kland 
js  TapoUm^  signifying  the  hallowed  groves  or  wil'* 
derness  of  prayer ;  the  name  given  it  by  its  nSf 
tives  is  Lanca^  the  Holy  Land;  that  of  Zeilan  or 
Ceylon,  is  probabjy  derived  from  Sinhal,  the 
lions ;  the  native  name  of  the  inhabitants  (Cinga- 
lese), from  the  Indian  word  Sing,  a  lion;  and 
ll»Mch^8ee^4te^  t»  Hn^  ooffm  q£  Smk»dib0 
OoA  mrtSlim  )  by  iHe'lsttHf!  oil  wiiid^  aniMBiit  ii^ 
known  to  aD  Mahometan  nations*  In  1505,  Lo^ 
renzo  Almeyda  first  landed  on  Ceylon,  and  fromi 
this  period  until  1658,  when  they  were  epcpeUBd 
by  the  DM»h^  the  Porfcugueiso^ma^ntainedfaisiipis. 
Iiiiiri^  in  iHtAd.  llt^  dbiiiiii}oi|?o^teSlatefti 
CUBuml^'ooiittiiuedi  timib  tleenr  p«riB# 

sessions  in  India  were  captured  by  the  English,, 
tod  by  the  Treaty  of  Amieo»'  this  ij^anch  w^ffi 
confirmed- to  6reat"Siitain. 

The  island ^has'  W  ovali  form  tMik  ai.fuhAutaifi 
SOOiinaH  beiiig  Sdattilit^  ittilM^.i^^ 
bror.di  Almost  its  whole  drcumference  ift^hed 
with  a  sandy  beach,  and  broad  border  of  cocoa*hufc 
trees,  behind  which  rise  doubJie  aod^eble  ranges 
of  lofty  mountains  cov6i«driipildi' 1iriM>di  Thif 
BiEi.  coast  .  l8^]»aiiidid«ify  m«^^ 
mitff  rising  ii»  e«t]fa«pdlflai^'  shapes,  i»IMi.>lav» 
acquired  them  the  names  of  Friar's  Hood,  the 
Elephant^  the  Chimney^  &c.  The  central  moun- 
jtfuns  of  the  island  overtop  thQse  near  the  coast» 

and  oaa-rof  their  fio^mitiii.  Atiimi^.  V^siK 

may  be  seen  il%  leagues ;  it  i^  reveiedr  by  the 

Cingalese^  under  thQ,  name  of  H^md-JLly  or 

Ham 
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Ham  the  Su9»  and  oa  its  summit  is  a  rock  with  an 
impresioQ  xeaembfing  that  of  a  man's  loot*  whkli 
looowlhig  to  tiw  h^ef  of ihe  Makometaiu  is  diai 
dPAdam,  while  llie  CaAdiab  ascribe  it  to  Budha, 

who  after  999  metamorphoses,  took  flight  from 
this  spot  for  heaven.    Hence  the  worshippers  of 
this  diviiiky  formecl^  .floaked  d&om  Pegu,  ^am, 
■iidollieoj«Htan;  ocmtsieiy.rtd  nttt  tbii  taored 
priat;  iphioh,  homavBt^.  Mie .  flBrirtlims  watfiM 
MMk'  almost  equal  probability  to  .  St.  Thomas* 
The  north  extremity   of  the    island  is  low, 
and  inteisect«d  by  sh^Uow  inlets  sunoundifig 
islands.  .  . .  .. .  \  ..      i  -  . 

..Theiiihndiaatoidaoliyira^^ 
considenMe  meis  and  a  great  ooHbar  of  lesser- 
streams.  The  four  principal  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  the  central  mountains,  and  are  named 
the  Calamy4}anga^*  which  empties  itself ^  near; 
GoliiiiilM'$  the  €Bdki43fai^  mttciiiMs  into  the^ 
B0a  at  CdtiM^l  the  MtOiaom  Qamga,  ^hich  fidls 
into  the  great  bay  of  Trincemalee,  and  the  NedU 
Ganga,  which  disembogues  at  Matura.  The 
island  possesses  but  two  harbours^  those  of  Tna» 
comalee  and  Point  de  Galle* 

The  mmihtaina  of  G^on  aie  xich  aiinei?ak» 
partteiAlrly  iron,  gold,  quichrilver,  pluhbhago 
mixed  with  mica,  copper,  and  a  profusion  of  pre- 
cious stonesy  which  latter  afford  a  large  source 
of  trade. 

•  The  soil  produces  rice  and  all  the  common  firuiti 

K  4  of 
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of  the  tropics,  aiid  some  scai'ce  ones,  particulailjr 
the  k;elebrated  brea-d  ftmt  \atQcarpus),  which  u 
here  indigenouflu  Next  to  csnniinon  the  oooon 
palm  is  the  muat  vahiable  product' of  the  itiin'd^ 
by  the  nuts,  coir,  oil,  and  arrack,  it  affords  for 
export;  next  to  the  cocoa  is  the  areca  palm; 
yduj^  9Uts  are  also  a  valuable  object  of  commerce; 
i;  The  wild  quadropeds  are  elephaots  in-,  vast 
nuinbersy  btiffiik)l^«  yield,  hogs^  deer .  of 
speeiee,  hares,  a  smia]ls|iectes4^  tiger,  wfld  eatSy* 
monkeys,  porcupines,  racoons,  jackalls,  squirrels, 
ice.  Snakes  are  extremely  numerous,  paiticulariy 
the  deadly  cobra  capella,  .  ; 

;  Hie.dhnaite  o£  Ceylmi  di&rs •  coteidteUy  at 
if9  ettieme  points.  On  the  south  liie/Vkstit^tfofi 
the  motufitiins  and  'the  sea  ten^ier  the  heat»  and' 
the  medium  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the 
year  is  82"^,  the  ^ariations  being  very  trifling; 
on  the  north  the  medium  of  the  thermometer  is 
86^9  lUid  the  maximuin  mui^  greater.  The  kite^ 
rior  of  the  island  is  extiremoty  iiihiuiGal  to  £un>^ 
peans,  the  confinement  of  the  air  between  the  . 
higli  moiiiilains,  the  marshes,  atid  close  vegeta- 
tion, producing  the  disease  known  in  India  by  the. 
i)ame  of  the  Jungle  fever.*  The  bfirry'berryf 
an  endemi4  disease  of  Ce}^lon»  it  a'  Und 
dropsy  that  proves  mortal  in  a  few  days;  ther 
leprosy  and  elephantiasis  are  also  common*  •  '  y 
The  island  divides  the  seasons  in  the  same  man- 

.  «er 

•  Jangle,  the  Indian  name  finr  a  thick  nadcrwoofL 
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the.  coaals  of  Coramandel  and  Malabar  ^ 
thosy  wtal4  tonents  of  rain  fall  oik  the  Muih  and 
west  tXNWts  in  tlie  S.W*  nionsoon,  the  east  a^d 

north  coasts  experience  an  unclouded  sky,  and 
vice  tet'sa.  Land  and  sea  breezes,  however,  pre- 
vail on  the  coast  for  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Tte  pcypidation  t)f  Ceylon  is  of  sevetaidifierent 
iice8»  the  Cmgakse^  Candians,  and-  MaMm 
fonfoing  the  great  mass.  *  The  two  first  are  the 
descendants  of  the  aborignes,  and  the  latter  are 
intruders  from  the  neighbouring  continent.  The 
Cingalese  chiefly  inhabit  the  southern  sea4xndera 
«f  tbe  island,  poaMeed  by.theEmopeans;  they 
are  remarkidyle  fot  their^  inoflfen^e  dtspositiony 
their  hospitality  and  ceremonious  poHteness,  and 
aversion  to  arms.  Their  rehgion  is  that  of  Budha» 
and  their  language  derived  from  the  Sanscrit. 
They  are  divided  into  mneteen  casts*  in  the  fol- 
lowing progresstoii  of  consideration. 

1  Cidtivatdrs,  11  Sieve  makers* 

2  Keepers  of  cattle,      12  Barbers, 

3  Fishers,  13  Lime  burners, 
4>  Drawers  of  toddy,     14  Drummers, 

5-  Artisans  15  Makers  of  charcoal. 


6  Tanndrs,  16  Palanquin 

7  Potters,  17  Weavers  of  mats,  ' 

8  Washers  of  cloaths,    18  Executioners, 

9  Cinnamon  peelers,     19  Those  who  touch 
10  Portofs,  dead  carcaseib 

A  nnmher  of  Gngalese,  wbA  principally  of  the 
fimt  cast,  have  been  converted  to  duristMnity  by 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  the  number  of  Cal- 

vinists 
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vinisU  being  at  pteseat  thought  to  be  400,000^ 
ttnd  die  Cathoiics  liot  much  fewer*  The  Cuipifc 
Ide  afce  govemedl  bjr  their  o#a  olagistxstev  iulider 

the  supremady  dP  the  English: 

The  Candians  are  the  same  race  as  the  Cinga« 
lese,  and  differ  from  them  only  in  the  effects 
poduced  by  inliabiting  the  mountftinous  region^ 
mdhftfikig' little  or  no  foreigii  iiitercoiihe,.  thftl 
igf  .m  posl^sing  more  energy  afid"  less  hospitality* 
%e  I'eligion  arid  general  customs  of  th^  Citigalesia 
arid'  Candians  aie  also  the  same.  Their  clothing 
coilsistsof  a  large  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round 
ths'bcid^  artrght  "vralstcoai  with  plaited  sleeveii,  « 
MilrpAtedibi^^  aiid'theii^  fingehr0»vered 
with  rings ;  the  'viomen  ymat  'oti';theif  hMMhdt  dtS" 
table,  and  AVith  their  children  make  their  repasts 
of  what  is  left.  Polygamy  is  admitted  among  the 
Ceylooese^  aodnerertfaeless  the  men  are  not  jealous 
of  the  women.  Among  Hhemit  is  edstomxry  to  coha>i 
bit  on  tiiri*fiMr'80ni6'mbbths,  before  tiie'ftM  mar« 
riage  ceremony ;  tKc  latter  consists  in  tying  the 
thumbs  of  tlie  couple  together,  or  enveloping 
them  both  with  a  long  piec^e  of  cloth.  In  the 
iiABreouhe  of  the  sexefc  there  is  little  more  re* 
8traiBtw'^ciitt|M9t^'t&n  among  the  ' 

Thb-  MalabHrs  cUfef^  occupy  the  coMfTdT  tlife 
northern  part  of  th'e  i^&nd,  and  differ  in  no  red* 
pect  from  the  same  tribe  on  the  continent ;  they 
are  xn  general  either  merchants,  tailors,  fisherx 
men,,  od .Mionu  Some  o^  ^ehi  have  beeoftne 
Clirutiami^  odienr  have  adeptied'  JkMiomeMiMi 
•    •  '\  •  .  !•  .  but* 
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Wt  tto  ^MioiigQeity  have  adketed  to  .tbe  Hindoo 

In  ib^jmmtmK»  stir  tbe  northern  diwton  of 
the  island  is  a  savage  tribe,  by  some  said  to  be 

fain*  complexioned,*  by  others  negroes,  named 
jBedaks  or  Vedahs,  who  bx)ld>  uo  intercourtie  witU 
the^  other  ii4udbitants>  ace  mthouli  clothing  or 
fiiedr  d^eWnifSi  Hvtng  xm-  the  prodim.  of  tiie 
chasci  and'  spcotaieoud  vegetkUes^  asi  pasnii^ 
the  night  in  trees.  Their  number  is  confined  to 
a  ffew  thousands,  they  speak  the  Candian  dialect,* 
and  their  rehgion  is  little  knowo^  but  ths^  are  siip 
'  pdseditoAUaw  the  Hindoo  ckKslTO 

Acoosldendde  nutfibeir'DfifieprMaUiyB^ireabar 
eatabiiBhed^  in  Ceylpn,  aa*  weilvaa  cmmh^  fodjoi 
goese.'  ' 

Candy,  the  chief  place  of  the  independent  in« 
tsrior  of  the  island,  is  situated  on  the  arataitirf 
ai  1^  Jieari|ri  inailated  the.  MaltTa*gaiij|%>.li 
desp  arid  rapid/  streanr^.-to'ijiidir  siadte  iti  tibvli* 
tion  it  is  chiefly  indebtied  for  its  >&  trench, 
oaily  suniounded  by  a  mud  wall.  The  mountain* 
which  compose  tlie  neighbouring  country  ace  con 
tend  with  impenetrable  jungly  and  the  few  nitfv 
fowrpasads  ane  ciiDaBeil .  bjr.  stoang:  hedge*  off  inter*: 
wolreii  ahrobsh 

The  government  of  Gandy  is  an  absolute  des- 
potism,  tempered  however  by  traditional  customs  ^ 
.   .         ...  ,  ,  . .  the 

■ 

►  .    t  •  •      •  ^  , 
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the  nobles  are  obliged  to  prostrate  themselves  in 
approaching  the  sovereign,  and  it  is  considered  a 
}dgh  crime  to  speak,  or  even  to  cough,  ia  the 
royal  presence. 

The  coasts  of  Ceylon  present  a  long  continuity 
unbroken  by  any  other  indentation  than  the 
mouths  of  some  rivers  and  a  very  few  ports.  We 
shall  commence  the  tour  of  the  island  at  the  south 
ppmt»  named  Dondm  hcad^  from  the  violent  thun* 
der  squalls  experienced  off'  it ;  it  is  alow  point, 
covered  with  cocoa-put  trees,  near  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Hindoo  temple,  anciently  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  island.  Three  miles  west  of  the 
point  is  Matura,  on  iJie  Ned  Gango^  or  Blue 
River,  a  fort  of  consequence,  with  a  garnsoh  of 
100  Malays,  and  a  little  town,  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Dutch.  In  the  vicinity  are 
two  cinnamon  plantations;  and  this  part  of  the 
island  is-much  irequcnted  hy  elephants.  ^  A  small 
islaiid  before  the  river's  inonth  a£R)rd8  a  Sheltered 
landing  [dboe  for  boats,  but'  thel;^  is  generally  a 
surf  across  the  river.  Belligam  is  a  fine  bay,  with 
two  or  tKree  woody  islands  and  a  large  fishing 
village.  At  Cogei  is  a  lagoon,  two  miles  loi^ 
and'One  broad,  separated  from  the  sea  by .  a  nar- 
row bank  of  sand,  wfaidi  is  washed  away  in  the 
rains,  and  the  lake  then  jdischarges  its  waters  into 
the  sea.  - 

Point  de  Galle,  the  third  town  of  the  island 
and  the  second  port,  has  a  strong  fort,  garrisoned 
by  .two  companies  <tf' Europeans  and  a.  battalion  of 
natives.   It  i^  situated  on  a  penmsular  point,  anif 

within 
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within  it  are  the  houses  of  the  Europeans,  besides 
a  black  town  or  pettah.  The  harbour  is  small  but 
8afe»  tbe  entnmcebeiiig  by  a  very^iiariow  chanoel 
between  rocks '  hence,  large  vesaeb  usually  pre&r 
anchoring  in  the  road.  A  great  quantity  of  arrack, 
coir  cordage,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  some  pepper, 
cotton,  and  cardemums,  are  exported  from  benccb 
as  well  as  cinnamon. 

Besabot  is  a  native  village,  celebrated  for  its 
oysters. 

Barbareen  is  also  a  native  village  on  a  cove, 
which  is  one  of  the  few  places  on  this  coast  where 
an  European  built  boat  can' load. 

Calturaisa  smallfortonahtU,  rising  above,  the 
banks  of  the  betotiful  river  Muliwaddy,  by  whidi 
an  inland  navigation  is  formed  to  Columbo.  Near 
the  fort  is  a  neat  Cingalese  village,  where  a  great 
deal  of*  arrack  is  made  irom  the  cocoa-nut  liquor. . 

Pantuxa  is  »  village  and'church,  as  is  Galkkse. 

CoLUHBo,  the  6hief  place  of  the  island  and 
seat  of  government,  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
occupies  a  situation  almost  entirely  insulated  ;  the 
sea  encompassing  two-thirds  of  it,  and  the  rest 
being  bounded  by  a  large  firesh  water  lake :  from  this 
position,  and  there  beibgno  hills  td  command  it,  it 
is  of  considerable  strength.  The  fort  is  composed 
of  seven  bastions,  connected  by  curtains,  and 
mounting  300  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  :  it  is  also 
siirrouipided  by  a  deep  and  broad  we^  ditdb^  with 
two  draw-bridges.  There  is  a  good  hmding  place 
pt  a  wpoden  quay,  sheltered  by  a  point  of  rock* 

'  SmaU 
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Small  crafit  can  lay  off  this  quay  at  a  eaUe's  length 
distance;  butaypsof any  bupdea must snebor  ill 
the  vendt  whadh  ia  ody  «ife  in  Hie  N«E.  nonso^. 
Within  the  feit  are  the  houses  ^  the  Europeans, 

of  one  story  only,  built  of  stone,  antl  roofed  with 
tiles.  The  whole  has  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
and  contains,  inoluding  the  Black  town,  ^,000 
inhabitants.  The  .town  labouifi  uiider  ^  disad; 
vantage  of  halving  no  good  wnter,  Which  ishrought 
from  one  mile  and  a  half  distance.  There  are 
several  pleasant  rides  round  the  townj,  with  <^untry 
houses  of  the  Duteh« 

Negubibo  ia  a  Wfy  handsooie  village^  ishftbited 
hy  a  Bomher  of  Duteh  f|itt|ilie8«  i|  ia  near  the 
banks  of  a  river,  ^h  a  emsB  Ibrt,  and  has  an 
inland  navigable  communication  with  Cdumba, 
ii&m  which  it  distant  twenty^bur  miles.  A 
sfliiall  island,  <Kivered  wilh  cocoa^imiti  tiees)  k 
befi^  tihe«iw^>flMMilib.;;'a^^  ^  paiH  ef  the 
dijccfcl  e#ciM«nierclr  ia*  diif^MNi  ' 

Chilau  is  a  considerable  village  between  two 
branches  of  a  IsMige  river.  North  of  it  commences 
a  salt  lagooili^  s^mjfed*  from  the  sea  by;tliief  peiik(- 

baebnMt^  tfftc-fBUddt '  Tk9^  lagoofn.  tl  twMy^inllsB 

^Oisgt  Miid  A-om  one^  to  three  broad  ;  itabetmds  in 
fish,  and  is  the  resort  of  great  flocks  of  aquatic 
birds,  but  is  also  infested  with  alHgatora.  Agrciat 
fUMittty  oi  saJt  js-Aad^nif  i^i^^  dubp  ev«peraK§oh^. 
Calpentyn  is -IqiMF' and  Msa^,  hm'etff^Hs9^ 
^oa-mt  U«es»  aijd  has-a^  fort  aj*d;villftge.  '  '  -  ■ 

Aripa 
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Aripo  is  a  small  village  south  of  Manar  Island: 
near  it  is  th^  only  good  w^ter  on  iim  purt  of  tto 
coast  Manar  Islanjl  is  a  id«Q9  of  soi^is^tid  coKtap^ 
e4  with  palmyra  tr«es;  m  it;  U  a  mall  fort  and 
yiUage, 

Jaffnapatam  is  a  handsome  and  considerable 
town  and  fort  on  the  north  end  of  the  i^n^  from 
whence  is  exporte4  ^  ^^tity  <tf  tqbacCQ*  as  well 
as  tb^  tnmks  of  the  :palmyr4  jUtfill  ip  , 
ing  hcnises^  and  coiique  sheUs  ;*  th^  latter  to  Ben- 
gal, where  the  Hindoos  cut  them  into  brac^jl^tft^pd 
use  them  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 

Ascending  the  e^t  coast  of  the  island  irswi 
Dpndca-head,  we  mf^t  in  fljocQ^smo  T^M&ik^  It 
fort  and  village,  pleMantl/  aituaied  m  9k  aluall 

bay,  with  good  anchorage.  Between  this  an^l 
Batticolo  there  is  no  establishment,  and  but  little 
cultivation.  Batticoi^o.  is  a  ws^aH  fort  aind  viUagP 
op  an  kimif  &w  mk^  np  an  «Ale|;  q£  t4;e  8M 
wfajjch  extends  tbirly  mjlem  w^ip  tto  com^,  aoft 
is  in  many  places  two  mil^s  bl'^ad,  contauijfig 
many  islands  and  navigable  for  large  boats :  a 
however,  ciroases  ontrance^oa  whkk  tlii»  s«a 
braai^  vipkntly  in  had  veatbei:>  and  m 
there  ia  never  Aiore  than:  air  feet ;  yet  craft'  of 
sixty  tons  nay  run  over  it.  The  dioriBa  oftfaa 
inlet  are  level  and  highly  fruitful,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  rise  the  lofty  siunmits.  of  the 
fiwmely  Fnar'8Hop()»  &c.  Thfeiakt  abemMfcin 

fish, 

f  MWEtKtHfeOBllk  Lji^  « 
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fish,  particularly  mullet;  and  from  hence  Trin- 
comalee  and  other  parts  of  the  island  are  suppHed 
^irith  rice»  cattle,  poultry,  &c.  - 
.  Trincomaleei  from  vhOte  harbour  the  island  of 
Ceylon  derives  its  principal  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  is  situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of  tlie  island, 
on  a  great  gulf,  forming  two  basins,  separated  by 
a  neck  of  land.  The  southern  basin,  named  Dutch 
-Bay,*  &  filled  with  shoals,  which  prevent-  its 
being  Entered  by  vessels  of  burden,  but  the 
northern  one  forms  one  of  the  iincst  harbours  of 
the  world,  being  a  large  expanse  comj)letely  land 
locked,  and  having  many  coves  and  creeks  in 
whidi  the  nMer  is  as  tnmquil  as  in  a  fish  pond, 
with  depth  ibr  the  largest  ships,  of  which  500 
might  ride  at  their  anchors  clear  of  each  other. 
On  the  outside  of  the  peninsula  tliat  separates  the 
harbour  from  the  sea,  is  Back  Bay,  in  which  ships 
usually  prefer  anchoring  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  as 
'it  a£K>rds  them  a  greater  facility  of  egress  and  in- 
'grisss.  In^the  N.E.  monsoon  ^s  bay  is  entirdy 
exposed,  and  in  this  season  its  beach  is  covered 
with  shells  of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  thrown  up 
by  the  surf.  The  settlement  stands  on  the  penin- 
sula, which  terminates  in  a  hilly  heacyand,  called 
f1ag«Slaff.Point.  The  wori^s  command  both  Back 
Bay,  Dutch  Bay,  and  the  harbour :  they  are  chiefly 
of  Portuguese  construction,  and  capable  of  along 
•defence*  Trincomalee  has,  however,  the  disad- 
vantage 

•  tusStikfsm.  of  flie  ■athet. 
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vantage  of  being  ttnhealthy,  which  seems  to  be 
partly  owing  tb  thjb;fli|ns  behig  here  )pt«tnictecl' 
beyond  the  uslial  period,  and'  lifeing  itt^odiately 

succeeded  by  hot  suhry  weather.  It  is  probable, 
that  if  the  hills  whicli  surround  the  harbour  were 
cleared  of  the  thick  wood  that  now  covers  them, 
and  cultivation  extended,  the  .climale  nhight  be 
rendet^d  much  mpie  faeaHhyl  ''Hve  iG^'-sixinflea 
from  Trincomalee  ate  several  hot  springs  of  the 
temperature  of  98^  to  106'^,  but  which  seem  to 
have  no  mineral  qualities  :  the^  are  venerated  by 
the  iaatiyes.  •  .  • ' 

'pid  great  bay  offiincomalee  X^i>Hk^  of  the 
natives)  is  on  die  easi  'of  the  hsfrbotir;  -  and  re^ 
ceives  several  riversiiacvigable  for  boats  a  longwajr 
inland. 

Trincomalee,  though  well  gittiated  for  trade,' 
has  no  other  than  iSiat  j«'oduced%y  the  <  trifling* 
consumption  of  the  garrison,  whtdi'  is  supplied 

from  Madras.    •  •  .  \  .  * 

'  *  Off  the  south  coast  of  Ceylon  are  two  danger^ 
ous  ledges  of  rocks,  named  the  Great  and  Little 
Bassas.   The  Great  is;  three  l^a^eb  off  shore,  and 

named  Ramanpaaj  by  t^e  natives  of  tiindostafn ; 
it  is  a  mile  in  extent,  elevated  a*"fl%  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  washes  over  it  in  frightful  break- 
ing waves.  According  to  the  very  doubtful  tra- 
dition of  the  natives,  a.  pagoda  of  brass  formerly 
stood  on  it.  .     •  -  - 

The  Little  Bassa^  ar6  sevfen  leagnes  iJr.E.  of  the 
Great,  and  are  a  similar  but  leaser  ledge  of  rocks. 
.  VOL.111.  o  '  There 
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There  is  a  channel  between  these  reefs  and  th^f; 
main,  but  ships  usually  sail  outside  of  them. 

The  pearl  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Dutch  since  the  year 
1768,  was  again  carried  on  by  the  English  ' in 
1796.  The  oyster  banks  are  scattered  over  a 
isypace  of  theguli^  thirty  miles  from  north  to  south, 
i|nd  twenty-four  from  east  to  west.  There  are 
&iHrteen.  beds,  the  hrgsai  being  ten  miles  in 
length,  the  rest  much  smaller  $  and  they  are  no 
otherwise  raised  above  the  general  bottom  of  the 
sea  than  by  tlie  oysters  that  cover  them.  The  most 
ydhiable.  ^ts  are  those  of  coral :  the  depth  of 
water  over  them  is  three  to  fifteen  fieithoms;  but 
Ijhe  best  fishing  is  in  fiom  six  to  eight  fiithoms. 
Previous  to  a  fishery  taking  place  the  banks  are 
examined,  and  if  they  are  found  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive»  jSL  fishfipry  is  advertised,  and  all  persons  whc|^ 
wish  to  engage  ii^  it  are  invited  to  rendezvous  at 
the  Bay  of  Coondaatchy,  south  of  Aripo*  The 
boats  and  their  crews  come  from  Manar,  Jaffiia, 
Ramisseram,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Coro- 
maudel  coast;  each  boat  has  twenty-three  persoiis» 
ten  di|^er8»  ten  persons  to  haul  up  the  cQveri^  a 
pilots  a  steersma%  a  boy  to  bale  out  the  water,  and 
a  boat-keeper,  with  five  diving  stones  and  fivf^ 
netted  baskets. 

The  richest  spots  are  marked  by  buoys ;  and  the 
fishery  commences  from  the  twentieth  of  February 
to  the  first  of  March,  that  ia^  when  a  sufficiency  <^ 
beats  are  collected  ^  their  number  generally  varies 

,  between 


t>etween  900  and  900,  and  an  equal  number'  of 

other  boats  usually  attend  with  merchandise,  &c. 
The  fishery  continues  for  thirty  days,  at  the  rate  of 
150  boietts  a-day ;  that  is,  if  seventy-five  boats  only 
go  outf  it  is  counted  but  half  a-day;  and.  if  dOO, 
it  is  two  days.  Goyernment  sometinies  hires  the 
boats,  and  fishes  on  its  own  account ;  but  more 
generally  the  fishery  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
who  is  usually  a  black  merchant^  and  he  sub-re^^ 
it  to  others.  '^p^ 
,  In  1796^  Ihe  fishery  was  sold  for.  j€SiSd^ 
in  1797,  for . : . ;   110,000 

In  1798,  for  140,000 

In  1799, thebanksbeingexhausted* only 30,000 

In  1806,  a  partial  fisliery  •  •  •  •  •  35^000  1 

.  When  the  fishing  day  airives  the  boatmen  are 
awaked  from  their  slumbers  at  midnight  by  the 
beating  of  tom-toms  and  the  firing  of  a  gun  ;  and 
immediately  on  the  commencement  of  the  land 
windy  they  get  into  their  boats  and  set  sail  for  the 
baiiksy'm  which  they  come  to  anchor  and  wait  for 
daylight^  when  eadi  boat  chooses  its  pbce }  and 
wheii  the  sun  has  warmed  the  water  the  diving 
commences.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  descent 
a  stone  o^  half  a  hundred  weight  is  attached  to  a 
cord'  with*,  a  hop^  into  which  the  diver  puts  his 
JTooty'  and  the  other  foot  intoa  basket  of  net*wodc» 
kept  open  by  a  wooden  hoop,  which  is  also  am** 
pended  to  a  rope ;  when  thus  prepared,  he  grasps 
his  nostrils  with  one  hand,  and  detaching  the 
stone  by  a  sudden  |!uU  of  the  slip-knot  that  held 
it»  instantly  sinks.  Aa  soon  as  he  is  at  the  bottom 

o  ft  he 
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he  disetigngeshis  lb<it  firomthe  stone»  which  i^im-' 
mediately  drawn  up.  The  diver  loses  not »  sieooiid 

in  collecting  whatever  he  can  grasp  on  the  bottom 
into  his  basket ;  and  wlicn  it  is  full,  lie  gives  a 
jerk  to  the  rope,  which  is  instantly  palled  up:  at. 
the  same  time  the  diver  warps  himself  ujp  by  tiie 
rope,  and'  reaches  the  surface  some  secodds  before 
the  basket,  which,  besides*' casters,  offteli  contains 
pieces  of  coral,  rock,  &c.  The  diver  swims  about  the 
boat  until  it  is  his  turn  to  go  down  again.  »  The 
number  of  oysters  brought  up  is  very  precarious^ 
soin^im^  l^O,  at  others  only  half  a  do^n*  The 
pertSilithe  divers  remain  ,  under  water  is  generally 
about  eighty  seconds,  and  never  exceeds  two  mi- 
nutos.* 

When  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  about  one  or  two^  ' 
o'clock,  the-^unial  is  made  to-  return  Co  the  shove* 
When;  arrived  ttere  the  oysleva  are  cofiilt^ed'dxiai' 
the  boats  to  a  place  enclosed  mth  imlKsades,  where 

each  renter  has  his  spot  assigned  him,  and  where 
his  oysters  are  placed  in  a  I>eap,  to  remain  ten* 
days,  till  th^  fish  is  putrifi6dj  when  they  afre  thrown- 
into  a  csai^  :fiiledf  witii  salt  watefi  in  whitoh  they 
are  steepeil  for  twelve  hoorsr  to  soften  th^  putrid 
substance  and  get  rid  ol'the  maggots,  which  float- 
ing on  the  surl'are,  are  skimmed  olR  The  siieils 
a^e  then  washed  by  nakeil  Coolies,  and'examined- 
one  by  one;  xiihose  whiohihavejpearlsr  atttiehed  to 

•  ;  •.!;     '  ...  '  them 

*  Captain- Percevalrtayt  »lx  mimtto.^,  Mr.  Cordiner,  two  minutes ;  and 
rhe  hittcf  ances  x^ltlrour  o%vn  (ib<cTV.;ii(jn,  aadWiMi the  iM^nd' testimony 
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,likm  ine:|dtoc6jl  woii^  «ide;  and  the  rest  throwv 
.  T1>e'8Ul<iy-iil)^i4nce  of  the  oysters  mixed 
vnth  mud  and  sand,  remains  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
canoe :  the  dirty  water  is  then  taken  up  in 
;biu:iket9  and  str^iped  throngh  a  bag  that  uone.qf 
«the  minute  pearb  mny  be  Ipst.  Clean  water  is 
liben  poured  initp  .the  oancie  and  the  mu4  etimA 
up,  when  the  pearls  faU  to  the  bottom  and  the 
'.water  and  slime  runs  off  by  the  inclination  of 
the  canoe,  one  end  of  which  is  elevated  :  the  sand 
ithatremainiB.  at  the  bottom  is  then  spread  on  cloths 
to  dry,  when  it  h  silled  the  pearls  ineked  out* 
The  progress  of  washing  the  shells  mid  stirring  up 
of  the  mud  in  the  canoe,  cause  the  most  nauseous 
iStench  that  can  be  coiiceived  j  but  the  persons 
iBinployied  in  it»  from  . habit*  do  no  seem  to  feel  any 
disagreeablci  eetiSatM^n,  The  peerls  attached  to 
the  shells  are  separated  by  a  forceps  and  hammer* 
.When  the  pearls  are  all  collected  they  are  sorted 
.by  passing  them  through  ten  sieves  of  diiie- 
rei\t.  sized  wmid  bi4^>  placed  each  witliin  the 
^ther»  4  The  pearls.  Ai!e  thrown  prpmiscuously  intp 
ithe  irst  sieve,  ^IM^l^  h^ing  shaken,  all  those  pass 
througli  that  have  not  a  bulk  of  a  large  pea ;  the 
isecond  sieve  retains  those  the  size  of  a  small  pea 
or  grain  of  black  pep^r»  and  so  on  decreasing  tp 
the  tenth,  which  receives  the  •most  minute  or 
^e^^  pearls. 

It  is  usual  to  sell  the  pearls  without  sorting  for 

^80  the  pound  weight :  when  sorted,  their  value 
increases  in  the  geometrical  proportion  to  their 
sizes,  perfect  shape,  and  colour.   The  iai^est,  al- 

o  3  though 
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though  generallj  the  least  perfect  in  other  M(pectl» 
are  considered  by  the  Indians  as  the  most  valuable^ 

and  are  usually  sold  to  the  native  princes.  The 
finest  of  the  se(?ond  class  are  strung  in  necklades 
and  sent  to  Europe.  A  necklace  of  handsome  pearls 
the  size  of  a  middling  pea  costs  from  «£150  to 
£90Of  or  one  guinea  each  pearl ;  but  one  of  the  size 
of  peppercorns  may  be  had  for  j^l5  to  £20,  or 
eighteen  pence  each.  PeiM^ls  the  size  of  small 
shot  are  sold  very  cheap. 

A  vast  number  of  black  merchants  attend  the 
fisheiy  to  purchase  lots  of  oysters  from  tbe  .boii^ 
men  and  cUvers,  who  are  paid  by  a  proportion  of 
the  daily  produce.  The  price  of  the  oysters  is 
usually  between  two  and  six  for  a  fanam,  and  in 
this  lotteiy  as  well  as  in  all  others,  the  adventurer 
sometimes  gains  a,  fortune  but  much  oftener  he 
does' not  clear  himself. 

The  oyster  banks  abound  with  sharks,  but  an 
accident  to  the  divers  is  seldom  known  to  occur. 
This  forbearance  of  these  voracious  animals  is,  by 
the  superstitious  natives,  ascribed  to  the  incanta- 
tions of  the  shark-charmers,  or  jugglers,  two  of 
whom  are,  in  a  manner  ftr  officio^  permitted  to 
attend  tlie  iishcry,  and  are  paid  by  the  boatmen  and 
diver?  from  tiieir  share  of  oysters. 


(  ^9  ) 
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The  coast  from  Cape  Ramen  to  Point  Calymere 
is  called  the  Maiiyar  «od  .Tm^aMfli  <  oh  it  are  the 
towns  of  Tondy  and  Cottapatam,  visited  only  by 
the  native  vessels.  On  Point  Calymere  are  two 
pagodas.  From  the  south  . of  this  point  to  the  river 
Colarqn  is  the  kingdom  of  Tai^iore ;  the  .shore  is 
so  .low.  that  lltehemHa  of  .the  ooooa  pilms  are  the 
first  objects  seen  oomiiig  from  sea* 

Kegapatam,  an  English  factory  taken  from  the 
Dutch  in  is  near  a  small  creek  which  has 

an  entrance  at  either  ^nd  of  an  island^  and  ^receives 
the  small  coasting  v^sselsy.  who  carry,  on  a  oonfk 
denible  trade  here.  Nortb  of  the  ffttt  is  a  black 
pagoda,  and  beyond  this  five  white  pagodas,  by 
which  the  coast  is  known.  The  Indian  town  of 
Nagore  is  on  a  river  north  of  the  &VA  pagodas^  and 
is  one  of  the  most  trading  places \cf  the  cosat; 
having  several  vessels  of  IQO  to  ,9M  tons  boi^ 
longing  to  it  and  mvigated  by  natives  naaoed 
Chulias,  who  trade  to  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and 
other  places,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. The  e^^ports  f^e  p^L^  goodib  lice,  aveka 
nut,  &c..  '  .  . .  : 

Karicaly  formerly  a  French  ftctory,  en  a  Httle 
barred  river,  has  .at  present  no  European  inhabi- 
,  o  4  tants  i 
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^urommdo,  tacits  J  its  territory  extended  two  leagues  on  the 
coast  and  one  inland. 

TaANQUEBARy  (Ttrongapurom  of  the  natives^)  the 
chief  establishment  of  the  Danes  in  India,  is  on 
a  barred  river.  The  white  town  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  defended  by  the  citadel  of  Dauesborg ; 
the  population  within  the  walls  is  100  Europeans^ 
iSOQ  hdf  cAil^  and  %fiOO  B^&i^  llbe^^^t&iy^zt^ 
taditd  to  it  isftm.'tfiiBre-  liMigue»  «Bd  is  encom- 
passed b}'^a  ditch.  •  *'  •  .!     .     -    .  •  ' 

/  Caverypatara,  close  to  the  mouth  of  a  little  river, 
k  AH  'Indian  villfiger  to  which  succeeds  De^'icotta 
f»rt  OAattMapiftiii'lbe  mout^of  the  river  Cderon 
or  CttvaiijFy  .ifhidi.  hat  its  ifonree  in  fhe  Coorga 
countiy,  and  is  held  in  equal  veneration  with  the 
•  -  *  '  Ganges  by  the  Hindoos,  who  perform  an  annual 
ceremoay  on  its  banks  in  remembrance  of  the 
mmiagel.of  the  divinity,-  'with  the 

goddfsa:  q£  the  nv^.  •  lolttad  irom  Devicotta  are 
the  fooF  rChalambaram  pagodas,  two  miles  from 
the  shore,  considered  so  holv  that  the  Hindoos 
have  a  commdn^xpression,  that  to  secure  a  place 
ili.jbeair6ni  k[iB^y 'necessary  ^eiflier  to  be  named 
fMamiatam;  'tO'mtiket^  pilgtimji^  to  Ramisse' 
rafn ;  or  to  tiiiulc  ^  Jagemaut,   The  Chdamba- 
raiu  pagodas  occupy  a  square  of  half  a  league, 
are  built  entirely  of  cut  stone  brought  from  the 
iSbauts.  iifiteen  leagues  distant,  and  round  them  is 
It  fe<Mm,iDhalaiied  by  the  Mtendants  of:  the  pagoda, 
and  by  those  who  supply  the  numerous  pilgriml»  ^ 
with  food  and  lodging.         .    -  •  ' 
Porto  Novo  {Ferangvpetti  of  the  natives)  is  a 

*  •  -  large 


mttl  iai  has  the  best  load  on  thi9  coast,  iKtuif 
sh^t^red  on  the  south  hy  sk  slbosi ;  it  is  «  jda^  of 

consideiuble  Chulia  trade  in  the  same  objects  as 
Nagpre.  The  English  and  Danes  keep  fapt^ors 
j^re,  but  the  tr^^  is  independent  of  theou  -  *  :  ^ 

C^i^djp!*^  ia  f  Iwft^.  1p4W  town  on  9.t|«qr^ 
rivi^r  "^^f.^  pfoviuoni^  chiefly  hqgs  i^d 
poultry,  '  and  "  vegetables  aare  procured  h#re  in 
abundance.  One  mile  further  north  are  the  ruins 
of  Foil      Da^vidp  blowi^  up  in  1734  a9.  i^mig 

PoNDicHERRT*  the  chief  eetdemeiit  of  the 
French  in  Indta^  it  situated  on  the  river  Arian 

Kupain,  which  can  only  receive  small  vessels  in 
the  monsQon  rains.  Its  road  is  less  wild  than  that 
of  Madras,  and  landing  may  occ^oim^y  be  ef« 
fecjbed  in  ships'  boats  ^  but  the  utten^t  ,  js/Sddoai 
made,  masida  boats  being  always  in  readkiess. 
The  territory  belonging  to  it,  when  possessed  by 
the  French,  comprised  a  space  of  three  leagues 
along  the  qoast,  a«d  one  league  inlands  or  about 
twenty  squai^feij^u^s.  : 

The  White  town  is  situated  QDi.ihe  beadi  and  ' 
contains  about  eighty  European  Tamilies;  .it  is 
separated  by  a  diich,  now  nearly  filled  up,  from 
the  Pettah  or  Blaioli  to^yn,  which  is  ioliahited.bj 
about  8O,O0Q  natives.  The  fortifications  were  for* 
merly  equally  strong  and  beautiful,  but  were  par- 
tially destroyed  on  its  capture  by  the  English  in 
1761  and  1778;  aud  in  1793  tiiek  destruction  waa 

completed^ 
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^  oempletedf  sothst'iiot  slNe8tq;e  afthemnovr  re- 
mains. 

Three  mfles  behind  the  settlement  the  land  is 
10  elevated  as  to  be  seen  eight  leagues  distant. 
-  Alamparva,  a  fort  given  by  the  native  princes 
to  the  Frencb  ia  1750»  but  taken  by  the  English 
in  1700^  and  the  woilcs  destfoyed.  It  has  many 
wefls  of  good  water,  which  is  a  singularity  on  this 
coast  ne<^  the  sea.  The  pettah  is  of  considerable 
.  size. 

.  Sadras,  fonnerly  a  Dutch  factory,  the  fort  of 
which  was  destn^^  by  the  English  in  I78I1  is  at 
Ae  mouth  of  the  PaUrra!: 

The  seven  Moolivaram,  or  Mahabalipooram  Pa- 
goda9,  are  north  of  Sadras:  four  of  these  are  in  a 
valley*  at  the  foot  of  some  high  land ;  the  iiflh 
on  an  devation ;  the  sixth  on  the  beach ;  and  the. 
seventh,  on  a  rock  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  is  nearly  washed  away:  it  was  formerly 
closer  to  the  main^  the  sea  encroaching  on  this  part 
of  the  coast 

Covelong,  a  native  town,  where  the  Ostend 

East-India  Company  had  a  fart,  but  which  has 
Itaig  been  a  min. 

.  St.  Thom^,  or  St.  Thomas,*  {MeUapour  of  the 
natives),  three  miles  south  of  Madras,  is  an  ancient 
Port(^gue&<i  establishment,  and  still  chiefly  inhabit- 

•  ed  . 

*  Named  from  the  supposition  that  St.  Thomas  raiiered  mjutyiiiiia  hercu 
According  to  William  of  Mahnesbun-,  the  tomb  of  this  saint  was  viriled  If 
tte  EusUih  BUhop  of  Sberborn,  sent  by  King  Alfred  in  884^ ' 


by  the^4bieettdaate  of  this  natbiii  lAo-have 
liere  a  bishop  suffiagan  of  the  An^biBhop  of  Goa, 

several  churches  and  a  Franciscan  convent.  Many 
of  the  English  of  Madras  also  reside  here,  and 
the  road  from  it  to  Madras  is  one  of  the  usual 
ndes  of  the  Europeans  and  fich  natives.  About 
tpo  miles  fiom  tiie  sea  is  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  a 
pkice  of  pilgrimage  of  both  Catholics,  Hindoos, 
and  Mussulmans.  Here  is  an  Indian  fort,  and  a 
botanic  garden  of  the  English. 
^  MlLDBASb  or  Fort  Sr.  Gsoboe,  the  chief  settle- 
ment of  the  ihigHsh  on  the  Coromandd  coast,  and 
second  of  the  three  presidencies,  is  a  regular  for- 
tification on  the  beach,  one  of  its  bastions  being 
now  washed  by  the  waves  :  it  mounts  ah^put  ^500 
Jgnnsy  having  three  tiers  towards  the  sea,  where» 
however,  they  seem  to  be  of  no  other  Use  tinn 
very  inefficiently  to  protect  the  ships  in  the  road. 
Within  the  fort  are  all  the  public  offices  of  the 
Company,  counting-houses  of  the  private  traders^ 
OTie  church,  assembly-room,  &c. 
-  The  Rack  Town  is  separated  from  the  fort  by 
an  esplanade,  two  mfles  in  extent,  and  is  said  to 
contain  80,000  persons;  Hindoos,  Mussulmans, 
Armenians,  native  Portuguese,  and  a  few  English, 
not  in  the  Company's  service.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  entrenchment 

The  population  of  Fort  St  Greorge  and  the 
Black  Town,  exclusive  of  Indians,  is  about  5,000 
Europeans,  the  same  number  of  half  cast^  and 
500  i^menians. 

The  road  of  Madras  is  die  "worst  in  India,  the 
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oinmmM,  shoTe  bwf  p^i&c^y  straight*  The.^ell  is  ;^t  all 
times  .cvHifidi9nM6»  and  the  suif  so  rg^i^^  tbsvt 
ship's  boBts  can  iBevierlaB4»  aiid  t)i^^Qre,all  cqm- 
'munication  with  the  shore  is  by  boalB  of  a  pecu- 

liarly  buoyant  eonstruction,  named  Masula  boats ; 
jlliese  are  composed  of  broad  boards,  the  edges 
ge^ed  together  witji  fibres  of  couv. without 
faxDSpsmtVit  but  mih  thqfts  for  1;be  r^ers.*  All 
the  dexterity  and  lexperience  of  the  boatmen  (who 
are  bred  il'om  their  infancy  to  tlie  business)  are 
sometimes  ineffectual,  and  a  year  seldom  passes 
without  9fi  accident,  j  W)i|en  thie:9urf  is  unusually 
liighy  zcaiamarm,  '<ff  .r^  of  tl^]pi^^ 
lashed  together,  with  two  men  on  it,  attends  the 
'Masula  boats  with  passengers,  and  has  often  saved 
lives  when  the  boat  has  been  swamped.  These 
4»ktamaranfiy  furbished  with  $i  sail,  are  also  used 
for  tsbiiig^  ;and  go  but  to  aea  several  lei^ues  with 
-  the  mmnng  knd  wind,  and  return  with  the  sea 
breeze.    Upwards  of  1000  species  offish  are  found 
at  Madras  and  along  .the  Coromandel  coast  y  but 
the  numben  of  each<species  jia  QQtgfegt^  doubt- 
fcffifrom  the  agitation  ik  the  wii^tera* 

To 

•  ♦ 

•  •TImi  piloli  of  tlifit  boati  duuint  a  s«ng,  to  the  cadence  of  nAieh  flie 
vowen  ke^  time  wifh  their  oan,  quidcening  or  returdinK  tbe  motion  df 

the  ho'.it  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surf.  Tht  mwerfl  also  join  in  cll9- 
TUB.  The  custom  of  Iceeping  time  with  the  oars  to  nuiaical  sounds,  is  cbm^ 
tton  to      the  Indian  nations,  and  w:is  practised  by  tlie  aacieat  Greeka. 

Against  the  mast  the  tuneful  Orpheus  stands, 
Playt  to  the  wearied  rowers,  and  commands 
Tlie  thought  of  toil  away.  ■  ■  ■■ 

'  8t0ttiu»TM. 
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To  the  south  of  Madras  is  a  level  plain,  called  <^»'^\*^ 
the  Choiiltry»  where  the  English  have  a  great 
number  of  elegant  houses ;  and  at  the  soudi  extre- 
mity of  the  plain  is  Chepauk,  the  palace  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot»  almost  concealed  in  a  grove  of 
trees. 

Ennore  is  a  viUage  on  a  salt  lake,  eight  leagues 
north  of  Madras.   The  lake  abounds  in  fish  and  - 
o3rsters5  with  which  latter  it  supplies  the  English  ' 

of  Madras,  wlio  also  make  parties  of  pleasure  to 
fish  and  sail  on  the  lake. 

Pulicat,  formerly  a  Dutch  factory,  is  famous  for 
its  handkerchiefs,  which  find  their  way  to  all  parti 
of  America,  and  kre  the  mdst  'spl^idid  articles  olf 
dress  of  the  females  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The 
fort  built  by  the  Dutch  is  named  Gueldrta ;  it  is 
now  in  ruins.  A  canal  is  cut  from  Madras  Xoi 
Pulicat,  by  which  boats  convey  fire  wood  td  tiie 
former,  the  produce  of  the ;  elevated  land  behind 
Pulicat,  *  - 

■  Armagon,  or  Duraspatam,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  Madras  was  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
English  '  on  -  the  Coromandel:  coast,  in  16SS 
being  described  as  mounting  twelve  guns  ibmid 
the  factory,  with  a  guard  of  twenty-three  foctors 
and  soldiers.  ;  •       .  . 

Kistnapatam,  or  Kalitore,  is.  a  native  village,  as 
are  Divelati,  Carera,  and  Gk>ndegam ;  the  river  of 
the  latter  terminates*  the  Coromandel  coast,  ahd* 
here  begins  that  of  Golconda.  The  portion  of  l!hi» 
coast,  from  1.3^  30'  to  Chilka  Lnke,  is  named  the 
Northern  Circars,  with  reference  to  tlie  territory 

of 
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jok^da.  Madras^  called  the  Southern  Circars ;  these  are 
financial  divisions,  introduced  by  the  East  India 
Company. 

Mootapillyy  a  village  half  a  mile  inland.  Peta^ 
pilly  is  a  Sfuidy  uninhabited  island,  dose  to  the 
shore,  within  which  is  the  native  town  of  Nizam- 

patam.  •      •  • 

The  Kistna  river  has  its  source  in  the  western 
chain  of  Ghauts^  and  after  receiving  many  tribu- 
tary rivers,  empties  itself  by  several  branches, 
forming  idahds  for  sixteen  leagues  along  the  coast  t 
the^mud  carried  out  by  it  has  also  created  a  bank 
parallel  to  the  shore.  The  name  of  Kistna,  or 
Krishna,  signi^ing  black,  is  that  of  Yischnu  in  his 
ninth  incamatioQ  j  and  hence  this  river  ist  este^m^ 
ed  sacred  by  the  Hmdoos* 

Masulapatam  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Kistna, 
which  forms  the  island  Ampsac,  (named  by  the 
natives  Ampsac-divi,  whence  Europeans  have  given 
to  its  most  salient  projection  that  of  Point  Divy). 
The  fort  is  of  considerable  strength,  and  the  prin- 
cipal one  between  Madras  and  the  Ganges.  The 
Black  Town  is  a  mile  and  a  half  N.W.  of -the 
fort,  and  is  surrounded  by  marshes  of  the  Kistna, 
the  approach  to  it  beii^  by  a  causeway  2000  yards 
in  lei^th;  it  is  very  populous.  The  fort  was 
taken  by  storm  from  Ihe  French  in  17^9* 

Narsipore,  a  native  town  of  little  trade,  ten 
leagues  north  of  Masulipatam. 

The  Godavery  rises  in  the  Ghauts,  receives  other . 
rivers,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  empty 
themselves  by  several  mouths.  It  is  consid^ed 

one 
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one  of  the  saci^d  xiversv  and  is  visited  by  ianuine-  <gy-> 
pilgrims. 

t  Yannaon  is  ob  a  branch  of  the  river,  which  is 
coated  by  a  bar,  and  forms  a  small  island.  Hera 
the  Erench'  bad  their  chief  northern  factory  for 

the  purchase  of  piece-goods.  The  territory  of 
their  establishment  contains  about  6,000  souls. 
.  Conii(ga»  on  one  of  the  branches  of  ^  Godavery,» 
qoDssed  by  a  bar,  with  thirteen  feet  This  is  the 
pnly  place  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  where, 
a  ship  above  two  hundred  tons  can  be  refitted  to 
any  extent  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon.  In  this  season 
^noga  ^ffgj:  is  so  smooth*  that  a  vessel  may  be 
hmd&am;^  and  it  is,-  consequently,- a  great  place 
fiur.  building  and  repairing  country  vessels*  *  Up 
the  river  m  the  .  town  of  Ingeram,  where  tto 
Company  have  a  resident  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting piece-goods:  this  being  one  of  the  mos( 
manu&cti^ng  districts  of  India. 

,  Ja^maiit-Poiam, .  or  Cocanara,  is  a  native  vil* 
lage ;  a  mile  east  of  which  is  a  barred  river, 
visited  by  the  country  craft.  Farther  north  the 
low  coast  of  Golconda  terminates,  and  a  ridge  of 
l^h  mountains  commence^  which  line  the  coast 
toGai^jam. 

Vizagapatara  is  on  a  barred  river,  with  iket 

feet  water,  but  the  channels  shift,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  surf  on  it  with  the  ebb  tide.  Bimli- 
patam,  Cbicacole,  Calingapatam,  Aletor,  Poondy, 
and  Berar,  are  on  small  baned  riven^  little 
^oented*  Ganjam,  a  uoaSk  compact  Eq^ish  fiiDI 

on 
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on  the  south  side  of  a  large  river,  which  is  ihuch 
visited  by  native  trading  vessels. 

Manikapatam,  a  nfud  fort,  oh  the  eUaim^  into 
Chilka  Lake;  which  latter  extent Ar  ten'li»giM» 
alon^  the-  coastj  and  receives  6ne  6f *  tlie  great' 
branches  of  the  Mahaniady,  whose  source  is  in 
the  mountains  of  Bundelcund.  Several  other 
branches  farther  nokth  fbrm  low  wooded  islands  ; 
6n  one  of  which  the  celebrated' pagoda  of 
Jagernaut,  conipiflseai^  thfee  vtuii  buildings,  sulr# 
rounded  by  many  lesser  ones.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  entered  through  a  pyramid  344  feet  high, 
loadbd  with  sculpture,  and  some  of  the  blocks  of 
granite  are  10,000  cubic  feet  *  The  idol  is  ci 
^oibd/  with  eyes -of  Jdi^thonds;  aiid  ikv&ity^kt 
ftim  fhe  paveniefiti^  ^  niohstrous  buff,  in  slohe, 
projects  froin  the  wdl.  The  three  pagodas  are 
surrbundcd  by  a  wall  of  vast  black  stoites,  without 
mortar.  The  presents  made  to  thi^'jagoda  by  the 
Hindob  princes  and  piigrinis'^urpa&sdd  those  of 
Lorelto,  amoufiting  annually  n^  a  nuUion 
sterling,  upwards  of  100,000  pilgrims  visiting  it 
annually. ' 

Ciittack  river,  the  principal  brahch  of  the  Maha- 
mady,  has  its  name  £rom  the  town  of  Ciittitcky  a 
conslderitble  distance  inland. ' 

Point  Palmyras,  the  soiith  point  of  Balasore 
bay,  is  a  low  point  covered  with  palm  trees,  and  on 
ea^h  side  of  it  a  river,  that  on  the  south  being 
navigable  fbr  siAali  vessels.  The  b^y  of  Bdasore 
has  but  little  dep^i  Itom  the  tfi^vatioR  tf  th« 
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kottota  by  the  sapd  canried  put  by  the  stream  of 
Ihe  Gaogeiy  so  that.three  kaguess  off  shore  there 
is  iMt  above  seven  or  eight  fathoms,  atn)  in  some 

places  the  bapks  dry  at  low  water  half,  a  i>)ile  froo^ 
ihe  shore. 

The  shpres  of  Balasore  bay  are  low  and  plaiite4 
yrith  cpeoa  palmsb  They  are  mtersepted  by  many 
|iverB»  or  creeks;  of  these  J^Amk  river»  tw# 

leagues  N.W.  of  Point  Palmyras,  is  much  frcr 
(juentedby  the  native  trading  vessels,  who  carry 
^ice  to  Madras  in  the  N.E.  mons^Qon,  Balasore^ 
(m  the  river  fie^-BeUam,  is  also  a  j^ace  of  consi- 
derable native  trade^  and  has  English,  Dutch,  atui 
f ranch  factories;  besides  its  general  mass  of 
•Hindoo  inhabitants,  it  has  many  Portuguese  and 
Armenians.  Vessels  of  100  tons  enter  the  rivejr 
iftt  high  water.  Balaf^e  road  is  the  usual  statioivi 
of  the  pilot  vessels^  fiom  whom  pilots  are  tajceb 
by  all  vessels  bound  to  Calcutta..  Pi]^ey  and  lur 
gellee  are  villages  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  Balasore 
bay.  The  province  of  Bengal  is  con^dejred  tp 
^mmence  iit  Pipley  creek  or  riv^n 

The  Ganges,  caj^ed  by  the  ni^ves  Padda  and 
Bttrra^angOf  or  the  Great  River,  is  formed  by 
two  streams  which  have  their  sources  in  the  moun* 
tains  of  Thibet.  Both  streams  take  a  western 
course,  inclining  to  the  north  until  they  meet  t^e 
great  ridge  of  Mount  Hitni^alehp  which  turns 
^em  off  to  the  south,  and  in  thi^  latter  course 

VOL.  m.  ;p    *  they 
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Aey  unite  and  fom  the  Ganges.  This  grettt  liod)^ 
e£  water  forces  a  passage  through  the  opposite 
ridge  of  Himmaleh  wich  it  pierces,  and  pi%dpi<» 

tates  itself  through  a  cavern  into  a  bason  wom 
in  the  rock  at  the  hither  foot  of  the  mountairf* 
The  Hindoos,  firom  the  fancied  resemblance  of  tlie 
cavern  to  the  mouth  of  acow»  venerate  the  rivet 
winch  issues  from  it  in  the  ^me  degree  as  that 
animal.  From  this  second  source  the  river  winds 
through  the  rugged  country  of  Sirinagur,  until 
at  Uurdwar  it  finally  escapes  through  an  (^ning 
&om  .the  mountainous  tract,  and  enters  the  plains 
of  Bengal',  after  a  course  of  800  n^es.  Tb» 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  river  in  its  course 
through  Bengal  greatly  vary,  the  former  from 
three  miles  to  half  a  mile,  and  in  some  places  it  is 
fordable;  but  for  600  miles  from  die  sea,  the 
depth  in  the  channel  is  30  ftiet,  when  the  river  is 
lowest;  the  current  in  the  dry  sea^m  runs  three 
miles  an  hour  and  five  miles  in  the  wet. 

At  300  miles  from  the  sea  the  Ganges  separates 
into  two  great  branches,  which  in  their  course  to 
the  sea  diverge  from  each  other  and  form  a  delta, 
whose  base  on  the  coast  is  SOO  miles:  and  in 
which  there  are  near  twenty  openings ;  the  whole 
of  the  delta  towards  the  sea  being  composed  of 
low  alluvion  islands  covered  with  wood  named 
sundry f  whence  the  tract  is  called  the  Sunder* 
hmds. 

The  western  branch  of  the  Ganges  is  again 

subdivided  into  lesser  branches,  the  two  western- 
most of  which,  named  tlie  Cosslmbuzar  and  Jel- 

Imghee^ 
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linghee,  again  united/and  take  the  name  of  the  »^ 
Hoogl^jt  <ur  Hugfaley^  to  the  sea^.  this  is  the  only 
branch  of  the  Ganges  navigaUe  by  laxge  veaMs 

to  the  head  of  the  delta. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  Hoogly  are  two 
long  sandsy  called  the  eastern  and  western  sea 
and  aeveral  others ;  and  after  enteriog  th^ 
^er  .the  oavjgpation  is  not  less  dangerous  fiom 
numerous  shifting  banks,  which  require  to  be 
constantly  visited  in  order  to  ascertain  the  chan- 
nel^ ;  and  hence  the  system  of  pilotage  ia.  here  . 
.cajxied  to  a  dqpcee  of  peifectioii*  unknown  in  moff  ' 
other  part  of  the  woikL  •  «  «  . 

The  Ganges  begins  to  rise  in  April,  and  at  tlie 
end  of  July  overflows  the  low  land  100  miles  from 
its  banks,  the  rise  being  thirtytone  feet*  Towards 
the  middle  of  August  it  b^ns  to  subside,  ajod 
in  October  has  returned  to  its  bed,  leaving  a 
ftrtile  mud  on  the  lands  it  has  inundated  $  and 
this  benefit,  as  well  as  its  majestic  aspect,  in 
,  some  measure  excuses  the  divine  honours  it 
receives  from  the  Hindpos. 
>  In  addition  to.the  niuneiaus.banks,  tbenavig». 
tion  of  .  the  Hoogly  ia  at  times  rendered  dangBrouB 
by  the  phenomenon  named  a  bore,  caused  by  the 
increased  rapidity  of  the  stream  from  heavy  rains; 
to  overcome  which  an  extraordinary  effort  is  made 
by  the  first  the  flood,  and  this  opposition  pro- 
duces an  elevation  of  the  water  which  rushes  vqp 
the  river  with  a  force  that  nothing  can  ^thstand, 
teaiing  ships  irom  ^tlicir  anchors,  and  carrying 
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-mmt^  them  on  tlie  banks  of  bard  sand,*-  where  fucli  is 
the  power  of  the  sttemt  that  the  moment  they 
tooeh  llie  ground  they  &U  over  and  lose  all  their 

masts.  It  is  even  said,  that  instances  have  oc. 
curred  of  small  vessels  having  been  rolled  over  a 
bank  keel  over  deck^  without  other  damage  than 
the  loss  €i  masts  amr  is  this  improbable,  when  it 
•isconsideved  that  the  velocity  of  the  bore  is  twen^ 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  elevation  of  the  ridge  of 
Water  in  rushing  over  the  banks  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet.  The  noise  that  accompanies  it  is  equ^  to 
4lHtt  of  a  vast  cataract.  It  commences  about 
eighty  miles  below  Calcutta,  and  is  ftlt^  up  to 
Hoogly. 

In  ascending  the  Hoogly,  Sagor  Island  is  passed 
on  the  right  hand :  it  is  long,  low,  covered  with 
wood,  and  the  retreat  of  tigers  and  alligators. 
The  chaimel  is  dose  to  this  islaiid,  and  though 
the  river  here  is  but  twelve  milel  broad,  tlie  oppo- 
site shore  is  so  low,  that  it  is  not  seen  till  abreast 
of  Ingellee.  The  next  place  to  this  latter,  on  the 
same  bank,  is  Kedjeree,  a  village,  before  which 
ehips  of  war  usually  anchor,  and  where  the  large 
Indiamen  complete  fheir  cargoes,  there  not  being 
Water  sufficient  for  them  in  the  channels  to  Cal- 
cutta when  loaded.  Culpee,  Diamond  Harbour, 
and  Fulta,  succeed  on  the  left  bank.  The  two 
&8t  are  roadsfor  shijq^ing,  where  th^  anchor  out  of 

tiie 

•  The  ba&ka  are  all  a  Mid  of  quicksaa^        ^      chaanc^  ihe  )^i> 
^nm  if.  mad. 
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l^dtraHOf.  The  banks  of  the  river  thus  far  are 
m<m9tfflH>ttf>  J>«n% .  <^efl7  rioo  gnnmds.  Fiika»^ 
fibpye  IMUnoiid  Ibobour  on  the  aame  tttik»  is  a 

handsome  village,  which  supplies  shipping  intfi 
fresh  provisions  and  vegetables.  Here  the  viewa 
on  the  river  begin  to  grow  interesting,  particu- 
lady  tii^  left  bapk^  whkh  ojBto  a  continual  sncf 
cession  af  degam  Qountiy  housrl  6rite  .En|^^ 
tq^  tor  Fort  ^If^am,  which  MnAi  on  'lli^lMiik'dt 
the  river,  and  resembles  a  handsome  town  sur- 
;(Ounded  by  fortifications.  It  has  many  large 
sqparer  «ii4  gntv^  wallas  lined  wi^  trees ;  a  fine 
$nB9on|iy^  Witfi  anos^for  1/X30  mfin^  and  all  tb^ 
necetsary  establishments  x^  b.  ftrtarestf  of  die  first 
class,  particularly  a  foundery  of  heavy  cknon^ 

Half  a  mile  above  Fort  William  is  Calcutta,  the 
intermediate  space  is  the  esplanade.  Calcutta*  . 
ipttowing  thp  yfm^igig^  of  the  rivar*  ir  100  mflea 
from  the  sea.  It  is  the  xesidend^of'  thi6  Supreme 
Grovernment  of  British  India,  and  as  well  by  its 
extent  as  its  magnificence,  is  worthy,  to  be  the 
metropolis  Qk\  this  vast  empire.  The  houses  of 
the  Europeans  are  buifet  *  ^edy  in  the  Ghrieek 
Btgrle  ci  ardutef^e,  and:  are  equally  d^gant^ 
GommodiouB^  and  adapted  -to -the  dSmnte.  '  TKe 
Pettahi  or  Black  Town,  on  tiie  contrary,  is  com- 
Itpsed  of  wretched  hovels  of  brick  or  clay,  with 
aarrow  and  dirty  streets.  The  governm^t-heufie^ 
as  it  is  modesdy  called,  is  a  most  magnlflc^t 
palace,  cottstracted  at  l  ^t  expense,  In  the  go- 
vernment of  Lord  Wellesley ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Calcutta  has  only  two  Protestant 
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9^   cliurcheSy  while  the  Pbrtagaese  Catholfe  phSef 
of  worship,  mosques,  and  pagodas  are  Hitoiiefi' 

able.  It  has,  however,  a  handsome  theatre,  as- 
sembly-rooms, exchange,  and  other  public  build* 
ings  of  amusement  or  business. 
•  The  old  lbrt»  built  by  the  Engliah  in  1696^  is 
nAr  used  as -a  ciisiom-hoiise;  in  it  is  tiie  too 
famous  bhck'holet  m  which  1^  out  of  140  Eng- 
lish perished  miserably,  by  suffocation,  in  17-56. 
A  small  column  perpetuates  the  memory  of  tliis 
horrid  event,  and  the  cruelty  of  Surajah  Dowla. 
The  population  of  Calcutta  is  estintiated  at 700,000* 
It  has  a  society  of  Arfa,  Sciences,  and  Belles 
Letters,  a  botanic-garden,  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions. The  air  is  not  esteemed  healthy,  there 
being^  many  stagnant  waters  and  marshes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  besides  fJie  thick  groves  of 
fiuit«trees  tiiat  sutdund  the  town,  prevtent  thd 
free  circulation  of  air. 

Calcutta  has  many  private  ship-building  esta^ 
blishments,  where  vessels  of  1,000  tons  are  con- 
structed in  the  best  and  most  finished  manner. 
*.  Ascending  the  river  from  Calcutta  we  meet 
Bamagore,  a  village  on  the  east  bank,  where  the 
Dutch  had  formerly  a  post.  Serampore,  on  the 
right  bank,  ten  miles  above  Calcutta,  is  a  Danish 
establishment  of  little  consequence,  consisting  of 
a  few  iBiCtm*  houses^  and  a  native  village,  w^  a 
battery  for  saluting. 

-  Bankibazar,  where  the  Ostend  East-India  Com-i 
pany  had  a  factory,  is  three  miles  above  Seram- 
pore on  the  left  bank;  it  is  a-native  village* 
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establishment,  consists  cf  two 'Streets  imsllel  to 

the  river,  a  mile  in  length,  and  intersected  by 
'Others..  The  fort  destroyed  by  the  English  is  still 
imuiiis* 

.  CmMfimAHy  file  princqpal  estsMishment  of  the 
Diitdi  in  Bengal,  is  also  .on  liie  nest  bank ;  it  is 

a  straggling  town  with  many  good  houses,  and 
surrounded  by  a  rampart.  The  fort  named  Gus- 
tavus  is  in  ruins,  and  the. only  caoiumare  ana 
batteiy  fixr  saluting. 

Hoogly  is  a  natore  .town  tro  m2es  above  CSum 
sarah,  extending  three  miles  ahmg  the  river,  with 
a  mud  fort  in  ruins.  Bandel,  a  native  village  of 
considerable  .exteiKt  three  miles  above  Hoogly ; 
the  Portqgufse  bave  aniiwigP&icant  eakabiishoient 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  to  the  Eastern 
branch  of  the  Granges  the  coast  is,  as  we  have 
observed,  a  delta  of  low  a^^v^^y^  »>ift*v^y,  sepa* 
]ate4  by^iqmards  of  twenty  moittba.  of  the 
Qangesy  and  intersected  in  eveiy  divection  by 
creeks,  forming  an  inland  navigation,  but  little 
known  to  Europeans.  The  only  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  are  the  MolUngahOt  or  collectors  of 
satt  (which  is  Ibnned  iii  great  quantities  by  solar 
eyi^i»(io90»  ino&nnve  xace»  who  chmiiilly 
afbidall  the  assbtance  in  their  power  to  ships 
that  mistake  or  necessity  sends  amongst  them ; 
this  assistance  consists  in  the  supply  of  rice  and 
a  little  wateiy  .for.  tbie  Simdertiunds  are  yery.scan- 
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i<«NK  tUiy  supplied/  and  osiy  from  the  rains,  with  thi^ 
ki$t  object  Theie  peDple  also  ponesB  fowls,  but 
ttey       not  part  with  them,  being  deg6ued  90 

fff0jp.ti^rj  sacrifices  to  the  Gangie  8Mk,  or  God* 
of  the  Woods,  to  protect  them  from  wild  beasts; 
Many  of  these  fowls  stray  from  the  salt  works  and  • 
becgo^e  «ild#  and  are  frequently  heard  crowing 
inrih^  voQd$i  Hrfaioli  mmy  lead  to  the  sujqpiQAkloil 
of  hsiUtettims  being  near,  andifsndace  perM 
acquainted  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  when  instead 
of  fellow  creatures  they  are  likely  to  meet  the 
blood-thiiatjt  tiger  or  leopards 

ThQ  BurxaiippatBr  has.its  ntee  by  a<;ofn^ 
tien  of  'fiiDicrii  AnaAm*fDOiSer,  thi  mtk  ai 
Brahma ;  it  Hses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  satne^ 
ridge  as  the  Ganges,  and  first  takes  a  directly 
opposite  course  to  this  latter,  that  is  to  the  east/ 
winding  through  Thibet  widi  a  rapid  streain^ 
wadiing  thebdri)er  of  the  teniloify  of  Lahsa,  and 
l^en  deviating  to  the  S.E.,  approaches  wtthin  ^ 
miles  of  the  western  Chinese  province  of  Yunan ; 
hence,  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  west  through 
A^sam,  and  -^mbeiB  Bengal  on  its  N;£.  frontier.' 
A&er  its  entry  into  this  pr&viace  k.Bdws  round  the 
Garrow  inoiititains )  then  altering  its  course  to 
the  south,  it  meets  the  Ganges  about  forty  miles 
from  the  sea,  after  a  course  of  above  2,000 
miles.  For  the  last  sixty  miles  before  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ganges  its  stream  has  a  r^^uhur 
breadth  of  four  or  five  miles,  aild  from  hence  to 
ihe  sea  it  has  the  name  of  the  Megna,  from  a 
river  much  less  than  itself  which  falls  into  it.  It 
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Omdowfly  and  is  sulject  io  a  bore  umilar  to,  but 
leks  violent  than  that  of  the  Hoogly. 

Between  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Ganges  and  «*^i2Sr* 
the  territory  of  Aracan  is  the  coast  of  Chitta- 
gODf^  under  the  Bengal  governmeiit.  The  east- 
enimtet  '^^e^'lalands  before  the  mouth  of  the 
Megna  if^SltaM  Snndeep ;  it  it  fertile^  abound- 
ing in  bullocks,  and  fi%e  from  tigen;  On  the 
west  side  is  a  town,  and  south  of  this  latter  a 
creek,  forming  a  good  harbour. 
'^Islamabad,  the  princqml  town  on  the  eoast  qf' 
^tta^ngy^^itf^kivo  leagues  and  a  half  a'riTer  f 
itPfy  ^liliWIllifl^fiiy  many  cotmlr^  Fmrtuguese;  it: 
has  some  trade  and  building  places,  where  large' 
ships  are  constructed.  Canvas  is  also  manure*' 
tured  here  of  hemp  grown  in  the  territory.         ;  ' 

Kuttubdea  iaUttid^  south  of  Isiamabad  river»  ia 
fottr  leagttea  long,  low  and  woody.  On  liie  eait: 
side  are  several  creeks,  one  of  which,  named  Pilot  * 
Cotta,  divides  the  island  in  two,  but  its  western 
entrance  from  the  sea  it  crossed  by  a  bar  with, 
onfy  five  feeL  On  the  ionth  side  of  the  ishaid  ia 
fiesh  water.  Mascdl  iala|id»  eouth  of  Kuttob^ 
desy  is  larger  and  more  elevated.  ^ 

»  m 
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.  INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGES. 

•  ■ 

*   •  • 

'  The  grett  region  of  soullieni.  Asia,  between 
Bengal  and  China,  is  in  general  distinguished  by 

the  name  of  the  Farther  Penhisiila,  or  Peninsula 
beyond  the  Ganges,  though,  properly  speaking, 
it  is.no  more  a  pieninsula  .than  Uindostan.  ^ 
recent  i^eogi^w  \m  prpfKiffttd  t2|e  general  de^o* 
nrination  of  ItuMJhma  for  this  region,  founded 
on  the  nations  that  inhabit  it  having  strong  physical 
and  moral  resemblances  to  the  Chinese,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  countries  that  compose  it  having  been 
at  dtfi^nt  epochs  uodtr.the  4oininioB  c£  Cbina^ 
,  Ittrflll  bowevi^r,  be  more  ccmvenient  to  our  man* 
ner  of  description  to  divide  this  region  into  the 
JSmpire  of  the  Bimia?is,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  the  Empire  .of  Cochin  China^  which  also  ap- 
pear .to  be  the  present  .political  diyisioqs,  .  ; 

This  region  vas  afanoit  ^Btir^y^  unknoim  to  the^ 
ancients,  'whose  knowledge,  as  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  Introduction,  did  not  extend  be- 
yond a  great  gulf  (^Magnus  Sinus),  bounded  by  the 
Aurea  Chersonesus,  Several  geographers  consider- 
ing this  latter  to  be  the  Malay  peninsula^  neces- 
sarily supposed  the  great  guff  to  be  that  of  Siam : 
but  a  stricter  critical  exuniination  confines  the 

probable  . 
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probable  knowledge  of  the  andents  to  the  gulf  of 
Martaban.*  *  • 

On  the  anivaL  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  the 
Bliuritime  region  on  the  gulf  of  Bengal  was  divided 
hato  three  sovereignties:  Ist.  that  of  Aracan^ 
or  Bokhangf  from  the  Ganges  to  Cape  Negrais ; 
I'egu,  or  Bagoo,  from  this  cape  to  Maitabaii,  and 
Siam  jQrom  the  latter  to  Tanasseriniy  near  which 
eommences  the  Malay  peninsula.  Siam  also*  ex- 
tended on  the  China  sea  to  Cambodia.  Ther 
limits  of  these  several  states  have  since  this  period 
varied  in  their  wars,  according  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  victory  or  defeat,  and  latterly  the  whole  have 
been  brought  under  one  dominion,  named  the 
empire  of  the  Birmans.  In  all  this  region  the 
religion  of  Bodha,  variously  modffied,  prevails, 
and  the  vulgar  dialects  are  derived  from  the  mo- 
nosyllabic languages  of  Thibet  and  China, 
t  The  Portuguese  on  becoming  masters  of  Ma- 
lacca extended  their  influence  to  the  neigfabourii^ 
countrieis,  particularly  by  aiding  the  native  prillces 
in  their  wars;  and  the  English  and  Dutch,  who 
succeeded,  were  permitted  to  form  factories,  and 
to  carry  on  an  unrestrained  trade.  Irom  some 
misconduct  they  were»  however,  deprived  of  these 
prii^i^es,  and  Europeans  were  forbidden  tb  enter 
i;he  country.  Many  yeairs  after  this  expulsion  tiie 
English  and  French  again  received  permission  to 
form  commercial  establishments  in  the  territory  of 
Pegu,  and  both  continued  for  some  time  to  have  a 

fiictoffy 
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f^tory  at  Syriaiit  and  the  fiogUah  fuiollier  at 
iale  of  Negrais* 
In  the  middle  of  die  last  century  a  sanguinaiy 

war  was  long  waged  between  the  Birmans,  or 
people  of  Ava,  and  those  of  Pegu,  in  which  the 
English  and  French,  by  their  wavering  and  double 
deaiingy  agaaa  lost  their  footing  in  thes^  coun* 
trien^  and  since  this  period  the  connexion  between 
the  English  and  them  has  been  confined  to  the 
speculations  of  private  individuals,  who  visit  Ran* 
goon  for  teak  timber,  which  is  paid  for  in  the 
mercl^aodiae  of  western  India,  to  the  amonnt  i^* 
jg^tOOOay^. 

The  kingdom  of  Aracan  comprises  a  valley 
between  Ava  and  Bengal,  through  which  runs  a 
considetable  navigable  river.*  The  coast  is.  ii) 
gweral  mountainous  and  raggedy  overrun  witl^ 
wood,  and  with  few  i^peaiances  of  iphajiitantsy 
and  those  who  are  met  with  are  unfHendly ; 
hence  this  coast  is  seldom  visited  by  Europeans, 
though  it  is  said  to  afford  objects  of  cpmmerce» 
l^articularly  hce,  salt,  ivQry,  fmd  wax. 

The  riv^  pf  Aracan  is  one  of  the  most  consi* 
derable  of  India  towards  its  moi^th,  but  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  is  little  known.  The  town  of 
Aracan  is  some  distance  up  the  river,  and  is  of 
little  Qonsequence,  having  few  houses  except 
what  are  within  the  fort,  cmisiating  of  three 

squares, 


♦  The  Naff,  a  considerable  river,  separates  Aracan  from  the  EngUtll 
t«fTitoi7,  and  on  Uie^«outh  it  exteads  to  the  ialand  of  Ched^ba* 


squares,  one  within  the  other,  and  each  surround-  jfttpt, 
ed  by  a  brick  wall,  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high  and 
£%ht  feet  thick*   Large  boats  only  can  aicend  to 
the  forty  ill  which  is  the  rendence  a£  the  Riyaht 
or  chief,  built  of  bamboo  and  straw* 

"  The  places  which  attract  notice  in  sailing  along 
the  coast  are  the  Batanga,  or  Broken  Islands^  a 
mountainous  and  rocky  cluster  before  the  mouth 
d  Aracan  rirei^  Mrhich  are  idie  resort  of  pkatetf 
and  robbers  f  and  Chedoba  Island,  fiirther  south, 
^vhich  is  eight  leagues  long,  elevated  and  fertile, 
abounding  in  all  kind  of  provisions,  beef  except^ 
ed,  the  veneration  for  the  cow  species  preventing 
one  of  these  animals  being  brought  to  maiket 
The  island  is  governed  by  a  Rajah,  dependent  on 
the  governor  of  Aracan,  and  has  a  considerable  town. 
South  of  Cheduba  is  Ramrec  Island,  also  fertile 
and  well  peopled,  and  with  a  good  harbour ;  these 
ttfamds^ere  the  resort  of  French  privateors  in&st* 
ing  the  bay  oi  Bengal* 

South  East  of  Ramree  on  the  main  a  chain  of  /vr-. 
mountains  terminates  what  in  the  sea  charts  is 
galled  the  coast  of  Aracan,  and  beyond  which  to 
the  south  commences  their  coast  of  Ava*  This 
latter  pame  however  seems  to  be  improperly  ap- 
plied, Ava  being  an  inland  country,  bounded  by 
Aracan  on  the  west  and  by  Pegu  on  the  south  ; 
this  tract  of  coast,  therefore,  properly  belongs  to 
the  latter.  As  £u:  as  Cape  Negrais  it  is  tolerably 
aievated  and  craggy,  with  difb  of  red  earth  lining 
;the  shore,  and  covered  with  small  trees-  and  hnukm 
wood.   It  has  several  bays,  but  uo  known  port, 

and 
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'SHr  is  lined  with  islands  and  shoals  ^  the  peopit 

are  also  unfriendly. 

The  coast  of  Pegu  continues  round  Cape  Ne- 
gnost  and  fmas  the  north  coast  of  the  gulf,  of* 
Hartaban,  the  N.W.  point  of  which  ia  natn'ed 
Piagoda  Point,  from  one  of  those  buildings  on  it, 
and  is  five  miles  S.li.  of  Cape  Negrais,  The 
whole  of  this  coast  is  composed  of  low  islands, 
formed  by  the  alluvion  of  the  great  river  of  Ava, 
Irawaddy,  or  Ixabatty,  nrfiose  mud  has  also  raised 
the^  bottom  to  such  a  degree,  tiiat  a  ship  may  be 
aground  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  stream  of  the 
river  also  creates  strong  and  dangerous  current»j 
the  tide  of  flood  comes  from  the  west^  and  the  rise 
is  thirty  feet. 

'  The  source  of  the  Iridntty  is  stiQ  unknowut 
but  it  is  navigable  for  upwards  of  700  miles.  In 
June,  July,  and  August  it  winds  over  its  sandy  . 
bed,  a  slow  and  sluggish  stream  but  when  the 
rain  commences  it  swells,  overflows  v  the  country 
for  thirty  leagues,  And  rolls  out  a  vast  volume  of 
iRTater  with  a 'rapid  current*' 

The  west  branch  of  tliis  river  is  named  Persaim, 
or  Bassein,  from  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
kfi  bank.  In  its  entrance  is  the  isle  of  Negrais,- 
on  which  the  English  had  a  &ctory,  and  which 
leave»  a  ^p  channel  on  each  side. 

Diamond  Island,  nine  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Cape 
Negrais,  is  low,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  covered 
with  trees,  uninhabited,  and  Imed  by  a  sandy 
beach,  the  resort  of  green  turtle. 

The  river  (rf*  Pegu,'  according  to  some  accotrnts^ 

has 
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bas  its  source  in  a  ridge  of  hills  not  far  from  the  ^ 
W&k      coaiiaunicates  witb  the  liver  of  Avia»  like 
iiHdch  ktter  it  k  siilgeiicrt  to  aki  ^tmal'  inuttdatioiu  • 
m  mcmtih  iii  drossed  l>3r  a  bUr  inrith  bilt  tw«  fttlmbg 

at  low  water ;  the  tide  however  rises  twenty  feet, 
and  within  the  bar  the  depth  is  six  fathoms,  and 
the  navigation  unimpeded  up  to  Ranoooe  seven 
lor  eight  leagiafefl»  Thk  town  iconics  fitifiOO  in- 
habitantBy  and  is  mlrrounded  by  psdlkades  aiida 
fosse,  with  a  battery  of  twelve  guns.  The  houses 
are  raised  oft'  the  ground  on  posts,  and  are  built  of 
timber  and  bamboos :  the  streets  though  narrow 
areiNtved  and  kept  veiydean. 

Rangoon  is  one  of  the  principal  retreab  ui  in- 
BOlvent  debtors  from  all  parts  of  India,  who  sub* 
afat  by  carrying  on  some  commerce ;  and  hence 
there  is  a  strange  medley  of  nations  and  charac* 
ten:  Malabars»  Moors,  Parsees,  Armehianib  Portu- 
guese* French,  and  En^^ish.  The  nver  is  partis 
eidarly  adapted  for  ship-building,  the  batiks  being 
soft,  the  rise  of  tide  great,  and  the  country 
abounding  with  teak  timber  j  hence  many  ships 
&om  900  tons  downwards  have  been  built  here  for 
the  meichants  of  British  India. 

Syrian,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pegu  river,  was  for* 
merly  the  place  most  frequented  by  Europeans, 
who  had  factories  here.        '        '        '       '  • 

p£GU,  ninety  miles  above  Rangoon,  is  also  a  con- 
siderable town  of  wood  with  a  fort,  and  celebrated 
pagoda  of  Shoemadoo. 

•  The  great  river  Thaiuayan,  or  Martiban,  (the 
^tang  of  marine  charts)  empties  itself  into  the 
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angle  of  ikRe  Gulf  df  Martaban  ;  its  source  is  un* 
known,  but  as  well  as  that  of  the  Irabaity, 
probably  on  the  mountains  of  Thibet.  It  sepa^ 
^rata^  the  low  alluvicii  Jandt  of  FagU'^roin  the 
lutfli  knid*  aaiofwi  in  tba  dutftSk  tlie  coaal  of  Mufr 
tahan,  though  the  territory  of  Pegu  extends  fiuv 
ther  south  to  the  latitude  of  twenty  degrees. 

Tlie  kingdom  of  Siam  extends  on  the  Qulf  pf 
bengal  from  the  latitude  W°  to  the  iithmus  of  fta 
.IfidaecaPeniioMiulam  1^^  Tb»  coast  is  lined  hj  a 
fibain  of  high  rocky  islands,  apparently  aflbfdng 
inany  good  ports,  but  it  being  seldom  visited  it  is 
imperfectly  known.  The  Siamese  approach  nearer 
to  the  Chines^  both  in  their  appearance  and  cusr 
tm»n  diaii  the  Binnans,  by  whom,  the  greiter 
ipart  of  their  oountry  has  been  subjugated;  though 
it  appears  that  a  portion  of  it  still  remains  indcr 
pendant.  The  only  places  on  the  west  coast 
Jcnowu  to  Europeans*,  are  Tavay»  a  town  eight  or 
fitne  leagues  up  9  iiver»  encumbeied  wiUi  island% 
Ifergui  town  is  six  mfles  up  Tanssserim  lim 
and  is  accessHsle  to  small  vessels  over  a  hkr :  the 
French  had  formerly  a  factory  here.  Tanasseriu> 
is  twenty  miles  higher  up  tlie  river,  and  is  a  great 
fiative  trading  plape  but  seldom  visited  by  Euiot 

The  Mergui  Archipelago  forms  a  conneeted 
chain,  extending  135'  miles  along  the  coast  of 
Tanasserim  between  the  latitude  11°  25'  and  9° 
fi*  The  chanii^  between,  it  and  the  main  is 
from  five  to  ten  Icigpna  wide ;  aod  the  ishuids  are 
sepacated  bj  quxow  but  deepi  strahst '  Thfgr  M 
\  ^y^rsifje4 
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diversified,  some  being  hilly  and  rocky,  others  level, 
but  all  generally  covered  with  wood,  amongst  wimik 
is  the  poin  used  in  India  for  ship's  inasts.  The 
anunals  seem  to  be  wiid  bogsai^d  deer  ;  fish 
abundant,  and  the  rocks  are  covered  with  small 
delicate  oysters.  The  productions  for  commerce 
are  dcammery  edible  birds'  nests,  bkhe  de  m&r,  sllste 
andmacUe.  Amiig  the  .i8^nd8  a^eina^yexiBelU 
lent  harboma»  in  which  the  tida  lises  tvrelve  ftat. 
Hie  northern  and  southern  idands^  named  Do- 
mel  and  St.  Mathew,  are  the  largest,  and  on  the 
;»orth  end  of  the  latter  ia  Ihi^  harbour  of 
fimwapifiiiM  andaa&b 
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J        THE  MALAY  PENINSULA.  • 

•    •  .  -  •  •     •  ,  •  • 

SouTA-east  of  Siam  is  iihe  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lACCA .  or  Malaya,  300  leagues  long  and -forty 
•greatest  breadth.*  The  interior  is  occupied  by 

mountains  covered  with  impenetrable  forests  and 
apparently  almost  iminliabited  ;  the  highest  sum- 
mit is  that  named  Mount  Ophir,  S«£.  of  Malacca; 
These  mountains  contain  tin  mines  and  give  rise  16 
numerous  rivers,  most  of  which  are  navigaUe  by 
small  vessels,  and  some  of  them  for  vessels  of 
burden.  The  coasts  seem  to  be  tlivided  into  seven 
petty  sovereignties,  of  which  Queda,  Pera,  Sa^ 
langore  are  on  the  west ;  Johore  at  the  east  extre- 
mity ;  and  Pahang,  Tringano  and  Patany  on  the 
east.  The  first  place  on  the  west  coast  is  Bangri 
in  9°  ;  it  has  a  considerable  native  trade,  but  is 
seldom  visited  by  Europeans. 

Janseylan,  or  Junkseylon,  is  a  considerable 
ishind,  extending  forty  miles  in  length  north  and 
south,  and  fifteen  fn  breadth ;  it  is  united  to  the 
main  by  a  low  sandy  bank,  one  mile  long  and  half 
a  mile  broad,  overflowed  eveiy  high  water,  and 
forming  on  the  north  the  harbour  of  Papra» 

whose 


*  The  fOnofarteUnit  of  tbe  Mdagr  podimla  it  uodcfiMd;  theoanrow 
tract  that  separates  tbe  Bftj  of  Bengal  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  is  railed  the 
Isthaus  of  Knw(  itsleait  breadth  in  latitude  10^  is  about  twentj  leagues. 


:wlib&e  entrance  is  crossed  by  a  bar,  on  which  is 
twenty  feet  high  water 'springs,- the  rise  of  tide  be* 
aiig  ten  feet.  Tbe .  idaKid  ti^s  in  'moderately  ele^ 
Yeted 'hOlii  cov«reld  ^iih^Wood ;  land- hasr'  t&a^ 
brooks,  which  fertipty^  thrinediVes  iiito'  the  tei 
through  mangrove  marshes.  The  interior  of  the 
island  is  well  cultivated^  and  has  wild  hogs  and 
'  deer :  the  domedtic  aiii&ials  are  bullocks,  buffaloed 
andgdat^i  poultry  is<  iiiot  abundant' '^'Iti^  pluU 
bitanti^  lire  Siamese,  cfiii^%bout  19,000  in  nurftb^r. 
lihe  Birmans  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
get-  possession  of  this  ishuid,  which  at  present 
seems  to  be  dependent  on  the  Siamete  government 
on  fbe  tfiain  land  within  iti       i  '^^^^h'^^^Wm 

Thfc' islands  ^nuth-of  Jinseykn  dre  Pnlol^n- 
jang,  or  Long  island,  eight  leagues  long  and  two 
broad,  fertile  and  pleasant.  . 

Pulo  Bouton  and  Pulo  Balam,  two  large  and 
high  islands,  one  of  which  has  a  doined  summit 
seen  twenty- leagues.  'Pulo'Pera,  *a  high  round 
barren  rock,  nearly  in  mid-channel  of  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  of  Malacca,  and  the  usual  point  of 
departure  from  the  strait. 

Pulo  Lancavy,  a  large  island  close  to  the  main. 

Pulo  Ladda»  or  PejSper  Ishusdy  five  leagues  fr6m 
the  main,  aod  opposite  the  navigable  rivet  Purlis* 
It  is  inhabited  by  piratical  Malays ;  but  is  very 
convenient  for  wooding  and  watering.  On  the 
E.  and  S.W.  sides  are  good  harbours. 

QuEDA,  or  Qualla  Batrang,  one  of  the  chief 
trading  places  <^thepenin8ula»  is  in  6^  north. ,  Its 
river's  mouth  is  crossed  by  a  mud  bank  with  twdve 

<i  2  feet 
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feet  wat^  ^j;  spring  but  visflacls  ct  9M 

tons  can  asciend  it.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
swampy,  and  covered  with  jungle  towards  its 
^outh*  .  Seven  miles  up  it  is  a  brick  fort  and  vil- 
lage n^me4  AUestar,  4^  x^fill^WSQ  of  Ibe  E^pb,^ 
It  amtm»  idbout  300  bouses^  inhalHtod  by  CMp 
Hjese,*  Malays,  and  Chidias.  Its  tiade  has  greatly 
declined  since  the  establishment  of  Piince  of 
Wj^ips's  Island.  Provisions,  particularly  bullocks 
a|if|  Dqultfy*  with  Hmt  vctgQtai4«A.ar&abwidant 

Qif^lla  Moorb^f  six  leagues  sofitb  «f  Qvwda,  1^ 

ft  large,  deep,  and  rapid  river,  with  a  great  sand 
bank  before  it;  it  descends  from  mountains 
abounding  in  tin.  Pry  Kiver  succeeds,  and  has  a 
Malay  towa  di  its  ei^tnuic^  whaefi^  together  irilb 
a  district  eighteen  miles  }ip  the  riv^«  aad'tiiEiBe 
miles  in  breadth,  was  ceded  in  1800  by  the  Rajah 
of  Queda  to  the  East  India  Company,  axid  is  4^ 
p^j^t  Oft  JJriitpe     W%les'§  J^iand. 


Prince  qfWale^s  Island,  Pulp  Fwiu^  OF  ^P^- 
mt  Iidanfl  of  the  M»layi|,  is  se|iarat^  firp^  the 

Malay  shore  by  a  channel,  in  the  narrowest  part 
two  miles  broad,  which  forms  an  excellent  har- 
\>fiUT,  beii^  sheltered  from  all  winds  l^Ht  the  uorth» 
which  ney^r  b)ow9  with  violence.  Ibe  nprfji 
entrance  is  cfQ9S9d  by  a  mud  bi^.  on  wluch  ijit 

least 

•  CUacMtM  founi  «ilaUbhe4  in  tfanoft  a&  lli^  prindpal  Mala^  towM^ 
See  hcitalHr  fii^  pf  Wi)lM>  i(ri«mi,^^^ 
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least  water  is  four  fathoms,  and  the  most,  four  fa» 
thorns  and  a  half>  but  it  deqpens  within  to  fourteen 
Mixntis.  The  sOoth  chtfnnd  h  obMnicted  hj 
mud  (>auks,  but  whi^h  are  bmoyed,  Afki  leave  il 

safe  channel  with  three  fathoms  and  a  half.  * 

The  island  is  five  leagues  long,  and  two  to  three 
l>road.  On  the  north  west  it  rises  in  high  hill8» 
covered  with  lailge  trees;  on  the  east  ahie  is  an 
extefit  of  level  ground  well  cuHivifted.  The  island 
has  two  rivers  considerable  ibr  its  size.  That  called 
Paz  winds  through  the  level  part  of  the  island  for 
twenty  miles ;  its  mouth  is  crossed  by  a  mud  bank 
With  twelve  feet  in  the  springs,  but  boats  can  as- 
C^d  it  a  considerslble  wayJ  The  second  river^ 
called  Taloo  Moodoo,  is  a  rapid  torrent  stream 
that  oflen  overflows  ^  its  mouth  is  crossed  by  a 
sand  bank. 

Fott  Comwallis  is  situated  on  the  N.£.  point  of 
the  island,  ftnd  tliough  considerable  sums  have 
been  expended  on  it,  is  little  itfore  thian  a  suffi- 
cient dei'ence  against  the  Malays,  and  is  incapable 
of  any  resistance  to  a  regular  attack  by  European 
tactics.  The  town,  named  George  Town  by  the 
£nglish,  and  Ftojang  Panaique  by  the  Malays,  it 
tt  considerable  extent;  the  streets  wide  imd 
straight,  with  many  good  houses.  A  river  runs 
close  past  it,  and  it  has  a  good  wharf  for  loaded  • 
boats,  to  which  water  is  coveyed  by  pipes.  A 
government  house,  a  jail,  a  church,  and  several 
bridges  hsLv€  been  lattfarly  buitt^  and  othtr  im- 
|^rovem«nta  executed. 

Pulo  Piniu^  was  granted  by  the  King  of  Queda, 
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1787,  to  Captain  Light,  who  married  his  daughter, 
and  transferred  to  the  East  India  Company.  Its 
situation  rendering  it  an  eligible  rendezvous  for 
the  British  China  trade*  as  well  as  a  retreat  for  the 
King*$  ships  when  obb'ged  to  quit  the  Coromandel 
coast  in  the  monsoon,  a  small  detachment  of  troops 
was  sent  tiom  Bengal  to  occupy  it ;  and  several 
English  merchants,  engaged  in  the  Malay  trade, 
making  it  their  depot,  it  rapidly  increased  in  po- 
pulatton*  particularly  by  'the  aiTival  of  Chinese 
and  Malays.  In  1805  it  was  erected  into  a  sepa^ 
rate  government,  and  a  large  establishment  ap- 
pointed to  it.  In  1801  the  population  was  10,000, 
exclusive  of  Europeans  and  mihtary;  of  those  2,000 
are  Chinese,  who  chiefly  follow  themechanical  trades 
and  shopkeeping,  while  the  Malays,  who  constitute 
the  mass  of  the  remaining  population,  cultivate 
the  soil,  and  ciiieiiy  pepper,  rice,  areca,  and  cocoa 
palms.  • 

Though  situated  within  five  degrees  of  the 
equator,  the  .  climate  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island 
is  remarkably  temperate :  the  sea  breeze  that  blows 
regularly  throughout  the  day  moderates  the  heat, 
and  the  vapours  collected  by  the  woody  mountains 
condense  in  the  night  in  heavy  dews,  that  perpe- 
tuate -a  verdant  herbage  unknown  in  southern 
•  India.  One.  of  the  mountains  rises  with  a  steep  as* 
cent  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit, which  forms  a  platform  of  forty  yards  in 
diameter,  is  a  signal-house.  The  thermometer  at 
this  elevation  seldom  lises  above  7^^9  And  in  the 
Qigbt  falls  to  60^  At  the  town  the  exjremes.  are 

85'' and 
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W**  and  76"^^.:  Ana^w-  WveijEdiiwa^ 
this  beautifbl  island  possesses,  one  in  partactilar 
j^ttracts  the  notice  of  travellers,  by  its  wildly 
picturesque  effect :  it  precipitates  itself  down  a ' 
rocky  precipice  into  a  natural  basia»  surroiuided 
by  peipendicular  w^U^pf.  rock,  vfhqse  craggy  pro- 
jectims  are  covered  \?ith  lofty  trees  and  evergreen 
^hrubs,  and  forming  a  fit  retreat  for  Diana  and  her 
nymphs,  or  for  Thomson's  more  interesting  Musi- 
dora,  "  to  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood." 
.  Pinang  has  no  beasts  of  prey,  nor  any  wild  qua-^ 
dnipeds  but  wild  hqgs,  the  little  i^oinoal  named 
hog  deer*,  and  the' bandicoot,  a  spiles  of  fat. 
Alligators  are  very  numerous,  and  the  termites, 
or  white  ants,  are  here  peculiarly  destmctive.  Pi- 
nang is  abundantly  supplied  with  poultry  from  the 
opposite  coast,  from  whence  are  also  broi^ht  hui[« 
fidoes  for  draft,  and  horses  are  procured  from 
Sumatra.  The  sheep  for  the  tables  of  the  English 
come  from  Bengal.  Fruits  are  extremely  plenty, 
particularly  pine«apples,  which  grow  wild,  shad- 
docks, Qrangea»  limes,  &c* 

The  haiboor  abounds  in  fish,  principally  of  the 
flat  kmd*  The  rocks  are  covered  with  a  delicate 
small  oyster,  and  on  the  banks,  before  the  entrance 
of  the  rivers,  common  oysters  are  found.  In 
short,  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  render  this, 
island  the  most  pleasant  residence  in  India* 
.   A.  building-yard  has  latterly  been  established  at 

q4  Pinangj 

4  BabapBoiina  of  the  Malajrs.  « 
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toils  lurre  bMt-bii^t  here,  the  piiticipat  part  of  the 
timber  being  brought  from  Pegiu  The  rise  of  tide 
is  nine  feet, 

Laroot  River  seems  to  be  a  great  inlet  of  tho 
.   8ei^  as  weft  i^dteivm  Peri,  wlHchkri^to 

kflguca-  sotflh    Friace  of  WaWs  Idand^  a»d  i« 

crossed  by  a  sand  bar  with  ten  and  twdve  feet, 
but  within  which  the  bottom  is  mud,  and  the  na- 
vigation without  obstacte^  Ihe  .Dutch  had  for-* 
iik^dy  a  Ikcteiy  en  i^s  over,  toseeute  th*  mMio* 
j^)" of  M tiiy tiadte.  0{ypiMifee1he  m&^smMA 
are  the  i^radls  Dingding  atMi  SaiAbelongs,  or  Nine 
Islands.  On  the  east  side  of  the  former  are  the 
rains  of  a  Dutch  where  is  a  good  watering- 
l^ce*  The  Arroas*  are  t#e  poups  of  rockj 
islletBy  covered  wit^  tiie  tfee  named  67 Mriayi 
liiioMMH-  ^esenlbKng  tKe*  Bt,  and  ^ioh  grow^ 
chiefly  in  the  sea  marshes.  These  islands  are 
frequented  by  the  Malays  to  fish  and  procure 
tnrtib.  On  theN.E.  side  of  the  Xofi^Ai>roa  is  4 
Sue  sandy  beadi»  with  a  nm  of  good  iiatar« 

Me  Jam  and  Pbio  VareHa  aie<  two  ittall 
^   islands,  in  the  Jair  waj/  of  the  Strnt-  ef  Maliacca : 
the  former  nearest  the  Malay  shore^  and  the  latter 
near  that  of  Sumatra. 

Salangbr^  a  Mrii^  town  and  fbrt»  on  lite  atetbi 
bonk  of  a  imr,  mmgiM^  at  kqjlip  wateg  €6ii  vMib' 
ofconilifcnBle  SMBe  •  k  wmfbmmfy  a  gresi  Jf alay 
trading  place  for  tin,  but  the  vicinity  of  Prince  of .  $ 
Wales's  Island  has  destroyed  its  commerce. 

MaLacca  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 

river 
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Ctparmt  wltekoM  onlybeeoleredbyliM 
Malay  pv&BiR.  f  hd  fort  or  oUdel  of  8t  Pln^^ 

liffifilt  by  the  Portuguese,  is  on  an  elevation  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  contains  all  the  got* 
vetMMtat  Miding^  «ut  a  garrison  of  500  troops. 
Tkt  tow*  «n  ayfMLt#  iideof  tiir  riv«y  (wfcicii 
k  erdmeA  by  ft  bri^  of  seveffll  ftltlM»>  h  titu*- 
fotmded  by  entrenchments,  to  protect  it  fj  om  the 
Malays:  it  contains  about  100  Europeans,  ^50 
hsM  cast,  5,00e  Chinese,  6,000  Malays  and  600 
Chulias;  The  road  is  entirely  opei^  attd  btf^ 
ships  srire  d^lfg«fdf  t&  9MA6t  ihfee  lAilea  froitf  Ihe 
town,  from  the  shoalness  of  the  wafer  closer  in. 
The  country  a  little  way  inland  is  hilly,  and  to  the 
east  of  *tlie  town  rises  the  lofty  mountain  of  Le- 
dang,  also  cidied  Queen^s  Momitain»  and  Ophnr* 
The  land  near  the  sAiore  is  loWf,  and  thickly  covered 
"inih  wood,  which  it  might  be  supposed  would 
render  the  town  unhealthy  ;  on  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, it  is  one  of  the  most  healUiy  places  of  India» 
in  no  part  of  which  are  diere  moie  instanees  of 
longevity.  Malacca  was  fomierly  a  great  tradii^ 
place  for  tin,  btit  which  is  now  carried  to  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent 
place  for  ships  to  touch  at,  provisions  bein^  in 
great  abundance,  and  froits  in  an  nnparalleled  pro- 
finbn-  ami  variety.  Amongst  titem  is  the  delicious 
ittmgostine,  of  which  itdsr  steems  to  be  the  western 
limit. 

Jbhore  River  is  near  the  extremity  of  the  Malay 
peninsula:  it  is  of  considerable  size,  with  two 
d^Ukneb  in,  fi»r^  by  the  hn*^  island  of  Sinea. 
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fate.  The  town  wbeie  the  K^fih*  reudes  s 
twenty  miles  up  the  nvery  and  is  a.cOTflideraUe 
Malay  native  trading  placq>  but  seldom  visited  l^y 

Europeans.  • 
.  Point  Romania,  Oojong'Tanah  of  the  Malays^ 
is  the  S.E.  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  a  low 
point  with  a  hummock^  pamed  Mount  Baibucet^ 
west  of  it.  Off  it  is  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets,  and 
on  the  west  side  of  the  point  is  Romania  River, 
with  but  two  or  three  feet  in  its  narrow  entriCnc^ 
at  low  water. 

Point  Romania  is  also  the  east  limit  of  the  Strait 
of  Si^ncapor^  which  forms  the  communication  be> 
tween  the  Strait  of  Malacca  and  the  China  Sea. 
This  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  uninhabited  and 
covered  with  wood,  the  retreat  of  wild  elephants, 
buffaloes,  deer,  hogs,  monkies,  peacocks,  &c. 
The  river^  are  ^1  of  alUgators  and  guanas,  and 
the  rocks  covered  with  oysters.  In  the  middle  9f 
the  Strait  of  Sincapore  is  Pedro  Branco,  or  the 
Wliite  Rock,  named  from  its  being  whitened  by 
the  dung  of  sea-birds.  It  is  suii  ounded  by  sunken 
rocks. 

From  Point  Romania,  for  a .  considerable  wi^. 
to  the  north,  the  coast  is  low,  woody,  and  lined 

with  a  sandy  beach,  without  any  place  of  note,  but 
has  several  islands  off  it,  the  southernmost  of  which 
is  Pulo  Tingy,  rising  in  a  very  high  cone ;  its  few 
inhabitants  have  their  huts  on  the  north  side^ 
amongst  plantations  of  cocoa-nuts  and  plantation 
trees,  and  on  the  south  side  is  a  watering  place. 
,  Pulo  Aore  (Wawoor)  is  small,  and  forjpaed  of 

two 
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^wp  lulto  sqiarated  by  a  gap»  so  as  to  make  like 

two  islands.  It  is  covered  with  wood,  and  on  the 
S.\V.  side  is  a  good  bay,  with  a  Maiay  village, 
but  nothing  is  to  he  got  here  except  wood,  water* 
md  cocoaHQUts. 

Pdlo  Fisaiig  (plantain),  or  Pambeelen,  is  like 
Piilo  Acre  formed  of  two  hills^  but  less  and  lower: 
it  is  uninhabited. 

Pulo  Timoan,  or  Teoman,  tlie  largest  island  on 
.this  coasty  is  ten  miles  long  and  four  broad ;  at  its 
south  extremity  is  a  doid>le  peaked  mountain* 
named  by  seaman  the  Asses  Ears.  It  has  two 
good  sandy  bays,  one  on  the  S.E.  where  is  a  Malay 
village,  and  the  other  on  the  S.W.  with  good  an- 
chorage and  fresh  water. 

Pulo  Varella,  ten  leagues  north  of  Timoan*  .  is 
a  barren  rock  with  only  a  few  bushes.  Abreast 
of  it  on  the  main,  the  low  land  finishes,  and  a 
chain  of  high  mountains  commences,  and  extends 
to  Pulo  Capas.  In  this  extent  of  coast  are  Paliang* 
jformerly  a  great  Malay  traduQg  place,  exporting 
lattansy  areca*  and  gold  dust.  Tingoran^  another 
Malay  place  of  trade ;  the  coast  here  again  be- 
comes low,  and  we  meet  with  Tringano,  a  consi- 
derable town  on  a  river  which  may  be  entered  by 
vessels  of  twelve  feet,  and  iiscended  by  small 
craft  three  leagues :  it  is  a  great  Malay  traduog 
place*  exporting  by  country  proas  pepper,  wax* 
dammer,  and  some  gold  dust  'found  in  the  sands 
of  the  torrents.  Calantan  River,  farther  north, 
is  also  a  place  of  Malay  trade.  Between  it  and 
Tringano  are  the  Reding  Islands,  a  chain  ten  leagues 

long* 
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ford  pepper,  rattans,  &c.  but  having  no  port  att 
seWom  visited  by  Europeansl 

Patas!i7»  on  a  bsf  north  of  n  of  the  safri^ 
name,  was  formerly  much  freqaented  by  the 
fOj^ese,  andF  the  English  had  a  faictory  her6  al  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  pallisade,  and  has  a  good  port.  The 
Chinese  settled  here  have  soine  trade  in  th^it  own 
tessds^to  SaiAm,  Cochin  China»  Cfaina»  and  fiataivi& 

TheOulfdf  SiAaff  is  hdunded  ott  the  -Wtst  aifd 
nofth  by  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Siam,  and  on 
the  cast  by  Cambodia,  extending  between  the 
latitudes  9^  and  14*°,  its  entrance  being  between 
Cape  Patany  and  Cambodia  Point.  The  River 
Meinam  (Mother  c^WatersX  or  of  Sian,  fidlaihito 
the  head  of  the  gulf;  it  is  thought  to  rise  In  *fhe 
fcime  moimtains  as  the  Ganges ;  is  deep,  rapid, 
and  always  full.  It  overflows  in  September,  ai^ 
returns  to  its  bed  in  December.  The  soil  titBi  ki 
bonks  is  composed  of  its  mud,  and  formb  wt  ne^ 
ftiar^es.  There  are  two  ehajinels  v/ito  the  river  at 
either  side  of  a  low  island.  The  western  branch  is 
the  largest,  and  has  eight  or  nine  feet  at  low  water, 
and  eighteen  feet  at  high  water  springs.  On  the 
eastern  branch,  ten  feagues  np,  is  Bankdc,  ^  £o^ 
tifled  town;  and  fotbrteen  leagues  faifther  is thd 
capital  of  the  country,  named  Juthia  (a  Portu* 
guese  corruption  of  the  native  name  Siyuthia)^ 
which  resembles  a  Chinese  town.  It  is  situated 
on  a  fiat,  intersected  by  canals  front  iSie  lii^ttf 
trossed  by  a  great  Aumber  of  bridges  of  ^tone  ttA 

,  woody 
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woody  and  the  comtnunicatioii  from  diflferent  parts 

of  the  town  is  by  boats.    T4ie  streets  run  parallel 
,  to  the  canals,  with  smaller  intersecting  ones ;  some 
of  them  are  large,  but  the  greater  number  very 
Barrow  »>i  infoy  of  .l^e«i  pre  overflow^ 

in  the  spring  tides.'  Many  Chinese  and  Moors 
from  India  rande  here,  and  their  houses  are  of 
stone  or  brick,  very  low,  apd  covered  with  tiles. 
The  houses  of  ii^  ^i^^jft^a^  f^e,  liJf^^  thois^  of  Xkfl 
Malays,  of  tNliber  and  bmboo^  povered  with 
tree  kwTM*  Th^  9»  fimpundc^  by  a  Msk 
wall,  and  d^femded  by  so^|^  batteries.  Iq  the 
-city  are  three  palaces,  vast  stables  for  the  King's? 
diephaAt^,  ^d  ipany  temples ;  and  on  t}.}e  xiv^f 
are  a  gre^t  nuptiber  of  flipating  houses.  Qj| 

^  Dntch  factory,  handsomely  built,  apd  )oiwer4owti^ 

are  viU^espf  Japa,ne§p,  Makyii  »nd  |iy(3iau  For- 
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EMPIRE  OF  COCHIN^HINA. 


The  new  empire  of  Cochin-China  compre- 
hends a  considerable  portion  of  the  region  of  Indo-^ 
China,  including  the  maritime  countries  of  Cam- 
bodia) Tsiompa,  Cochin-China»  and  Tonquin. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  in  Cam« 
bodia,  the  only  place  of  any  note  is  Concao,  in 
about  10°  N*  on  the  site  of  a  city  named  Poii- 
themaSy  destroyed  by  the  Siamesein  1717* 
pkce  is  frequented  by  the  trading  vesseb  of  Cochin^  ' 
China  and  China. 

■  The  south  coast  of  Cambodia  is  all  very  low 
and  covered  with  small  trees,  and  is  evidently 
formed  1>y  the  retreat  of  the  sea  and  the  alluvion 
of  rivers,  the  soil  being  composed  of  mud,  sand, 
sea-shells,  and  other  remains  of  marine  animals : 
it  has  much  stagnant  water,  an  extreme  activity 
of  vegetation,  and  a  humid  and  relaxing  atmos- 
phere. The  water  is  so  shallow  near,  the  coast, 
that  boats  cannot  approach  it  within  two  miles* 
Cambodia  Point  is  the  south  point  of  Cambodia, 
and  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Five  leagues 
south  of  it  is  Pulo  Oby,  some  miles  in  extent  and 
formed  of  several  bills,  the  centre  one  rising  to  a 
height  to  be  seen  eighteen  leagues.  The  inha- 
bitants are  a  few  banished  fiunilies  from  the  main, 

who 
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who  cultivate  rice  and  maize  enough  for  their  sub- 
sbtence.  A  stream  of  iine  water  descends  from 
the  great  mountain,  and  empties  Itself  intb>  the 

sea  on  the  north,  where  100  butts  of  water  may  be 
filled  in  a  day.  As  water  is  in  the  dry  season  very 
scarce  on  the  opposite  coast,  a  number  of  junkff 
are  kept  constantljr  employed  in  supplying  it  from' 
this  stream.  * 

The  river  of  Cambodia,  or  of  Mey-Kong,  if 
generally  thought  to  have  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Thibet,  and  to  run  1,500  miles  almost  in 
a  straight  line  from  north  to  south.  It  empties 
itself  by  three  principal  mouths  in  latitude  10^. 
The  westernmost  is  named  Bransaab,  or  Matsiam, 
and  is  the  most  considerable  ;  its  mouth  is  crossed 
by  a  bar  with  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  iiigh  water 
springs.  The  city  of  Cambediay  named  by  the 
natives  Ehiook,-  is  eighty  leagues  up  this  branch, 
and  consists  only  of  one  street  and  one  pagoda. 

The  second  branch  of  the  river  is  called  the 
Japanese  Branch,  from  its  having  been  formerly 
frequented  by  Japanese  junks ;  and  the  third  is  the 
river  of  Saigong  of  the  sea-charts.  The  tide  runs 
a  long  way  up  this  river,  which  is  also  said  to  re- 
ceive the  waters  of  a  great  inland  lake,  and  to 
overflow  in  the  month  of  June.  Tlie  city  of  Sai- 
GONO  is  forty  miles  from  the  river's  mouth,  and  is 
iat  present  the  chief  port  of  the  empire  of  Cochin- 
China,  and  where  the  vessels  of  war  are  built,  the 
banks  of  tiie  river  abounding  in  the  finest  timber. 
The  Portuguese  of  Macao  have  a  regular  trade 
with  this  port. 

Pule 


Ruio  Condol  e  is  ^  group  of  islands  twenty  league! 
iigtmi  fi'om  the  cfmt  c^.C^onhodia*  The 
iiiand'  fts  three  Im^ei^s  long  and  ^  ^load,  ao^ 
10  auoiDttiided  1^  mmy  small  bpiut  Ugh  idanda» 
covered  with  treep.  The  large  island  rises  in  hill^ 
to  the  elevation  of  1,800  feet,  and  is  inhabited  by 
CocbiA-Chia/^*  On  the  S.E.  is  »r  village  in 
lafge  bay*  and  on  thfe  west  side  h  a  good  harboi|f> 
witl^  mntB  lesser  islands^  Vnat,  fkA^  wood,  and 
water,  axe  the  only  objects  procurable  heie;  Tbe 
English  formed  an  establishment  on  Pulo  Condore 
in  1702  y  but  a  few  years  after  the  Eiuopeans 
wexse  mujrd^red  by  4he  M^bc^iSK^u:  aaU^eis  they 

Tke  tract  comprised  between  tbe  bran^hea  of 

the  river  of  Cambodia  appears  among  the  natives 
to  have  the  name  of  Dommi ;  it  is  succeeded  on 
the  N.£.  by  the  coast  of  Tsiompa,  the  BinhTuav^ 
of  tiie  iiative«»  vbich  19  elevated*  rpeky,  and  bar^ 
ren,  aboanding  m  tigm  ai^d  dle|4ianta^  and  tbinly 
inhabited  by  ia  race,  named  Loi/es,  who  are  less 
civilized  than  the  people  on  eirt^eji'  sidie  of  tliem. 
This  coast  extends  to  Pji4araiii. 

Cape  St.  James,  the  e^  point  c£  the  river  of 
Sa^ng,  Is  a  bigb  broken  pffmofkp^ty,  wjtb  rpcli^ 
oflflt.   Pioint  Kega,  farther  N.E.,  is  a  great  mast- 
of  rock  resembling  a  vast  ruined  city,  and  joined 
to  the  main  by  a  low  narrow  isthnuis  j  behind  it 
rises  th^  lofty  and  solitary  mountain  of  Ticou. 
Betimu  tbi»  p«iiiit  and  €^  P^daran  the  co^i^t  ia 
monntaiiKKia*  ^th  only  some  fishing  villages* 
Cape  Fadaran  {MuUDim  of  the  natives)  is 

elevated 
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^elevated  and  convex  to  seaward;  it  iss^para^  . 
from  the  high  mountBins  of  Ceicer  to  the  weit. 
by  a  remaikable  chasm,  called  by  En^sh  seamen 

the  Gap  of  Padaran,  and  by  tlie  natives  Cam, 
Pule  Ceicer  de  Terre,  Hoii-Caii  of  the  natives, 
south  of  the  Cape,  is  a  low  rocky  island,  with  o&ly 
Zr&iw  small  plants*  Piilo  Ceicer  de  Mer,  fourteen 
le^uet  south  of  Ceicerde  Terre,  is  four  miles  long, 
forming  two  hills ;  it  is  inhabited  by  Cochin  Chinese  * 
fishermen,  and  abounds  in  the  edible  bird's  nest. 
It  has  good  anchorage  on  the  west.  Pulo  Sapata» 
or  Shoe  Island,  is  the  eastenunost  of  three  islands 
called  the  Catwidcs^  it  seems  to  he  ji  }iigh  inac- 
cessible barren  rock,  the  resort  of  «ea  birds. 

The  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Cochin-China 
proper  are  not  defined  in  any  geography ;  but  it 
"Would  appear,  that  the  natuce  of  the  country  and 
the  language  of  its  inhabitants  alford  obvioua 
boundaiy  in  about  ibe  latitude  17^:  here  the 
mountainous  coast  is  succeeded  by  a  low  one,  and 
the  Cochin-Chinese  dialect  is  replaced  by  the 
Tonquinese.  The  name  of  Cochin-China  is  de- 
. lived  £rom  the  Japanese^  .signing  Counlry  west 
qf  Ckkuu  'together  mth  Tonquin,  it  had  fonmjirly 
jliie  native  name  of  Anam  >•  but  since  their  aepara* 
tion,  600  years  ago,  we  are  ignorant  of  its  inhabi- 
.  tants  having  given  it  any  other  denomination. 

There  seems  to  be  no  coast  on  which  the  en- 
^croadbment  of  die  sea  has  be<Ri  mofe  vwUe,  or 
more  rapid,  than  that  ct  Coehin-China,  M.  Poivre 
^ving  observed  it  to  be  sixty  yards  in  the  space 

^rojuitt.  It  ef 
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ciew^iM.  of  five  years,*  (1744—1749).  Towards  the  south 
the  shores  aire  perpendtcular»  and  of  pmaithre 
M!k  at  granite;  in  those  pkces  thM  are  no 
sbundii^gs  close  to  the  fihore,  while  opposite  the  • 
.  spaces  of  sandy  beach  the  bottom  descends  gra- 
dually, aiid  consists  of  sand,  mud,  and  shells.  In 
ttnne  spots  the  beach  is  composed  of  ridges  of 
rounded  pehbleB>  and  opposite  these  qiato  tho 
bottom  is  rocky. 
.  •  The  rainy  season,  on  the  coast  of  Cochin-China, 
is'from  September  to  November,  when  the  river* 
overflow  and  fertilize  the  lands. 
'  Hie  Cochin-ChiDese  lesemble  the  Chinese  in 
their  feAttti^  and  liieir  language  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Chinese,  though  considerably  altered;  their 
written  characters  are,  however,  the  same.  The 
characters  of  the  two  nations  difSer  in  many 
•marked  points :  the  Cochin-Chinese  are  sprightly, 
wd  immoderatetalkms  so  fiu: fromberngjealoasof 
their  women,  they  allow  tfam  ulirestiained  Hberty 
and  the  free  me  of  their  feet ;  and,  indeed,  they 
hold  them  in  so  little  estimation,  that  they  are 
not  only  condemned  to  every  species  of  drudgery, 
but  are  prostituted  by  their  faiobaads  and  £Mltos, 
'itdlihoiit  shame  or  remorse,  td  whoever  wiU  pay 
^  fyt  their  enjoyment.     The  men  take  as  many 

wives. 

•  This  effect  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  strong  current,  which,  intheN.E. 
^  mousoou,  8eU  h-om  tlie  Grand  Oceau  through  the  chauqel  Uctwecu  Formosa 

ttfiretnileiaalioiis. 
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-  wives  or  concubines  as  they  please,  but  the  first,  Otf^t^^ofm 
m  point  of  date,  takes  the  lead  in  the  iiouse. 
Divdroe  is  attended  widi  no  dthor  eeremonjic  than 
*tfie  bmkiog  a  copper  coin,  or.  tiie  .^ap^^Mdes, 
wkh  which  Ihejr  eonrej  tiieir  food  to  their 
mouths. 

The  Cochin-Chinese  possess  almost  all  the  do- 
mestic animals  exc^  dieep;  and*  for  labour^ 
they  iiave  the  dephant,  camd,  horse,  and  buffido» 
.  ^  (The  moantaann  abound  >  ill  the  rhinoceros^ 
wild  hogSy  deer,  and  tigers.  The  tropical  li-uits 
are  also  abundant,  but  the  chief  food  is  rice. 
2$eveial  species  of  sea-weed  are  also  eaten ;  and  on 
the  coasts  all  kinds  of  gelatinous  moUnsca  form  i 
kaple  artide  of  food.  The  flesh  of  the  elephant 
is  also  highly  esteemed.^ 

Though  the  Cochin-Chinese  are  hardy  and 
experienced  fishermen,  their  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation is  very  imperfect,  and  their  Voja^  are 
diimmseribed  to  die  odaet  of  which  they  never  lose 
i^^;  for,  thongh  aoqnainted  with  the  vse^ftiie 
compass,  they  have  not  adopted  it.  Their  trading 
vessels  are  shaped  like  the  Chinese  junks,  and  the 
ingest  hav^  their  pkoikaaewed  together  with  splat 
sattan  $  diegr-  have  two  nidders*  v<me  idiort  and 
^uspenML  aknett  perpencKcakiiy,  tbe-odier  len^ 
and  hung  obliquely*  The  short  one  is  used  alone  in 
light  winds,  the  long  one  only  when  it  blows 
fresh,  and  both  in  :seaddi|ig  beibre  a  galft. 

The  CMhin4[}hinese«  vessels  ^of' war  .  iu%  of  4^ 
kinds:  the  larger  onesave  lot  a auddlexs^sritnic- 
tl(m,  heOmn  the  Jdnk  siid  <he  European  ship, 
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(Mt.rkiw,  the  masts  and  sails  are  however  still  Chinese 
fashion;  the  laige  vessels  Iiaviog  five  or  six  of 
the  feraier  ^tbout  topiinasts*  and  the  sails  of 
shatldiig  composed  of  leaves*  but  iriiich  can  be* 
set  so  as  to  go  very  dose  to  the  wind as  freidi 
water  immediately  rots  these  sails,  when  it  rains 
the  crew  are  obliged  to  be  constantly  throwing 
salt  water  -on  them.  The  second  species  of  ves- 
sels of  uror  are  gaUies  fifty  to  eighty  feet  long, 
with  two  banks  of  oars,  nod  carrying  fifteen  |o 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  six  to  twdve  ppunders. 

In  the  boats  the  rowers  face  forward,  and  push 
iise  oar  from  them ;  like  most  eastern  pec^le  they 
keep  time  to  vocal  cadence* ' 

The  tides  on  the  coast  of  Cochin  Chinm  and 
in  the  gulf  of  Tonquin,  are  very  irregular,  high 
water  in  some  ports  remaining  stationary  for 
twelve  hours  ;  the  highest  tides  are  in  winter  and 
the  lowest  in  summer. 

North  of  Cape  Fadaran  is  the  bay  of  Fharang^ 
with  a  large  town  and  harbour,  to  which  succeeds 
Camaraigne  bay,  whose  south  point  is  named 
Mtd'Davaitch  by  the  natives  (the  False  Cape 
Avarella  of  Europeans),  and  is  a  1q%  promontory 
with  a  rock  like  a  centry^box  on  the  sumnut  of  a 
hill.  This  bay  has  two  good  ports  f<xr  the  latgest 
ships,  the  outer  one  being  sheltered  by  stSveni 
islands,  and  the  inner  one  is  an  extensive  lagoon 
with  a  narrow  entrance  j  here  fresh  water  may  be 
procured  from  a  river.  The  only  inhabitants  of 
•the  bay  are  a  &w  fishecmen. 

Nihatnog^  or  Niatlang  bay,  is  anadous  and 
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watt  sbehered  by  Tre  and  Biaher's  idands.  It  re- 

ceives  a  river  crossed  by  a  bar  with  seven  feet 
water  ;  above  which  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
^province  (Buikang)»  whose  inhabitants  manufac- 
tnie,  ailky  and  have  some  coasting  trade.  The 
town  is  defended  by  a  fort  built  in  the  European 
manner,  under  the  direction  of  a  French  en^ 
gineer. 

Port  Uone-Cohe  is  a  large  lagoon  surrounded 
by  high  mountaitis.  North  of  it,  aad  on  the  south 
side  of  Cape  Avarelhs  is  Ongro  harbour,  which  is 
three  miles  deep  and  one  wide.  Cape  Avarella 
is  a  conspicuous  promontory  in  latitude  12^  50', 
running  out  from  a  high  mountain,  on  whose 
suaHbitisapyiaioiiUcalrodc,  whence  the  name  of 
BigodaCapeis  sometimes  given  to  this  point; 
It  warm  spring  issues  from  the  iHoiintain,  and  it 
is  said  to  contain  silver.  Five  leagues  north  of 
jthe  cape  is  a  great  mass  of  rocks,  one  of  which  is 
perforated,  and  a  large  flat  stone  crosses  the 
wity,  SB  if  placed  intentionally  to  cover  it* 

Fhyen  haribour,  farther  north,  is  one  of  the  best 
ports  in  the  world ;  it  is  formed  by  three  great 
basins.  Th^  shores  have  a  cheerful  appearance, 
being  well  <:ultivated  and  inhalbited. 
•  The  pmrtsofXttan-DaiaodVang-Tcheau  are  also 
'  excellent  harbours';  on  one  gulf  port  Coumgng,  a 
Htde  more  north,  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels; 
before  it  is  Pulo  Cambir  de  Terre,  inhabited  by  a 
few  fishermen* 

Quin-Hone,  or  Chin-chin,  is  a  laige  land-locked 
liayt  but  geiienlly  shallow.  The  considerable 
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dtyof  Qutn-iioney  iamedy  a  place  6fgnMlra49^ 
is  on  a  river  five  niQet  ftom  its  moalJi  in  the  btgr. 

It  has  10,000  inhabitants  ajid  was  ancieutly  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Fulo  Canton,  or  CoUaoray  of  the  natives,  in 
about  l^^"^  is  a£  waOke  size*  weU  oultifratid  mA 
Inhabited.  Cham-GoUao*  is  another  idand  &rtfatr 
north,  three  leagues  off  shore,  five  miles  long  and 
two  broad,  rising  in  a  hill  at  each  end ;  it  has  not 
above  200  acres  of  land  capable  of  cultivation* 
the  rest  being  coveted  with  rocks.  The  east  coatft  if 
composed  of  inaccessible  rocky  precipioMb  but  en 
the  S.W.  where  is  the  only  village,  is  a  good  bay  fer 
the  largest  ships,  and  though  the  S.W.  monsoon 
blows  right  into  it,  the  vicinity  of  the  continent 
shelters  it  from  any  dangerous  sea.  the  same 
wde  are  also  some  sandy  coves^  ^eparfMed  bf 
rocky  points,  which  make  the  eommnnicatiell 
very  dillicalt,  the  village  has  not  above  thirty 
habitations.  • 

Opposite  Collao  is  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Fax-foe,  on  which  is  the  city  of  the  same  ttame, 
Ihe  piesent  capital  of  the  Cochin-CSkioiee  eoym; 
the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  lOOtop^i  iHcl 
communicates  with  the  bay  of  Turon.  ' 

TuaoN,  or  H4^^an  bay,  is  diatitigi#iahf.!d  by  e 
group  of  massive  rooks  to  the  south,  resembling 
ab  enormous  castle,  oooth  of  which  is  ar  Md 
promontcH-y  forming  in  two  peaks'  of  unefpiel 
height,  and  joined  to  these  rocks  by  a  low  isthmus. 

.      :  -  The 
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lEUs  proiftoatory,  named  by  Lord  Macaitiiey  the 

New  Gibraltar,  forms  the  south  side  of  the  bay 
of  Turon,  which  is  surrounded  by  liills  separated 
by  vaUies,  producing  abundance  of  rice.  Th^ 
bi^r  IB  obeitei^d  in  ev^  point*  and  has  sever^ 
islands  in  it»  but  no  danger  tbiilt  is  not  above  water^ 
The  bottom  is  also  a  clean  sand.  The  river 
'  Hansan  empties  itself  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
bay  between  two  dry  sand  banks,  and  through  ^ 
dwinel  about  ^00  yards  wide,  in  whick  the  dep^ 
is  two  fiithoms.  The  town  of  Hansan,  or  Turo%  i% 
mt  the  west  bank,  one  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  is 
considerable  assemblage  of  dwellings,  the  walls  of 
bamboo  and  the  covering  of  rice  straw  j  a  numbes 
of  trees  are  planted  amopg  the  houses.  .Here 
dttcbi»  fo/sflM,  fmU  9lid  veget^^le^  niay  be  had 
in  plenty,  and  the  bay  abounds  in  The 
rains  set  in  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
last  till  the  end  of  November.  Tliough  within 
the  limits  of  the  monsoons,  this  part  of  the  coast 
is  a^ected  by  them,  land  and  se# 
JiirQCI^s  prevail  tbrcMighout  the  yejcur.  Tn  the  bay 
of  Turon  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  at  three,  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasts  till  the  saniQ 
^urs  in  the  aii^rnooo>  when  a  land  wind  ^9109^ 
^medi^tely  succee4%;  but  which  apmipg  f^Qsi 
ikmil^d  biUst  i»  cool  and  refreshiog* 

Hue,  or  Whey,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
King  of  Cochin-China,  when  this  state  was  inde- 
pendent, is  five  leagues  up  a  river,  is  very  popu- 
loii^  but  strstggliog  and  intersected  by  can^lsjj 
on  whicfa  aie  many  passage  boats.  The  streets  ana 
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long  and  wide ;  tiie  palace  is  £>rtifled  wifh  abctdf 

sixty  small  guns  pointed  through  holes  in  the  wall/ 
and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  treble  enclosures 
ij£  bamboo,  with  a  ditch,  &c.  A  considerable 
eoasting  trade  is  carried  on  from  hence  with 
Cancao»  Saigong,  and  China,  junks  of  100  tbns^ 
ascending  the  river  over  a  bar  with  twelve  feet. 

The  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Anamy  commences  at  the  river  Sungon  in 
about  17^  north.  Together  with  the  coast  of  China 
and  the  island  of  Hainan,  it  forms  the  great  Gulf 
of  Tonquin,  whose  entrance  is  thirty-five  leagues 
wide ;  it  has  a  great  number  of  small  islands  and 
shoals,  and  in  the  middle  the  depths  are  forty  to 
forty-five  fathoms.  It  receives  upwards  of  fif)y 
fiven(j  all  of  thosie  on  the  west  appearing  to  be 
mouths  of  the  great  river  Sang-KoS  or  of  Tonqtiiii, 
whose  source  is  in  the  interior  of  China,  and 
which  overflows  in  the  rainy  season  from  May  to 
September.  Most  of  these  branches  are  crossed 
by  bars  and  their  navigation  obstructed  by  baaks. 
The  first  of  consequence  is  named  Rokbo  in  about 
20^,  it  is  accessible  by  junks  of  100  tons,  and 
communicates  with  the  principal  branch  of  the 
river  whose  mouth  is  twenty  leagues  farther  north; 
junks  of  600  tons  ascend  it  to  Dong-Kin,*  forty 
leagues  firom  the  sea,  idiicfa  is  the  ancient  capital 

of 

•  Yvom  tiili  Bane,  triiidi  tifDifies,  tiw  mtum  tmrt^  or  palace,  £iir»- 
peMthsve made  Twi^\  at  praeat  thto  dty  to  caUed  Bae-kii^  cr  tht 
northern  court;  its  popular  same  is  iifMcAo.  In  Milbam's  Oriental  COtt- 
am  it  tocaUedCocAoo/ by  aheiatioiipiobaUy  fion 
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f£  die  Ungdom,  contuDing  40.000  inbAkaiito. 
The  houses  of  the  Msndarins  are  of 'brick,  thoM 

of  the  common  people  of  timber  and  mud  thatched 
with  palm-leaves;  the  principal  streets  are  wide 
and  paved  with  small  stones. 

AsoendiDg  the  river  from  the  sea,  the  first  fJaoe 
met  is  Domea,  six  or  seven  miles  above  the  bar, 
a  town  of  100  houses,  before  which  the  Dutch 
trading  vessels  anchor.    Forty  miles  fartlier  up 
is  the  city  of  Hun^^nam,  or  Hean  of  the  Dutch, 
who  had  fonneiiy  a  fiictofy  here;  it  contains  d»000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the^iesidenoe  of  the  Chinese 
merchants,  removed  from  the  capital  Bac-kin  by  • 
order  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  emperor.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  branch  Kokbo  with  the  main  branch 
of  the  river  takes  place  near  Hun-nam,  and  vessds 
ascend  to  the  latter  by  the  Rockbo  branch. 
•  The  cobM  of  Tonqutn  are  generally  formed  of 
alluvion  and  depositions  of  the  sea,  which  are 
preserved  from  the  encroachment  of  the  latter  by 
strong  dikes.  Outside  of  these  dikes  the  mud  and 
sand  iotm  a  mixture  which  is  neither  land  nor 
water,  and  over  which  the  Tonqumese  sUde  on 
broad  planks  to  fish. 

The  principal  vegetable  production  is  rice,  but 
most  of  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  also  cul- 
tivated 'f  and  except  sheep^  of  which  there  are  nonep 
domestic  anunab  ate  abnndantr  The  bees  «re  said 
to  give  a  limpid  and  sweet  smelling  hooey;  the 
forests  are  full  of  tigers  and  monkeys,  which 
lattei^  according  to  the  missionaries^  sing  as  melo- 
SoaAy  as  the  ni|^tingaleU 
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w>-  <  The  tides  ia  tint  Gulf ,  of.  Ton^pna  m  gttailgr 
affected  by  the  winds,  in  the  S.W.  monBCxm  only 

rising  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet,  while  in  the  N.E. 
tl^x  fiae  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven.  This  da££^ 
rence  is  probably  caiiied  by  the  cmseotM,  .iphich 
» ,the  N.£»  moittooii  ntUtag  ttrong^  to  the  west, 
£irce  a  great  mass  of  water  into  the  gulf,  while 
the  flood  tide  coming  froii\  the  south  produces  aA 
extraordinary  elevation.  » 

The  ttorth  shore  .of  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  is 
almost  eotir^  .imfcoown :  it  is  said  by  the  Dutch 
to  be  lined  widi  islands^  and  is  at  present  infested 
by  pirates.'"^ 


HiJNAN. 

The  Isfaod  of  HAiNAif,  which  fbcma  the  Gulf 

of  Tonquin  on  the  east,  extends  from  N.E.  to' 
S.W.  200  miles,  and  is  130  miles  broad.  On  tl^e 
•sai^l^  it  is  generally  composed  of  elevated  inowi> 
^(Tofding  gald  and  hipis4azuli>  and  covered 
wjt^  yfuoKm  ]md»  v^ueUe  tnees>  amon^ 
which  is  particularly  noticed  that  affording  the 
rose  or  violet  wood,  thus  named  from  its  odour. 
Jhfi  »ar^l>ern  part  of  the  island  ia  low  and  level. 

Tl>t*{*Ofti|guefle  intasiQoanies,  Snm  whpm  alone 
v^  Mm  wy  ecooiuMt  of  this  island^  and  whose  re- 
latic^  are  by  no  means  infallible,  descmhe  it  as 
possessing  various  extraordinary  animals  and  birds, 
such  as  black  apes  w  ilh  the  sha})e  aud  features  of 
la&u,    gut  aiment  les/^anm§j  blq^kkirdioi  s^deep 
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(tey  with  ydlow  ears  half  an  Inch  high  ;^  crows 

with  a  white  circle  round  the  neck  j  starhngs  with 
a  crescent  on  the  beak,  &c.  &c.  It  is  more  cer- 
tain that  the  island  a£[brds  abundance  of  lice^ 
aieka»  and  sugar-cane*  It  ia  subject  to  the  Chinese^ 
who  €11  all  the  posts  of  trust  and  profit,  and  keep 
the  aborigines  in  a  state  of  abject  subjection; 
these  latter  are  described  as  short  of  stature,  ge- 
nerally deformed,  of  a  copper  colour,  and  of 
offensive  dispositions.  The  south  and  east  coaat^ 
which  are  alone  known  to  Smropeans,  and  tkU 
bwt  Tery  imperfectly,  have  several  good  ports  and 
large  towns,  oi' which  the  principal  are  Tan-Tcheau 
on  the  S.W.;  Yan-Tcheau,  a  fortified  town,  on  th« 
south*  and  residence  of  the  Chinese  yiceroj; 
jM9gfiof9  9  c^naidenbW  town  in  ^  beaul^ 
tomttf  on  tbe  &£*  i  KuiOrTcheau.  (m  th^  rmfik 
has  a  great  trade  with  China.  Tinhosa  Island  nQT 
the  eafii  coast,  fonns  a  good  port  in  the  N.£<«  nmnh 
«eoii« 
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The  Chinese  Empire  commences  on  the  easteirr 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  with  the  province  of 
Quantong.  Between  this  gulf  and  Canton  there 
m  many  poft8»  but  from  the  exchnioa  of  Eutok 
fttm  fixHn  all  but  Canton^  tliey  are  little  known* 
The  westernmost  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
is  Now-Chow,  a  small  but  good  port,  with  a  towtt 
and  §orU  and  one  of  the  rendezvous  of  the-  La- 
drones*  Ouchenis  alsovsaidito- be.a  go^porti 
-  as  18  'Hen-Faky  or  Tien-Pe*Kien,  a  great 

quantity  of  salt  is  made  and  sent  to  Canton.  The 
city  of  Tien-Pe-Kien  is  of  considerable  size  and 
walled  round*  Here  ships  obliged  to  put  in  .ia> 
distress  can  procure  jury  nijists  JiQA^P'ovisionfl^ 
the  people  being  civil  and  attentive  to  Europeans. 
Erom  iliis  part  the  coast  is  \mei  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  broken  and  rocky  islands,  forming  some 
good  ports.  The  most  wortliy  of  notice  is  Chan* 
Cheun-Cham»  which  name  has  been  corrupted  by 
Europeans  to  Sanciam»  and  finally  to  St  John. 
It  has  five  villages ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  tomb  of 
St  Francis  Xavier,  who  died  here,  is  still  to  be 
seen.  This  island  is  five  leagues  long,  and  has 
some  goods  ports. 
The  Gulf  of  Ta  is  a  deep  indentation  full  of 

islands ; 
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islands ;  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the 
Lad  rones,  about  ten  in  number^  which,  together 
with  the  Lema  Islands,  form  a  semicirciilar  duMt 
before  the  gulf.  The  Gfest  I^a^ne»  or  TyBiaii* 
Shan,* 'is  distinguished,  aa^^ksBanle  denotes,  by  an 
elevated  domed  summit  that  is  seen  ten  leagues. 
The  Ass's  Ears,  or  Keam-Chemn-Mee,t  has  its 
name  &om  two  remarkable  peaks  rising  from  the' 
same*  base  almost  peipeodiculaiiy  fiom  the  sea, 
imd  'sUROQiided  by  rocky  inlets*  Etrther  mti  is 
the  Lema  group,  the  largest  of  which,  named 
Tam-Koon-Tow,  is  five  miles  in  length.  More 
within  the  gulfj  and  nearest,  the  east  shore,  is  the 

*  considerable  idand  Lantao,  or  Ty-Oa,  with  tw» 
^evated  peaks;  and fiirtfaer  noidi'ia liotin,  rising 
in  a  high  hill*  Mdst  of  these  isknds*  are  rocky 
and  barren,  but  afibrd  water,  and  are  inhsbitsd 

•  by  Chinese  fishermen. 

The  city  of  Macao,  called  Ou-Moon  by  the 
Chinese,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  penii^ 
(suia  of  the  idand  H0>-Chbw,t*near  lite  west  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Ta.  The  isthmus  that  unites  the 
peninsula  to  the  rest  of  the  island  is  100  yards 
broad,  and  is  crossed  by  a  wall  with  a  gate,  guard* 
ed  by  Chinese  soldiers^  to  prevent  Suropeaas 
•from  entering  the  Chinese  part<  of  ItMS  isbnd. 
The  peninsula  is  about  eight  miles  in  circuit  fol- 
lowing the  shores,  and  is  composed  of  hills,  de^ 

scending 

•  Shan,  a  high  island  or  mountain. 

f  Mec  has  the  signiiicaticn  of  the  papt  of  EogUih  seamea. 

X  Chow  si^umes  a  small  laland. 
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sccnding  gradually  towards  the  west,  with  rocky 
precipices  on  the  east,  whose  bases  are  washed  by 
<lift  tra?^   Tbe  city  is  built  <hi  irregulmr  ground^ 

nd^6mliy«  Hw  piiMie  bbUdittgs  ilfedii^yre^ 

ligious,  there  being  five  churches  four  convents 
of  men  and  two  of  women,  a  college  for  the 
educaiitioii  of  priest«»  and  three  religious  hospitals ; 
tl»  setiat*  iiciui^  ^  gttftnaa^vit  house,  and  thu 
EoNpeaii  ftetorieft  ari  the  pubHc  cifil  buildifigs, 
mmI  are  all  very  {i^ain.  The  fortifiGatloiis  art 
numerous,  but  principally  detached.  The  forti- 
iSed  convent  of  N.  S.  de  la  Guie,  on  the  summit 
of  A  hiil,  commands  a  part  of  the  city ;  and  oil 
iBodier  hiU  ia  also  a  fortified  oo9?aat»  fiNraaer^ 
Monging  to  Ao  Jaiuits.  These,  lind  seveiM 
batteries  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, mount  heavy  guns,  and  are  garrisoned  by 
ahlee.  to  44)0  troo)ps»  priodpally  Indiaa  i^tu- 
fosaa  santfroiii  (jNmu 

llie  popdatioii  oF  MaciK>  ii  Mteatad  at  1,400 
sialesj  nKMldy  bom  ifi  the  city  and  of  mixed  breed, 
the  number  of  Europeans  being  very  trifling. 
Tlie  females  ans  reckoned  at  ^,4<I0,  a  great  portion 
of  ^«tati  alo  l^uteua  by  birth,  patdvased  In  i»- 
AflMjjPV  awl  adopted  by  tbe  Pottagnese  as  fbtore 
iii^eate  tboir  aoNs.  Thft^ilk^d^  Mos^iwhidh 
Sidjoijis  the  city,  is  inhabited  entirely  by  Chinese, 
to  the  supposed  number  of  25,000,  and  those 
who  Jive  in  the  boats  in  the  harbour  may  be  5,000» 
making  the  whole  poptitatiiofn  cff  the  peninsula 
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city  under  two  distinct  and  very  opposite  govera- 
ments  ^  for"  though  the  full  sovereigtity  of  the 
penhisuU  nomioaHy  belong!  to  the  Portuguese  in 
viftoe  of  .tim'  odgilial  grant*  iAm  Chinese 'ima 
gradually  eifkxxitefaed-tinthtenr  privileges,  until  at 
last  they  have  usurped  the  entire  authority  de 
Jiicto,    Originally  the  Portuguese  were  authorized 
to  oUtge^ie  Chiaese  to  quit  the  penhisula  at  sun- 
aot;  but  tUs  precaotiaii:  hei%  neg^cted*  tba 
dxiiMse  iulye  not  onfy  fix^  tfaemselveB  in  tibe 
vBlage  of  Moa,  but  even  claim  a  great  autiwrity 
within  the  city,  so  that  the  Portuguese  cannot 
even  repair  their  houses  without  permisskm  from 
At  Mandatth;.  neitiier  can  ifaqr  cuttiTato.  the 
tcanty  portion  df  soii:  of  which  tiiej  rnre  ite  no* 
miusd  proprietors,  the  Chinese  having  colored 
iBvery  spot  unbuilt  on  with  tombs ;  and  by  their 
religion  and  custom  the  spot  of  ground  in  which  & 
bodjn  interred  immediately  becomes  the  sacred 
fgoperty.of  tite  fiuniiy  of  ifliig  dccaeased,  undisfor 
•ver  held  invi<4ate« .  The  Portuguese  govenunewt 
-of  Macao  consists  of  a  governor,  a  king's  licute- 
-nant,  or  disem-barcador ;  tlie  first  sent  iVom  Goia 
^  Xhtee  years^  dud  the  liitter  from  Lisbon  for 
-im.         bishop,  who  i&  <slifiingaii  of  .CrQa»:  is  the 
^bkd  person  in  the  goveminenU-  Tbh  tfuuitipal 
government  is  in  a  senate,  which  assumes  the 
pompous  title  of  the  august  senate  of  the  noble  clti^ 
,  qf  Macao.,  ■  ■  \ 

'•  The  mandttiin  of  Hoag-Changwfbo^  «  town  of 
100,000  Matntauts,  seven  leagues  Vest  of  Maca6^ 

haa  . 
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has  the  immediate  superintendanCe  of  the  thi- 
Bese  government  of  Macao. 

The  harbour  of  Macao  is  formed  by  the  west 
side  of  the  peniDSoU  and  the  east  side  of  an 
Uand;  it  can  receive  vessels  eighteen  or  nine-* 
teen  feet  drafts  Four  miles  soulJi  of  the  city  it 
another  port,  named  the  Typa,  formed  by  four 
rocky  islands,  and  tit  for  vessels  of  twenty  feet.. 
-  No  stranger  can  leave  Macao  without  visiting 
the  grotto  in  which  Ckunoens  is-  giq^osed  to  have 
composed  his  Lusiad ;  and»  indeed,  the  sttnatioa 
is  capable  of  inspiring  a  poetical  feeling,  com- 
manding an  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of 
the  sea  and  neighbouring  islands. 
'  .At  no  European  woman  is  permitted  to  set  a 
feot  on  the  Chmeae  territory,  all  those  who  majr 
'  be  on  board  ships  gcnng  into  the  riv^  of  CJanton 
are  always  landed  at  Macao,  to  wait  the  return  of 
tlie  ship. 

The  gulf  of  Ta,  or  of  Canton,  receives  the  great 
river  Hoan-Kiang,  or  Ta,  vHhich  rises  in  the  pnv 
vince  of  Tun-nan,  and  has  a  Course  of  800  milet. 

The  city  of  Canton,  Quantcheau-Foo  of  the  Chi- 
nese, is  on  the  Pe-Kiang,  which  also  falls  into 
this  gulf.  My  miles  from  its  mouth,  called  the 
Booca  Tigris^  from  the  shape  .of  an  island  near 
it}*  and  wfait;^  is  protected  by  a  fart  on  each*  sid% 

that 

•  TUsldaadii  KBolaUft  by  ita  altamte  stxeito  of  smooth  Uacki^ 
jnivnittre^  which,  together  with  its  du^e,  having  wmie  resemblance  to 
A  tiger  cottduuit,  have  acquired  it  the  name  ofl^-Foo,  or  Great  Tiger,  ia 
Chinese,  wt^iun^  WM  tpDsferred  Uy  tbe  Portfisaflfle  tp  tjbi^  iHonl^  of 
1^  rirer. 
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tbtti  a  sloop  of  war  might  destroy  by  half  a  dozen 
broadsides.  In  ascending  the  river  ten  miles  is 
the  second  bar,  below  which  the  English  Com- 
pany's sh^oomplete  their  cargoes  i  the'  bar  being 
consideitd  dangerous.  About  twelve  miles  higber 
up  is  Whampoa,  where  all  European  '  vessels 
anchor,  and  where  two  Chinese  custom-house 
boats  are  appointed  to  every  ship  to  prevent  smug- 
gling. Tliis  road  is  formed  by  three  islan(k» 
named  Dsnes,-  Frendif  and  Banks^*  On  Danes 
island  the  English  have  perttiissiotk  to  send  t)keir 
people  on  shore  for  recreation  ;  and  on  Bankshall 
island  they  send  their  sails,  &c.  to  repair. 

Towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Canton  the 
banks  ue  low  and  swampy,  cbieiy  formed  into 
rice  grounds.  Abov^e  the  secsond  bar  the  scene 
grows  more  interesting ;  high  mountains  rising  at 
a  distance  from  the  river,  the  banks  of  which  are 
highly  cultivated,  and  intersected  by  creeks  cover* 
ed  with  innimerable  vessels  of  the  •Chin^,  from 
iiiejunk  of  1,000  tons  to  the  sanpan  of  the  &ber- 
men,  scarcely  his  own  length.  Opposite  the 
second  bar,  on  the  west  bank,  is  a  stupendous 
pagoda,  beautifully  situated ;  and  from  this  point 
both  banks  are  thicUy  dotted  with  villages,  pi^o^ 
das,,  and  odier  edifices. 

.  Canton  is  situated  on  the  north^tor  left  bank  of 

the  river,  and  seems  to  consist  of  three  distinct 
towns,  each  surrounded  by  its  wall  and  other 
defences.  The  city  proper  is  defended  towarda 
the  river 'bj  tw<>  high  walls  mounting  caundn, 
and  by  twacastles;^  bnilt  on  islands  in'iihfi  rivsr* 
voL^  ui.  s  On 
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On  the  Imd  aide  it  has  a  strong  well  and  three 

forts ;  its  ciicuit  is  five  miles.  No  European  is 
permitted  to  enter  it.  TUe  towu,  or  submb, 
which  is  accessible  to  Eurqpeani^  is  composed  of 
•nooKiliess  W>ydiith  of  oMrrow  lanes;,  the  centers 
paved  iKitfa  little  pebbles,  and  the  sides  flagged* 
The  houses  are  usually  mean  buiJ dings,  and  chiefly 
used  as  warehouses  and  shops,  the  dwelling  houses 
being  in  the  city ;  they  aie  buik  of  brick  and 
mfed  with  tiles*  The  windows*  in  summer,  axe 
doied  by  lattices  of  bamboo^  and».  in  winter»  hare 
firames  with  dysler  shells^  scraped  so  thin  as  to 
admit  the  light.  At  the  end  of  each  street  is  a 
barrier,  closed  at  aight»  so  ttuU;  no  person  can  walk 
the  streeta  a^ter  a  oeirtain  hour»  Every  trade  hM 
its  proper  street^  and  that  named  the  China  oi 
Porcelain  Street,  from  being  chiefly  occupied  by 
persons  selling  this  article,  is  the  largest  in  the 
suburbs,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  ip  which  it  i& 
possible  Cor  two  peopk  to  walk  abreaat  without 
being  jostled* 

The  European  fiictaies  are  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  100  yards  from  the  water  j  they 
are  built  of  brick,  in  a  liandsome  stile :  the  .^glish 
^  surpassing  the  others  in  magnificence*  and  con- 
taining very  handsome  suits  of  apaitmeots,  or 
rather  separate  homes  for  tibe  chief  snpni*cai|;oes» 
A  public  and  most  sumptuous  table  is  kept  by 
the  Company  for  all  the  members  of  the  factoiy* 
Before  each  factory  is  hoisted  the  flag  of  the 
natioa  it  belongs.  to»  and  whieh^  beieoe  the.lafee 
wir^  were  the  English^  Dutdv  fimch>  .Dakntah^ 
:  -         *  «•  .  Spanish^ 
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S^AfiUb,  Portugu^  SwejUshy  said  MpeHaL  Ttib 
populjition  erf*  Canton  has  been  vari^dsly  dsdiiliiteii; 
bfetween  one  million  and  a  half  and  7^,000 ;  but 
calculating  from  the  circuit  of  the  city,  it  may 
probably  contitin  about  1^^000  souk ;  ahd  it  ttiaj 
be  edtimatedj  that  l€NDl,dbo  ptaxfitA  live  id  tl<6 
boats  dn  the- meff' malting  the  nidiofe  popnktiofi 

250,000.       •  '  •     '  •    •  ' 

Ascending  the  coast  of  China  to  the  N.E.  from 
Canton,  several  good  ports  are  met,  fdhnerly  fre^ 
qi|ented  by  Europeans^  and  principiflijr  by  th6 
Duteb,  who  gave  the^  namei  after'  fheft  tHm 
fashion  ;  the  principal  are  Ping-hai,  or  Harlem, 
which  receives  a  river  by  which  the  Chinese  junks 
ascend  to  the  large  city  of  Fok-ai-foo.  Hai-Hong, 
or  Craniner'a  Bay»  id  large  and  filled  iHth  islands, 
most  of  them  steep  and  roclcy,  but  adMte  e(i^r€tcA 
with  verdure.  Before  this  bay  is-  Fi*dro  Brancd 
(the  White  llock),  about  four  leagues  off  thd 
shore,  and  named  from  its  summit  being  whiten- 
ed by  the  e^reiheht  of  birds;   *  * 

Aftioy  harbour  i&f  formed  by  t^o  nflafnd^  aM  h 
capable'of  holding  1,000  ships;  tlie  EnglJsfi  ftad 
formerly  a  factory  here,  but  since  the  removal  of  the 
trade  to  Canton  no  European  ships  visit  this  port. ' 

Clkiin-Chevi^  id  a  ig66d  hai^bourand  place  of  great 
trade>  the  bedt  stf^t-ctmSf  (>eing'inad6  here ;  the 
isianda  near  it  life  infested  by  th^  liadroni&  pikite^. 

The  Clmsan  islands  are  a  great  archipelago,  exi 
tending  from  09'  ^^2  to  SO""  30'.  They  are  gene- 
rally'mountainous,  rising  gradually  from  the  sea 
to  rpii^ed  SDOuniff^  are  ^paratod  by  narrow  but 

deep 
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iicep  channals,  and  have  the  appearance  of  having 
fonned  one  land  united  to  the  continent  their. 
tMse  is  red  and  grey  granite*  and  in  general  they 
are  very  barren ;  that  named  Pooto  is,  however* 
described  as  a  perfect  paradise,  and  is  inhabited 
solely  by  Chinese  monks,  to  the  number  of  5*000. 
Ploughman's  Island,  another  of  them,  is  also  in- 
habited and  covered  mth  verdure,  but.  has  no 
other  trees  than  dwarf  oaks  and  pines.  Lowang, 
one  of  the  largest,  according  to  the  Chinese  ac- 
jcounts,  has  10,000  inliabitants.  Amongst  th^se 
islands  is  Chusan  harbour,  about  three  leagues 
from  the  main  land^  perfectly  safe  and  capacious. 
The  town  of  Chusan,  or  Ting-hai,  on  an  island 
ten  leagues  long,  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall 
three  miles  in  circuit,  with  twenty-two  square 
bastions  and  four  great  gates,  but  with  only  a  few 
old  iron  guns;  the  inlu^itants  are  about  4,000^ 
chiefly  fbhermen. 

Ning-po,  or  Limpo,  is  a  town  of  the  first  class 
on  a  river ;  it  has  a  great  trade,  the  Chinese  of 
jSiam  and  Batavia  coming  here  for  silk,  and  it  has 
also  a  constant  commerce  with  Ji^an,  Nangasaki 
being  only  two  days*  sail  distant.  Han-tcheau  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tche-kiang  and  on 
the  river  Tchiang ;  it  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  the 
commerce  of  the  northern  and  southern  provinces. 
The  river  Tchiang  seqientizea  t)eatttifull;r  through 
»  richly  cultivated  country. 

The  Hoano-Ha^'^  or  Yelbw  Sea*  commences 

north 
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north  of  the  Chusan  Archipelago ;  it  has  its  name 
&om  the  muddiness  of  its  waters^  has  uo  where  a 
greater  depth  than  forty  fathoms,  and  is  coQti- 
iiually  covered  with  fogs,  caused  by  the  Btron^^ 
evaporation  owing  to  its  shallowness. 

The  Yang-tse-kiang,  Blue  River,  or  River  of 
Nankin,  the  second  of  China  in  consideration, 
rises  on  the  north  of  Thibet  in  the  desert 
of  Gobi:  The  Hoang-ho^  or  Ydlow  Biver,  has. 
likewise  its  source  in  the  country  of  the  Kal- 
mucks. These  two  rivers  descend  with  rapidity 
through  the  central  plateau  of  Asia,  and  each 
meeting  with  a  ridge  of  mountains,  is  obliged,  to 
mkke  an  immense  drcuit,  the  Hoong-ho  tovarda 
the  north  and  the  Yang-tse  towards  the  south, 
until  they  are  separated  by  a  space  of  1,400  miles, 
when  they  again  suddenly  approach  each  other, 
and  wind  together  through  the  immense  plains  of 
China  to  the  sea,  into  which  they  disembogue  by' 
mouths  only  forty  leagues  distant  irOm  each  other, 
after  nearly  equal  courses  of  2,000  miles.  ' 

Before  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse  is  the  island 
Tsung-ming,  apparently  formed  of  its  alluvion 
being  very  low ;  it  has  a  fortified  town  and  several 
villages,  and  is  the  place  of  banishment  for  C3iir 
nese  criminals. 

Nankin,  on  the  Yang-tse,  100  miles  from  the 
sea,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  China:  the  wall$ 
which  surround  it  are  said  to  haioe  been  thirty-sis. 
miles  in  circumference  but  at  present  the-  houses 
are  not  more  numerous  than  at  Paris.  It  has  a 
famous  tower,  constructed  entirely  of  porcelain, 
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with  nine .  stages,  fended  by  834<  steps.  It  has 
a  great  trade,  particularly  for  porcelaiu  s^ik. 
%4  ^r^est  j\inks  $wcend  to  tlie  city. 
^  The  promontory  of  Shantung  encloses  the  GvHf 
bf  ]^echeli»  th^  N.W.  extremity  of  the  XeUq^if 
^ea.  Eisaoseu  Bay  is  on  the  north  side  of  rthe 
promontory,  and  is  ten  leagues  in  extent,  shek 
|ered  by  a  group  of  islands  on  the  north :  it  has 
\wo  good  cqyj^  th^t  on  the  S.E.  at  the  mouth  of 
tha  river.  Yf^n^t^f  i^hich  is  h«tf  a.  inile  widej^ancl 
crossed  by  a  W  vitib  fifteen  feet  at  high  water, 
Tpie  country  inland  is  moderately  elev^t^d,  and 
apparently  barren. 

.  T^nchpo  is  a  large  waU,ed  town  on  a  hay,  tw^ve 
Ifagues  west  of  Kis^i^u :  it  baa  hf^»  or  h^ven, 
for  the  Chinese  '^mik^s  form^  by  two  jettiesi  witji 
an  entrance  thirty  feet  wide.  .  The  Miatau  islands 
are  a  group  north  of  Tench oo  Bay,  partly  rocky 
and  mountaiii^usi  and  paicjbl;^ 
goo^harbpurs. 

Peiko»  QX  the  White  Kiver,  or  river  of  Pekin* 
einpties  itself  ipto  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli:  it  is 
crossed  by  a  bar,  on  which  there  is  but  three  or 
four  feet  at  low  water,  and  the  rise  of  tide  is  but 
five  or  six  feet.  Within  the  bar  the  breadth  of  the 
liver  is  half  a  miie^  and  the  depth  three  fathoms 
at  low  water*  -  Before  the  entrance  of  the  river 
is  a  group  of  sandy  islj^nds,  at  the  distance  of 
thirteen  leagues.  The  principal  one  is  named 
Sha-loo-pocKtieni. 

la 
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•  In  tlie  short  sketch  which  our  limlti  aAow  us  to 

give  of  the  Chinese  character,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  those  marked  traits  in  which  both 
their  pan^;y hats  and  traducers  agree^  witliout  pre^ 
toiding  to  enter  deeply  into  the  qiiesiicm  of  the 
peifection  or  ittperfection  of  their  psrticular  in- 
stitutions, on  which  neither  travellers  or  philoscM 
jphers  yet  coincide. 

The  peculiar  cast  of  countenance,  the  square 
shape  the  skull,  the  thin  heard  and  jellov 
^complexions  prove  the  Chinese  td  beloAgf  to  the 
Mongol  variety  of  the  human  species*  The  Chi- 
nese ideas  of  heauty  are  very  different  from  ours, 
with  the  men  extreme  corpulence  being  considered 
ft  sign  4if  ^dgmty  and  wkdoea,  inasmuch  as  it  sup^ 
poses  a  life  of  inadivitjr  and  stady*  The  men  of 
ftshiofi  let  Ihe  nails  of  thdr  fingers  grow  to  an 
enormous  length,  and  stain  their  hair  and  beards 
black.  Female  beauty  consists  in  having  the  eyes 
pudcered,  the  lips  plump»  and  die  feet  diminutive; 
to  acquire  which  last  {ierfection  Ae  toes  of  the 
Infants  are  pressed  downwards  and  inwai^ds,  and 
the  heel  forw^ards,  by  means  of  bandages,  until  the 
foot  is  a  shapeless  mass,  and  the  ladies  rather 
hobble  than  walk.  The  wonien  of  the  common 
.chssi  who  are  obliged  to  work,  arenot^  however, 
iubject  to  this  rule  of  fiuhion* 
'  The  government  of  China  is  Iffae  most  absolnte 
despotism,  every  mandarin,  or  officer  of  govern- 
menty  having  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
inferiors,  as  the  emperor  has  over  him.  In  ^ict, 
the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  Chinese  laws  con- 
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site  in  Ktviag  aa  unlimited  authftfitjr  to' the  magis- 
trates»  and  in  inspiring  every  class  of  aodety  wttb. 

the  ideas  of  passive  obedience  and  the  reverence 
due  to  superiors  ;  hence  each  step,  in  approaching 
a  mandann  or  man  of  rank,  is  .accompanied  by  a 
xeverence*  and  word  is  an  expression  (tf  infer 
liorjiy.  .   »  .  . 

The  permanence  of  the  Chinese  characteiv 
which  has  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  its  per- 
fection, proves,  on  the  contraiy,  the  imperfection 
pf  their  social  relations^  and  seems  to  be  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  poverty  of  their  language^  and 
the  incompetency  of  their  written  characters  to 
express  new  ideas.  Hence  it  is,  that  though  the 
Chinese  carry  some  of  the  mechanical  arts  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,^  it  i^  a  perfection  pro? 
ceeding  from  immemorial  rqutinet  and  no^  from 
the  effoTta  of  genius :  they  are  accurate  copyist^, 
but  have  no  idea  of  improvement,  and  not  an 
atom  of  invention. 

The  art  of  navigation  is  one  in  which  the  Chi* 
nese  have  been  described  as  excelling ;  but  thougb 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  compass  from  time 
immemorial,^'^  they  are  still  very  far  behind  Euror 
peans  in  this  science.  They  have  no  instrument 
tor  taking  celestial  observation  and  in  their  voy- 
ages to  Japan,  in  whi^h  they  9ie  oblig^  to  go  out 
of  sigfat  of  land,  they  are  guided  more  by  the 
stars  than  by  the  compass,  while  in  those  to  Ba- 
tavia  they  coast  it  the  wliole  way. 
.  Neither  is  their  improvement  in  pi^vsi.  f^rchit^Cr 
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'    tine  mtach  greater.  Their  junks  are  enonnous  arks, 

some  carrying  1,000  tons ;  their  extremities  are 
prodigiously  elevated,  which  necessarily  unfits  them 
for  sailing  on  a  innd»  while  haying  but  little  hold 
of  the  water  ihtgr  are  eatfly  overset.   The  hold  it 
divided  into  as  many  compartments  as  there  are 
merchants  on  board,  each  having  a  distinct  com* 
partment  to  stow  his  goods,  for  every  merchant 
accompanies  his  freight.    The  water  is  also  kept 
in  separate  tanks  instead  of  casks.  Towards  the 
stem»  on  each  quarter,  are  several  tiers  of  little 
cabins  of  bamboo  for  the  officers  and  passengers  ; 
and  a  midships  between  these  is  a  steerage,  where 
is  a  little  chapel  or  josshouse,  in  which  their  idol 
is  kept,  which  is  of  gold,  and  before  it  incense 
and  lights  are  kept  constantly  burning.   On  their 
arrival  in  port,  before  they  begin  to  dischai^,  this 
joss  is  sent  on  shore.    The  rudder  is  attached  to 
the  sternpost  by  rattan  ropes,  of  which  substance 
aU  tl^eir  cordage,  is  made^  their  anchors  are  of 
woodt  with  heavy  stones  tied  to  them.  .  The  laige 
jimka  carry  three  masts,  ^^h  of  a  single  piece  $ 
their  sails  are  of  matting ;  and  all  round  the  quarters 
are  stuck  ipnumerable  little  flags  and  streamers  of 
different  colpurs.    Many  Chinese  enter  on  board 
the  English  Sastlndiamen,  and  make  good  sailors. 

In  .their  sanpans,  or  passage  boats,  on  the  canals, 
the  Chinese  shew  great  taste.  These  are  a  kind  of 
gondolas,  with  a  large  cabin  built  in  the  centrcj 
elegantly  painted  and  varnished,  and  furnish^ 
li^ith  so4is,  ta^l^  chairs,  glasses,  &c^ 
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Cbina  and  form  an  inland  navigation  thnragh  the 
whole  country,  shew  rather  the  industry  than  the 
gemuft  oi'  the  nation;  for  though  their  number 
and  length  surprise  the  traveller,  their  oonstriKv 
iion,  partieuluijr  the  sluices,  or  rather  perforated 
d&e8»  through  which  the  boats  ascend  and  'descend, 
are  extremely  imperfect,  and  the  boats  being  prin- 
cipally drawn  by  men,  their  progress  is  very  slow. 
The  canals  are  nsually  lined  with  stone  and  crossed 
by  fantastic  bridges,  so  often  attempted  to  be  imi- 
tafced  in  miniature  on  the  cansk  in  oiir  parksi 
The  principal  canal  is  that  of  Pekin,  named  the 
Imperial,  which  communicates  between  the  capital 
and  Canton,  a  distance  of  £,000  miles,  in  which 
the  navigatimi  is  onliy  intarrupted  during  one  day's 
journey,  by  a  ridge  cf  biHs>  between  the  provinces 
of  Quamtong  and  Kiam-si.  • 

Theatrical  performances  are  the  principal  public 
WKmitm&ai&  of  the  Chinese,  but  in  their  plays  no 
one  unily  is  4ihservcd.  The  hero,  who  appears  an 
intefc.  on  ihe  sli^^io  the  fet  acti  after  having 
tiavelledf  firora  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
often  dies  oi  old  age  in  the  last :  spirits,  genii,  and 
tidkiiig  birds  and  beasts  are  also  brought  on  the 
Stage.  The  Chinese  ai  e  extravsgaatly  fond  of  fire* 
worka^  but  generally  set  them  off  at  noon-day  . 

The.  higher  cbus  of  Chinese  are  marked  by  their 
indolence,  and  the  lower  by  their  dirtiness;  the 
former  are  fed  by  their  slaves,  while  the  latter  de- 
vour even  the  iiesh  of  animaU  that  have  died  o^* 

disease* 
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disease.   The  exposition  of  children  is  certainly 

prevalent,  but  it  would  seem  not  to  the  degree 
generally  supposed ;  many  of  the  children  found 
4«ad  in  the  streets  being  placed  ther«  to  avoid  thci 
azpense  of  buriaL 

Polygamy  is  authorized  among  the  higher  classes, 
^nd  the  emperor  has  a  numerous  seraglio.  Mar- 
riages are  decided  by  the  parents,  and  the  husband 
nevef  sees  his  wife's  face  till  the  ceremony  is  past, 

wmttffn  are  generally  consideied  in  «  Htth 
l^etter  light  than  slaves,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 

for  a  Chinese  peasant  to  h^urness  his  ass  and  his 
Hfife  to  the  same  plough, 

Veneratioli  for  the  dead  is  Qioe  of  the  principles 
of  Chinese  religion,  their  ancestors  beii^  eon- 
aidered  their  diespena^  and  an  annual,  foist  is 
celebrated  at  their  tombs.  The  religion  of  the 
learned  Chinese  is  a  compound  of  abstract  reveries, 
the.  doctrines  of  Confucius,  followed  by  one  sect, 
hayipg  some  resemblance  to  the  Stoicism  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  $  while  the  tenets  of  another 
sect  have  analogy  with  Epicureanism,  making  hap- 
piness to  consist  in  tranquil  and  contemplative  in- 
dolence. The  great  mass  of  the  people,  however, 
searing  a  more  substantial  religion,  have  adopted 
that  of  Brahma,  modified  under  the  name  of  Fo : 
lie  priests  of  this  doctrine,  named  Bonzes,  are  ' 
said  to  amount  to  a  million,  and  live  entirely  on 
alm8# 
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THE  CORBA. 

The  peninsula  of  Corba,*  which  bounds  the  Yd* 
low  Sea  on  the  east,  is  little  known ;  butitappears 
that  a  chain  of  elevated  mountains  runs  through  it 
from  north  to  south,  whose  summits  approach 
close  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  while  tlfey  decline  gra- 
dually towards  the  Yellow  Sea ;  they  are  said  to 
contain  gold^  silver,  lead,  iron,  topazes^  fossil 
salt,  &c.  Among  the  animals  are  wild  boars,' 
beavers,  zebellines,  deer,  &c.  a  diminutive  breed 
of  horses  is  used  in  labour.  Though  the  cHmate 
is  cold,  and  fogs  almost  perpetual,  the  soil  is 
fruitful^  producing  barley,  rice,  and  other  grains. 
The  coasts  are  lined  by  rocks  and  shoals,  but  of 
the  sea-ports  we  liave  no  knowledge  j  the  towns 
are  described  as  similar  to  those  of  China,,  to 
which  empire  tiie  peninsula  is  tiibutary,  and  its 
inhabitants  resemble  the  Chinese  in  their  person^' 
rehgion,  and  manners.  They  trade  in  their  own 
junks  to  China  and  Japan,  'tlte'exportis  being  lead, 
eotton,  raw  silk,  ginseng,  which  grows  in  abun- 
dance on  the  mountains,  cotton  paper,  linens, 
paper  fans,  &o. 

Quelpaert  Island,  twelve  leagues  distant  ftom'the 
south  coast  of  Cores,  is  ififieen  lei^es  in  circuit, 
and  rises  to  a  peak  that  may  be  seen  twenty 
leagues  ;  this  mountain  is  cultivated  nearly  to  its 
summit.  In  the  valiies  are  scattered  vast  masses 
of  jock,  which  seem  ta  have  been  hurled  from  the 

mountaina 
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jtoouiitaii»l>yacoiivid6i(m  of  nature.  The  island  is 
inhabit^  by  Coreans,   and  'dependent  on  the 

peninsula  :  on  the  north  is  a  good  harbour, 
.  Dagelet  Island,  thus  named  by  Perouse,  lays 
off  the  east  coast  of  Corea  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It 
28  only  three  leagues  in  circuit  without  anchorage 
jnfond  ity  there  being  twenty  fathoms  close  to  the 
surf ;  its  shores  present  a  perpendicular  wiill  of 
rock,  with  some  little  sandy  coves  where  landing  is 
practicable }  it  is  one  great  hill  covered  by  loity 
trees»  without  any  appearance  of  cultivation^  but 
i»  frqqilented  by  the  Coreans  foe  the  purpose  of 
:boat  building*  -  ^  , 

• 

North  of  the  Corea  is  the  region  of  Chinese 
jTartary,  named  Mantchouris,  or  the  country  of 
the  Mantchomf  extendmg  on  the  Yellow  Sea 
along  .the  Gulf  of  Leotong,  and  on  the  Sea  '<^ 
Japan  to  the  Amur  river.  That  portion  of  it  in 
the  Yellow  Sea  is  described  by  the  Chinese  as 
fruitful,  populous,  and  well  cultivated  j  while  the 
.eastern  coast,  visited  by  La  Perouse,  s^ms  to  have 
JM>  other  inhabkitnts  than  a  few  temporary  ^err 
men.  This  coast  is  describeil  by  the  unfortuna^ 
navigator,  as  mountainous  and  covered  with  forests 
of  oaks,  pines,  willows,  birches,  and  aspins; 
while  the  low  grounds' were  at  that  season  (June) 
adorned  with  apple  and  medlar  trees  in  bloom,  and 
*  babies  with  the  fruit  beginning  to  set  ^  the  rose 
and  the  lilly  were  also  in  llowcr,  and  the  meadows 
were  covered  with  grass  four  feet  high.  That 
auch  a  country  i^hpuld  f  emaia  impeopled,  in  ^e 

vicmity 
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vieiitti;^  ^  Cham  oreiflowing  wkh  t  populatioti  cf 
ciiltivi^i9»  is  not  easily  to  be  aocMmnted  for. 

The  atmosphere  of  -  these  regions,  like  those  of 
Labrador,  is  an  almost  constant  fog,  and  the  sea 
covered  with  fuci  has  the  appearance  of  over- 
flowed  meadows. 

•  TenmyBajt  Tiahed  and  thus  named  by  La 
Peroiise»  is  an  indiftrent  port,  a£R>rding  wodd> 

water,  and  fish.  The  animals  seen  here  were  bears 
and  antelopes,  the  birds  were  very  few  and  chiefly 
aquatic.  Shell-fish  seemed  also  to  be  scarce*  the 
dead  sheUs  of  musdesy  limpitgy  pemwinklesy  and 
purpwWt  only  being  met  on  the  shore*  and  the 
dredge  only  brought  up  some  oysters,  whelks, 
«tar-fish  and  echini y  together  with  small  coral. 

SufQrein  Bay,  which  receives  a  river  thirty  yards 
vide,  and  Castries  Bay,  both  visited  and  named  bj 
LaPerouse,  are  in  siKX^ssion  to  tbe  ncft&L  .  The 
latter  is  the  only  port  on  this  coast  (aS'fkr  ss  fSiis 
navigator's  researches  went)  which  affords  shelter 
to  a  ship  in  bad  weather ;  its  bottom  is  mud,  but 
tbe  shore  is  lined  by  fiat  rocks  covered  wiih  sea- 
weed (Jveus  vesietUosus)  which  at  low  water  ren** 
ders  landing  inconvenient.  Here  La  Perous^ 
found  a  Tartar  village  of  Jour  huts  constructed  of 
the  trunks  of  firs  neatly  dovetailed  at  the  angles^ 
the  roof  of  bark  supported  by  a  frame,  and  a  ttdsed 
bench  surronhding  it  inside  i  the  fireplace  itBB  in 
the.  middle  and  the  smoke  passed  out  through  a  ' 
bole  in  the  roof.  This  appeared  to  be  only  A 
summer  fishing  residence,  a  river  falling  into  the 
bay  abounding,  in  sahnon,  which  the  Tartars  took 

both 
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bbtk*  fay  nets  aad  spean,  aod  ngwhad  tlw  Mie% 

while  the  head,  gills,  and  friticihgiiiotts  parts  iHiey 
devoured  or  sucked  raw.    These  people  received  . 
the  French  nil vigatois  with  hospitality. 

Tke  Amur  or  Sagalk^Uia  rises  in  Mongul  Taiw 
tary,  on  &fi  irentien  of  the  Russian  ddmimcmb 
and  empties  itself  mto  the  Oulf  of  Ochatek,  widi- 
in  the  island  of  Sagalin.  Its  stream  is  tranquil,  its 
navigation  unimpeded  by  rocks  or  slioals^  md  its 
'banks  bordered  by  magnificent  forests*  i  Tbe 
Russians  oonstder  thb  river  throaghoat  its  eourse 
as  the  nakardl  bbundary  of  their  empire ;  loot  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  commis- 
sioners were  appouited  to  define  tlie  limits,  the 
Russians  allowed .  themselves,  to  be  over-reached 
by  the  Chinese,  to  whom,  was  confirmed  a  hsge 
tract  on  the  Uflbank  of  the  river  M  die-aea. 

The  island  ^  Sagaltn  or  SEOALiEtr  is  named  by 
the  Mantchou  Tartars,  who  inhabit  its  northern 
p^rtSy  Tchoka  and  Saldm  ;  by  the .  iulialMtants  o4' 
Jesso  it  is  called  KaraUjt^  and  by  dse  Japanese  Okm 
Jtaso  tmd  KUta^sadf  IJppet  and  Northern  Jesses 

To  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  difBcnltics 
attending  the  navigation  of  an  unknown  sea,  en- 
veloped in  constant  log,  it  must  seem  singular^ 
that  though  three  able  and  persevering  nsvigatofa 
■ttide  it  an>  obgeet  of  their  pacticnlar  research^  to 
ascertain  the  insidarity  of  tiie  land  of  Sagalin,  ift 
still  remains  doubtful  whether  it  is  an  isLmd  sepa<» 
rated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  tlve  main^  or  a  penin- 
sula joined  to  it  by  a  low  isthmus. 

La  Peronae.  being  obliged  by  the  wands  and 

other 
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odiercifCUiiistaiices  to  quit  the  gulf  to  winch. 
gave  the  name  of  Channel  of  Tartai^,  #ithdat 

exploring  it  to  its  head,  endeavoured  to  :iscertain 
the  fact  by  a  particular  interrogation  of  the  natives 
both  of  the  continent  and  of  Sagalin.  The  latter 
assured  him  that  their  countiy  was  surrounded  by 
water  and  traced  a  strait  separating  it  from  the 
continent;  the  former,  however,  described  to 
him  the  manner  in  which,  the  boats  from  the 
mouth  ■  of  the  Amur,  proceeding  to  the  bay  of 
Castries,  were  drawn  across  a  narrow  neck  of 
>  land  covered  with  sea-weed.  La  Perouse  himself 
observed,  in  corroboration  of  this  latter  informal 
tion,  that  the  depth  diminished  gradually  towards 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  that  there  was  no  current ; 
hence  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  a  chan* 
■  nel  existed,  it* was  so  encumbered  by  saod  and 
weeds  as  to  aflbrd  a  passage  to  boats  only. 
Broughton,  who  sailed  eight  leagues  higher  up  the 
gulf  than  La  Perouse,  found  the  depth  diminish 
until  he  could  proceed  no  farther  with  the  ships* 
From  hence  lie  dispatched  his  boats  to  examine 
th0  shore,  which  tiiey  foiind  composed  of  low 
sandy  land,  and  of  which  they  made  the  circuit 
without  finding  any  opening ;  hence  he  w^as  per- 
suaded that  no  strait  existed.  Krusenstern,  who 
visited  the  gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  to  the 
north  of  the  supposed  isthmus  or  strait,  agrees  with 
Broughton  as  to  the  non«existeuce  of  a  strait,  and 
founds  his  opinion  on  an  extended  reasoning,  not 
having  been  able  to  ascertain  the  absolute  fact.  The 
chief  of  his  reasons  is  the  freshness  of  the  water 
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ia  this  northern  gulf,  caused  by  the  stceam  of  the 
Amur*  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  salt 
waters  of  the  southern  gulf  could  mix  with  those 
of  the  north  by  a  strait 

Sagalin  extends  between  the  latitudes  of  46°  and 
55^  N.  La  Perouse,  who  traced  tlie  west  side,  de- 
scribes it  as  very  elevated  towards  the  middle  and 
flat  towards  the  south,  where  it  appears  susceptible 
of  culdyajdon,  the,  vegetation  appearing  extremely 
vigorous  in  the  large  oaks,  firs,  birches,  and  wil- 
lows, that  compose  the  forests ;  and  the  low 
grounds  are  covered  with  rose  trees,  angelica, 
sarana,  &c..  The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  and  the 
rivers  swarm  with  salmon  iad  trout  The  inhabi* 
taots  of  lliis  coast  towards  the  south  are  the  same 
race  as  the  Ainos  of  Jesso,  and  subsist  by  liuntiag 
and  fishint^. 

All  the  east  coast  examined  by  Krusenstem, 
presents  wooded  vallies,  behind  which  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mouirtains  are  concealed  in  the 
clouds,  but  beyond  the  51^  the  land  descends 
and  is  composed  of  sandy  downs.  Tliis  coast 
appears  to  be  nearly  uuinhabited-  The  north 
part,  opposite  the  Amur,  is  occupied  by  ihe^Mant* 
choux  Tartars. '  At.  tl^e  &E.  ^d  of  the  island/are 
the  bays  of  Anicoa  and  Patience ;  on  the  former, 
of  which  the  Japanese  have  a  post  to  collect  and 
dry  fish  for  the  consuuiption  oi  Niphoii, 

■  '     '  -  ■   *    •  • 
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RUSSIAN  TARTARY,  OR  SIBERIA. 

n&ssiAir  TAbtakt*  or  SiBfiaiA,  coimneiices  m 
£{ie  west  sWe  of  llie  Gt^  of  Qkotsk,  or  Sea  of 

Tartiiry,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the*  Amur,  in 
about  the  53^  degree  of  latitude.  Between  the 
Amur  and  Uda.  are  counted  twenty  rivers,  but 
iione  are  worthy  even  of  being  named*  The  Uda? 
is  of  eonsiderable  size^lbttt  is  choaked  in^h  ssinds : 
on  it  is  the  Russian  establislunent  of  Udskoi, 
seventy  wersts  from  its  month,  chiefly  composed 
of  exiles.  Between  the  Uda  and  Okota  the  coast 
k  bold  and  dear,  having  fonrteeh  &thom»  depth 
at  tiitree  leagues  diatanee.  In  this  extent  the  Rti^ 
iians  name  forty-three  mers:  aftiongst  them  the 
Aldoma  is  of  considerable  size;  the  Ulkan  is  twenty 
yards  wide  at  the  mouth  and  the  tide  rises  nine 
feet ;  the  Urak  is  160  yards  broad,  but  rapid  and 
full  Off  shoalir»  and  erossed  by  a  bar  tnth  oiAy  five 
abet  Between  this  riVer  AhA  Okotsk  a^e  Mae 
salt  tfrorks,  the  only  ones  in  these  countries,  and 
thov  are  insufhcient  for  the  Russian  establish* 
meats* 

The  river  Okota  empties  itself  into  a  bay  at 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Okotsk ;  its  en- 
trance is  500  yards  wide,  but  is  crossed  by  a  bank 

of  mid  through  which  there  is  but  one  shifting 

channel 
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fSxsaiKt^  sixty  jrards  wide,  said  with  but  five  f6et 
depth  st  tow  wKtet:  betfdA  the  sea  brede?  vie- 

Brink  the  depth  is  seven  fathoms,  but  it  shoals  so 
as  to  be  navigable  for  boats  only  one  mile.  The 
Inty  is  also  shalloWy  theife  beitig  only  ten  fathoms 
three  leagues  ftom  the  entranee  of  the  river,  and 
^ebottbtt  is  toiose  Mnd  that  does  not  hold;  so 
that,  in  every  respect,  it  is  a  bad  harbour,  but  there' 
is  no  other  between  it  and  the  Amur. 

The  town  of  Okotsk  is  built  on  a  tongue  of 
huu^  washed  by  the  Okota  on  one  side  and  by  the 
fea  oil  the  other.  In  1790  it  ednsisted  of  18^ 
housed  of  wood,  a  chnrch  and  magazine ;  norhaS 
it  much  increased  since,  the  population  in  1805 
being  only  2,000  souls,  composed  of  the  officers 
of  government,  some  Cossack  soldiers,  Russian 
sailors  and  exiles. 

The  sofe  defence  is  a  patttssyded  fort  This 
miserable  place  is,  however,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Okotsk,  and  has  in  its  dependence 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  and  the  Kurile 
and  Aleutian  isles.  Here  is  also  aii  admii^ty» 
and  plad^  foi*  building  vessels. 

The  cKmate  of  Okotsk  is  unhealthy,  tho  at« 
mosphere  being  enveloped  in  constant  fog.  The  cold 
wields  from  the  sea  prevent  the  growth  of  any  tree^ 
ff  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore ;  the  fertility, 
however,  increases  inland*  and  behind  a  ridjge  of 
hflh^  tet  the  distance  of  five  miles,  trees,  good 
t»8ture,  and  a  more  pleasant  climate  are  found. 

Okotsk  depends  for  almost  all  the  necessaries  of 
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life  on  the*  interior  of  Siberia,  and  the  manufac- 
tures and  productions  of 'Europe  are  brought  to 
it  by  land  from  Kussui^  au  annual  caravan  of 
5,000  to  8,000  horses  arriving  from  Yakutsk  with, 
all  these  objects. 

The  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  fish,  fresh, ' 
smoked,  and  salted,  and  this  diet,  together  with 
the  CDld  liumidity  of  the  climate,  makes  scurvy 
the  most  predominant  disease.  Shoals  of  salmon 
make  their  appearance  when  the  river  resumes  its 
bed»  and  in  July»  when  they  are  in  perfection, 
the  inhabitants  lay  in  their  winter's  provisions  for 
themselves  and  dogs,  of  which  each  person  has  a 
team  of  twelve  to  twenty-ibur  to  draw  his  sledge. 
jThese  animals,  in  summer  are  fed  on  the  o^  of 
the  fish,  as  well  as  the  cattle^  which  gives  a  ver j 
bad  flavour  both  to  the  milk  and  flesh  of  thc^ 
latter. 

Shoals  of  herrings  and  sturgeons  succeed  the 
salmon  in  succession  ;  at  the  close  of  April  ducks« 
geese,  and  storks  make  their  appearance,  and  the 
two  latter  go  otf  agsdn  in  June,  when  smpes  suc- 
ceed. Wild  ducks  cover  the  bay  in  summer,  and 
form  a  great  portion  of  tlie  winter  food  of  the 
piQpgle :  the  hunting  them  is  one  of  the  greatest 
amusements  of  the  place.  Jn  summer  they  Iosq 
their  quill  feathers,  and  consequently  cannot  fly  f 
at  this  time,  therefore,  forty  or  fifly  canoes  quit 
the  shore  with  the  ebb-tide,  and  getting  outside 
of  the  ducks,  when  the  flood  makes,  tliey  driye 
tliemin  bgfor^.  them  till  close. . to, tlifs  shore,  when 
they  are  hemmed  in  by  the  canpes,  until  the  tide. 

taUing, 


nSSng;  ^he^bahoes  ground  and  fotm  a  l^arric^e 
round  them  :  an  officer  of  police  who  presides  at 
this  business  gives  the  word  of  command,  and 
men^  women,  and  children  jump  ^  out  of  the  car 
noesfy  armed  with  sticks,  nets,  and  t;oi;d^ the  first 
to  knock  the  ducks  on' tner  h^ad,  and  tlie  latter  to 
enclose  them  or  tie  them  together.  This  scene  is 
of  an  amusing  nature,  for  sometimes  a  misdirected 
blow  falls  on  the  head  of  a  friend  instead  of  a 
duck ;  at  others  they  seize  each  others  prey,  and 
the  various  noises  of  the  people,  mixed  with  the 
cries  of  the  ducks,  and  the  screams  of  an  im- 
mense  flock  of  gulls  that  always  hover  over  them, 
produce  an  uproar  that  must  be  heard  to  be  con- 
ceived. One  hunt  often  produces  six  or  7*000 
ducks,  and  the  poorer  inhabitants  smoke  and  salt 
;them  for  winter. 

From  Okotsk  to  the  Gulf  of  Tauskoi  the  coast 
lays  E.N.E.,  and  has  fifteen  fathoms  at  three 
leagues  distance.  Taus  is  a  small  Russian  esta- 
blishment at  the -mouth  of  a  river,  which  can 
only  receive  boats ;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Pos- 
^acks  and  exiles.  The  river  Yamsk  falls  into  a 
gulph,  and  has  a  small  establishment  of  exiles 
on  it. 

The  N.E.  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Okotsk,  or 
of  Tartaiy,  forms  a  deep  gulf,  the  head  of  which 
is  separated  into  two  branches  by  a  peninsula. 

The  westernmost  branch  is  called  the  gulf"  of  lu- 
giga,  and  on  a  river  which  falls  into  it  is  a  Rus- 
sian settlement  of  100  soldiers,  400  Cossacks, 
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families  of  ^xile^.  ea^tjen^i  br^mffi 

is  1^9111^  ]PejBjii0ifo  frpm  a  w  ^  iits  luB4df ,  YtM^ 
•ntrance  (3  cbok^ed  |>y  cacka^  loid  tll^ 

greatest  part  of  the  year.    On  the  Acklan,  whiclj 
falls  into  the  Penzina,  is  the  Ru^^fai:^  ^^blj^ 
of  exiles  APll^tokojL 
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The  peoinsula  of  Kaiutschatka  is  ususjly  uiv* 
4ersitj0^d  to  commence  abou^  tiip  68^  of  latitudje» 
-where  the  tract  that  oepamtes  th|B  Gulf  of  jP^a- 
gina  and  Behring's  Bashi  Is  so  narrow  that  both 

seas  are  seen  from  the  sumjpoLits  pf  Hie  p.entT/gil 
iQpuntains. 

The  south  poiOit  pf  <Jie  peninffldft  i»  vm^4  Cape 
i;<ppa1^a»  from  its  re^iohl^c^  to  the  ifK^pfUff  pf 
a  man.    From  this  Cape      land  rise^  gradually 

to  the  north,  and  for  forty  miles  from  the  Cape  is 
extremely  barren,  producing  only  dwai'f  cedars 
and  willows.    Beyond  this  tract  j^olarg^e  vallie^ 

covered  with  birch*  and  with  jmnj  lakjs9*  In 
latitude  53^  the  ^dge  of  mountaia^  dx^^dea  intQ 

two  branches,  which  diverging,  enclose  a  barren 
valley,  sixty-five  miles  long  and  three  to  fifteen 
broad.  '^Phe  mountaia^  again  converge  towards 
the  north  till  they  approach  each  other  within  two 
jnilesy  .a>ud  throufi^  this  |>a88  the  lUmtschatIca 
river  flo¥«.  Beyond  this  pawi  the  ridges  again 
diverge,  and  form  a  fertile  valley  180  miles  long, 
and  in  some  places  forty  miles  broad,  whose  soil 
is  a  rich  moi^ld  mi^ed  with  volcanic  ashes  and  fer- 
roj^nous  sand:  the  cliina^  .of  this  valley  also 
£Wm  greatly  firom^tbat  of  the  coasts,  being  shel-. 
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tared  from  the  Froz^  Sea  winds.  In  advancing 
tothenoi:th,  the  country  again  becomes  barren, 
stony,  and  sandy,  and  the  climate  more  severe* 

The  peninsula  hii%  several  volcanoes,  which 
cause  earthquakes,  and  give  rise  to  hot  springs. 
The  rivers  are  numerous  and  How  towards  each 
sea»  but  none  are  of  any  consideration.  The 
most  common  trees  are  poplar,  larch,  birch,  wil- 
low, alder,  cedar  pine  {pimis  zembla\  ^is  (pinm 
ahies)  oriental  plane,  juniper,  &c.  The  peninsula 
has  excelleat  pasture  for  large  cattle,  of  which, 
however,  there  are  very  f^.  The  nettle  is  used 
for  thet  purposes  of  hemp  \  the  root  of  the  sarana» 
orwat^  lilly,  is  eaten  in  lieu'  of  bread,  as  are  se- 
veral species  oi\/iicus  ( pahnatus,  esculentuSy  sacka- 
rintiSy  &c.)  The  imperfect  attempts  at  cultiva- 
tion hitherto  made,  have  been  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  coaSts,  and  liave  proved  little  satis- 
ftctory,  barley  and  oats,  which  are  the  only  com 
tliat.  ripens,  returning  only  two  to  three  for  one. 
Potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and  otlicr  esculent  ve- 
getables, are  only  produced  in  the  gardens  of  a  few 
of  the  most  industrious  Russian  settlers. 

The  wild  animals  are  bears,  rein  deer,  -  the  ar- 
galis,  or  wild  sheep,  horses,  marmots,  ermines, 
black,  red,  and  stone  ibxes,  sables,  gluttons,  sea 
otters,  and  seals  innumerable.  The  alca  ai  ctica 
arrives  in  great  flights  in  spring  to  breed  $  when 
also  appear  Wild  geese  and  ducks,  and  several 
species  of  gulls.  The  climate  of  the  coasts  is  cold 
and  humid,  the  harbour  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
remaining  fro2:eii  from  December  to  March.     *  ' 
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•  '  nnie  Kafiit8cha<^es,'     abori^nes  of  die  penia- 

sula,  are  naturally  mild,  hospitable,  and  honest, 
but  averse  from  regular  labour,  all  attempts  to 
induce  them  towards  agriculture  liaving  failed: 
their  stature  is  short,  their  heads  large,  their  &ce8 
flat,  t^in  lips  and  diin,  and  they  have  but  lii^e 
hair.  Th^  number  of  these  people  is  wery-day 
diminishing  so  rapidly,  that  a  few  years  will  pro- 
bably see  the  race  extinct.  .  When  the  Russians 
first  visited  the  peninsula  in  I696,  the  populatton  . 

estimated  at  70,000 ;  •  ki  VTTl  it  was  rediicecl 
to  11,000;  and  in  179S  to  1,056:  Ther  causes 
this  depopulation  are,  the  small-pox,  which  in 
1768  carried  oiF  upwards  of  5,000  ;  the  venereal 
disease,  which  was  known- before  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians,  and  to  whose  ravages  the  Mbertini^  of 
the  Kamtschadales  give»  a  greater  extdnt-jf-aiid 
finally,  in  1800,  an  epidemical  disease  almost  de- 
stroyed the  remaining  population. 

The  Kamtschadales  have  in  general  been  con- 
verted to  the  Greek  religion,  and  have  adopted 
many  of  the  cuitoms  of  the  -Itussians,-  partictj^ly 
the-hi^t'of  intoxicatioR.  tThey  however  retain 
their  ancient  nmsic,  lascivious  dances,  language, 
and  some  part  of  their  dress.  The  summer  they 
employ  in  fishing,  and  salting  and  smoking  the 
product  for  winter.  In  the  autumn  they-  gather 
&e  berries  of  the  water  lilly  and*  kipery,  which 
the  Russians  purchase  to  make  brandy.  In  the 
spring  they  frequent  the  rocks  and  swamps  to 

collect  s^  birds'  e£^»  which  they  pr^rye  in  hsh 
oiL 
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.        M^iMiooM  *Qf  the  Kjiintectii^dfttai  (fcowfrds 

mer  bmpg  the  winter  dfwellings,  and  the  latter  the 
sumiper :  they  are  both  elevated  on  posts  twdv.^ 
^  fkgm  th^  gFP^.  Towards  the  north  tJ^ 
IvintfBr  c^buis  ^r^  sunk  ia  the  eii|#L  p|)08erni 
i^  he^;  bif^tvbi^  a)^9  px^seryes  theMenc^  of 
their  pintrid  fiah  and  other  mdyre^,  and  renders 
tliem  insufferable  to  any  but  a  Kamtschadale.  Ten 
to  twenty  of  these  cabins  form  the  largest  of  their 
viUagesk  Tk^  mode  qf  traye)liAg  ^  j^^juntsehad^ 
m  w'm^t  i«  o^  iMglsfi,  A»wn  by  fif^}  fo«r  M 
€iglltji^  thim  amiii^ls  hieing  yojced  to  ^  aledgjes 
the  rate  of  their  going  is  ten  to  fifteen  wersfs  ^ii^ 
hour,  or  200  wersts  in  forty-eight  hours.  The 
T^ue  of  a  cifi^ugi^t  dog  is  from  30  to  100  jubj^' , 
,  Tbfi  fti|fl^  .lnbabiJU^rt»  of  liie  Veaipfsolfi, 
179*  AWj^iiplid  to  Ijj^W. 

The  only  fcnreign  merchant  ircBsels  that  have 
as  yet  visited  Karatschatka  are,  one  from  Bengal 
4^  17 which  disposed  of  a  small  part  only  of  ^ 
€»Tg(^  ait  t&L  Peter  and  St*  Paul,  «  8eco|id  iilMp 
4»  §me  9tac^  ^  )79%  ftNond  np  p^le;  and « 
Erendi  •  yes^,  commanded  by  a  Rusaiaia,  an  the  ■ 
letter  yeai'.  Nevertheless,  a  vessel,  direct  from 
Europe,  could  afford  to  sell  the  same  goods 
HQO  per  ce;it^  cheaper  than  what  they  can  he 
teo^^t  ^  by  liuod,  «8  is  proved  by  the  following 
pri^a  pf  sodne  articles  at  Kasan  and  Kan^schatkii, 
in  17^. 
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Previous  to  1783,  Kamtschatka  had  but  two 
l^iftce^  copsi^^ped  as  towns;  Bolcheretz,  wUiek 
tt^^,  s^t  pi  goyeni^ient;^  and  St.  Peter  aiu) 
£t.  FuiL  In  that  year  Nishnei  Kamtscb^tka  w«f 
^rtescted  intp  a  city,  and  the  government  transferred 
to  it.  In  the  same  year  the  peninsula  afforded 
4  revenue  of  40,000  rubles,  arising  from  the  tribute 
paid  by  the  Kamtschadales,  from  a  duty  on  fun^ 
and  from  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  brandy. 

Tb^  govemor  of  Kamtschatka  is  usually  a  gene- 
ral officer ;  his  salary  is  only  600  rubles  a  year, 
and  he  is  expected  to  keep  a  table  for  his  officers, 
'^his,  however,  cannot  be  very  expensive,  if  hi« 
gen^nil  bill  of  is  thi&same  as  given  by  a  receiit 
yoy^er,-^fcedi^  salt«d  jusd  smoked  geese  and  wild 
ducks,  fresh  and  smoked  rein-deer  fleshy  wil4 
sheeps'  tongues  and  salmon. 

The  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  generally 

low  and  simdy  to  the  foot  of  the  mouiiftains»  whidi 
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WtefCMM.  in  gQiQe  places  approach  close  to  tlie  shore,  and 

are  rugged,  at  others  they  recede  eight  to  ten 
leagues  inland.  On  each  of  the  thvee  principal 
rivers  which  empty,  themselves  on  this  coast  is  a 
Russian  establishment:  that' of  BolcheretiE'i3.the 
principal,  having,  in  1793,  thirty-five  houses  and 
xS5  inhabitants,  with  a  fort  of  five  bastions  and 
twenty  cannon.  It  is  situated  eight  leagues  up 
the  Bolchoya-Reka,  or  Great  liiver,  in  whose 
month  the  rise  of  tide  is  nine  feet. 

Itchinskoi,  the  second  establishm^l^  is  on  the 
Itchil,  and  has  not  increased'  since  1 771,  when 
it  had  ten  houses  and  fifty  inhabitants.  The  third 
and  most  ancient  estabUshment  is  on  the  Tigil :  in 
1793  it  had  a  church,  forty-five  houses,  and  338 
inhabitants;  in  1804  its  bouses  weire  olily  ti^ 
creased  to  fifty.  .1  •  .. 

The  east  coast  is  entirely  mountainous,  tlie 
shore  composed  of  liigh  rocky  cliffs  and  headlands, 
with  small  coves  filled  with  shoals  and  rocks.  The 
depths,  three  miles  off  shore,  are  thirty  to  ninety 
*  &thoms.' 

Awatska  Bay,  on  the  S.E.  part  6F the  peninsula, 
is  a  very  capacious  harbour,  and  the  only  one  fit 
for  large  ships ;  it  is  entered  through  a  strait  one 
mile  and  a  half  broad  and  four  miles  long,  within 
which  it  expands  to  a  basin  twenty-five  miles  in 
circuit,  with  regular  depths,  from  fifteen  to  seven 
fathoms.  The  shores,  except  on  the  N.W.,  are 
elevated,  level,  and  well  wooded. 

The  bay  abounds  in  cod  throughout  the  year, 
and  when  the  frost  breaks  up  turbot  and  rays  are . 
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taken  in  great  quantities.    Herrings  and  smelts  ^^^^ 

arrive  in  April  and  remain  till  June,  when  they 
are  succeeded  by  shoals  of  salmon  of  dift'ereat 
ipecies.  The  rivers  Awatska  and  Paratunka  fail: 
ioto  the  bay  on  the.  north. 

The  bay  has  three  harbours,  St.  Peter  and  St 
Piaul,  or  Niakifta  and  Nakowoi,  on  the  east,  and 
Taijinskoi'  on  the  south.  St.  Peter  ar.-l  St.  Paul 
has  only  room  for  half  a  dozen  ships,  moored  head 
and  stern }  the  south  side  of  the  pwt  is  formed  by. 
a  )ow  narrow  ppint  of  lahd»  on  which  is  the  town* 
which,  in  1793,  contained  only  eighty-five  Russian 
inhabitants,  and  so  slow  has  been  its  progress,  that 
in  1804  it  had  but  150  souls,  of  whom  twenty- 
five  only  were  females.  The  general  neglected  • 
state  of  the  country  may  be  inferred  from  Knisen- 
stem's  description  of  this  settlement ;  -  **  Nothings- 
says  he,  is  visible  here  that  could  persuade  any 
one  of  its  being  inhabited  by  civiHzed  people. 
The  shores  of  the  harbour  are  strewed  witli  stink- 
ing fish>  for  which  a  number  of  half-starved  dogs 
are  seen  fighting. .  In  vain  the  eye  looks  round  for 
•  a  single  decent  house,  for  a  road,  or  even  a  well 
beaten  path.  No  meadow,  no  garden,  no  enclo- 
sure of  any  kind  denotes  cultivation  or  property, 
a  few  decayed  huts  and  balagans,  some  planka 
laid  across  the  rivulets,  which  require  the  greatest 
caution  in  passing  them,  half  a  dozen  cows  pas*, 
turing,  and  innumerable  dogs  lying  in  holes, 
which  thev  scratch  in  tiie  ""round  to  defend  them- 
selves  from  the  tiies,  are  tlie  objects  which  St.  Peter 
and  k>t.  Paul's  present  to  the  disappointed  traveller.'* 
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The  harbour  of  Rakowoi  has  its  luuhe  tr&cet 
dx>inidiiig  in  crfly  ilsh :  it  is  three  kngti^  Anp 
«id  two  mileft  broad»  %ith  tweli^e  fitboin^  dtipth. 
TaijinAo¥  harbour  is  separated  ftom  the  sen  bj^  a 

narrow  neck  of  land  :  it  is  five  miles  deep  and 
half  a  mile  broad,  with  six  fathoms  depth. 

Cape  CroDOtskoi'  is  the  south  point  of  a  large 
haj»  at  the  north  extremi^  of  whidi  the  ritVCt 
Kamtschatka  empties  itself,  after  a  course  cff  50Q 
wersts.  The  greatest  depth  in  the  entrance  at 
high  water  is  eight  ?feet,  and  in  bad  weather  the 
sea  breaks  quite  across  ^  small  vessels  can  however 
ascend  it  SOO  wersts.  Six  w^sts  from  the  ett- 
trance,  on  the  left  side,  is  a  coilsid^fable  lagooti . 
frequented  by  seals.  Nisihnei,  or  Lower  Kamt- 
schatka, is  on  the  river,  thirty  wersts  from  its 
mouth  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  goveniment,  and  had  in 
179^9  60S  inhabitants,  in  ISM  itsi  houses  yfete 
only  100. 

The  river  AnapkoY,  the  northern  boundary  of 

the  peninsula,  on  the  east  empties  itself  into  the 
Gulf  of  OukinskoL  Cape  Jlpinsko'i  is  the  north 
^nt  of  this  gulf,  and  is  a  high  rocky  promon- 
foiy,  joined  to  the  miain  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus^ 
at  times  overflowed  by  the  sea.  In  ^e  gulf  is 
the  island  Karaga  inhabited  hy  Koriaks. 


From  Kamtschatka  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  the 
coast  of  Asia  is  inhabited  by  the  Koriaks  and  the 
Tcutktches.  The  former,  w  hose  number  is  thought 
not  to  exceed  S,000  individuals^  occupy  the  banka 
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of  the  Oiuthora  and  Anadyr  ;  they  are  the  same 
hide  8&  the  Kamtschadales,  but  are  erratic  :  theit 
hats  snt  a  kind  of  conical  tents  of  pde8»  covered 
%ith  rein^^teer  skills. 

The  Tchuktehes  inhabit  the  pemnstfla  betweeii  T€h^ktAm, 
the  Gulf  of  Anadyr  and  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  theit 
number  is  estimated  at  IfiOO  families,  divided  into 
Httle  societies  or  tribes,  some  of  whom  fix  them- 
Mlves  oil  i^e  bsadoi  of  rivers  iDr  seacoasty  fiyr  the 
purpose  of  fishing,  vAe^  others  lead  an  6rTflti6 
life  with  their  rein-deer,  wandering  in  search  of 
pasture.  These  atiimals  seem  to  be  almost  the  only 
compensation  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  tliese 
polar  trilm  for  their  many  derivations ;  their 
mitk  and  their  lle^  affin^  a  constant  supply  of 
fooA^  their  sidns  serve  fbr  clothing,  their  bladders 
for  bottles,  and  their  bowels  for  cord  ;  while  liar^ 
nessed  to  the  sledge,  they  draw  their  n]astei*s  over 
the  ice  and  snow;  they  are  not,  however,  Ciipa-^ 
ble  of  much  fatigues  twelve  to  eighteen  miles  a 
day  being  as  much  as  they  can^  perform*  Their 
food  costs  their  owner  nothing,  the  moss  tliey 
scratch  from  under  the  snow  being  almost  their 
only  nourishment*    It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
Tchuktehes  have  no  less  than  50,000  of  these 
aninialsk 

He  features  of  the  Tclmktches  are  coarse,  and 
according  to  travellers  have  nothing  of  the 
Tartar  cast.  Their  huts  or  tents  aro  iormed  eC 
four  poles,  which  serve  to  extend  %  eanopgr  ot 
Ojpvering  of  reindeer  skins ;  the  ^-place  is  in 
&e  middle,  and  the  beds  which  surround  it  are 
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Tek*^».  composed  of  branches  of  trees  and  skins ;  these 
dens  are  filthy  in  the  extreme^  and  the  maxmev 
of  feeding  is  equally  disgusting.  The  dresi  of 
the  women  consists  of  a  single  garment  of  skin 
fastened  round  the  neck,  so  that  by  untying  a 
knot  they  appear  in  a  pertect  state  of  nature. 
The  Tchuktches  and  Koriaks  are  constantly  at  war^ 
their  weapons  axe  bows  and  arrows.. 

•The  description  of  these  barren  and  frozen 
coasts  will  not  long  detain  us,  for  they  offer  lit- 
tle to  create  an  interest  or  to  gratify  curiosity. 
.The  Gulf  of  Anadyr  is  a  deep  indentation  which 
feceives  the  river  of  the  same  name :  the  south 
point  of  the  gidf  is  .  .Cape  St.  TfaadeMsy.  and  the 
north  cape  Tchuku1»koi.  .  The  bays  of  Met- 
shigmena  and  St.  Laurence  are  deep  inlets,  be- 
tween Cape  Tcliukutskoi  and  tlie  east  cape  ;  this 
latter  is  the  extremity  of  a  high  peiiinsuia  joined 
to  the  main  by  a  narrow  low  isthmus.  * 


The  islands  which  ^m  their  proximity  seem 
properly  to  belong  to  the  Asiatic  continent*  are 
Behriiig's  and  Copper  Island,  S.E.  of  Cape  Kamt- 
schatka.  Tlie  first  is  distant  from  the  peninsula 
sixty  leagues,  and  is  about  forty  miles  long  j  to- 
wards the  S.W.  it  is  mountainous,  but  level  on 
the  N.E.  On  the  north  are  two  bays  with  rivu- 
-  lets,  where  the  Russian  hunters  sometimes  win- 
ter.  Tlie  island  is  without  wood,  uninliabited  and 
surrounded  by  reefs :  it  is  said  tiiat,  in  north 
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winds,  pieces  of  native  copper  are  found  washed 
upon  the  shore. 

Maidefioi^sirqff  or  Copper  bland,  is  nine 
leagues  east  of  BefarEng's,  having  many  rocks 
between  them :  it  is  eight  leagues  long,  high  and 
barren.  The  islands  called  Sinde  by  the  Russians, 
are  the  same  as  the  St.  Laurence  Island  of 
j^ehiing,  and  the  Clarke's  Island  of  Cook;  by 
the  Tchuktches  they  are  named  EttoogeUf  They 
are  sixteen  leagues  S,£t  of  Tchukutskoi  Cape,  are 
composed  of  high  mountains,  and  are  frec^uented 
by  the  Tchuktches. 

Anderson's  Island  of  Cook  has  been  sought  for 
in  vain  by  the  Russians,  it  is  therefore  probable 
tbat  our  navigator  w|is  deceived  by  a  fog  bankt 
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'Prom'fBe  S.E.  coast  of  China  to  the  peninsula 

of  Kamtsclialka  a  cliaiii  of  islands  endorses  tlic . 
seas  of  Corca,  of  Japan,  and  of  Tartaiy.  The 
first  of  this  chain  is  roiiMosA,  called  by  the  n^^^j^^ 
Facakhnba,  9Xid  by  the  Chinese  Tai^^axmrit  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Chinese  province  of  Fo-kien  by  a' 
channel  twenty  leagues  wide,  and  extends  between 
the  Jatiliulcs  21°  54.'  N.  and  2.5''  18'.    A  chain* 
of  mountains  runs  tlirough  it  from  nortli  to  south, 
abounding  in  mineral  productions,  particularly 
gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  coal. 

The  island  is  divided  into  eight  pro\inccs, 
three  of  which,  on  the  west  coast,  are  subject  to 
China,  and  in  the^te  only  the  gold  mines  are 
vorked.  These  provinces  are  the  richest  of  the 
island,  being  covered  with  magnificent  trees  and 
watered  by  an  infinity  of  rivulets,  which  fertilize 
the  vallies,  abounding  in  rice,  sugar-canes,  &c. 
^  The  island  has  few  wild  animals,  except  deer  and, 
monkies,  and  it  is  without  horses,  asses,  or  sheep. 
Bullocks  are  used  in  lieu  of  the  former  for  labour. 
The  woods  abound  in  pheasants,  heath  cocks, 
wild  pigeons,  &c«    The  chmate  is  healthy  and 
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temperate,  but  the  island  is  subject  ta  frequent 
earthquakes.  '■ 

Tai^^wan,  the  principal  town  of  the  Chinese,  is 
on^hewest  coast^  is  very  populous  and  rich,  in  all 
respects  resembling  the  Chinese  cities  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  defended  by  a  fortress,  built  by  the 
Dutch,  and  named  Fort  Zelandia,  still  in  good 
repair.  The  harbour  only  admits  vessels  of  eight 
feet,  and  in  generic  the  other  ports  are  also  shoal, 
and  the  navigation  obstructed  by  sands. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
are  described  as  savages,  without  regular  govern* 
ment  In  tlieir  features  and  complexions  they 
resemble  the  Malays,  but  speak  a  language  that 
has  no  affinity  to  any  other.  Their  cabins  are  of 
bamboo,  without  furniture ;  their  cloathing  only 
a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  waist,  and 
their  food  what  they  procure  by  the  chase.  They 
raise  ornamental  cicatrices  on  the  skin  to  resem- 
ble trees,  flowers,  and  animals,  and  blacken  their 
teeth.  Their  religion  is  an  idolatrous  polytheism. 
They  dispose  of  their  dead  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  exposing  the  bodies 
on  stages.  By  their  religion  women  are  not  al- 
lowed to  bear  children  imtil  the  age  of  thirty*8ix, 
and  the  priestesses  maintain  this  custom  by  various* 
barbarous  practices.  It  is  also  said  that  there  is 
a  race  of  gigantic  negroes  on  the  island. 

The  small  islands  round  Formosa  are- Lamay^ 
three  leagues  from  the  S.W.  pointy  two  leases 
^indrcuit,  aiid  well  cnltivated. 
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The  Vela  Ri&te  Rocks  are  a  reef  above  water, 
five  leagues  south  of  the  south  point  of  Formosa. 

Bottol  Tobago  Sinu^  twenty  leagues  east  of 
iinB  &£.  point  of  Fonac»a»  is  a  h^h  island^  saddle 
shaped,  five  leagues  in  circuit,  well  caltivated 
and  inhabited.  South  by  east  of  it  live  miles  is 
a  lesser  island. 

.  The  Cumbrian's  Reef  is  seven  or  eight  ieagueis 
south  of  Bottol-Tobago,  in  the  fair  way  pf  the 
channel,  between  it  and  the  Bashee  Islands* 

The  Piseadores,  or  Rsher*s  Islands,  Pehoe  of 
the  Chinese,  arc  a  group  of  islands  and  rocks  in 
the  channel  of  Formosa,  about  eight  leagues  dis- 
tant from  the  coast  of  the  latter.  Pehoe  or  Pong- 
hu  the  lai^t,  is  well  inhabited  by  Chipese. 
These  islands  extend  fifty  itiiles  north  and  simth, 
and  have  good  roads  among  them. 

A  chain  of  islands  extends  from  the  nortli  end 
^  Formosa  .to  the  Japo^  archqieliigo^  and  are 
comprised  in  two  groups.  The  westernmost  group, 
or  the  nearest  to  Formosa,  are  named  by  the  na- 
tives Madjicosemah,  and  are  seventeen  in  number: 
the  westernmost  of  this  group  is  a  solitary  low 
island*  ibur  leagues  distant  from  the  body  of  the 
group,  and  named  Patchow.  The  ^astenunost 
island  is  named  Tay-pin-shan. 

The  Lieu-kieu  (Lieu-chew,  Likeujo,  Leut-cheu, 
Lekuejo,  &c.  &c.)  island^  form  the  second  group* 
and  are  nineteen  in  number.  The  most  considenu 
ble  is  named  the  Great  liea-kieu*  being  thirty^fiva 
leagues  bng*  nordi  and  aoutb,  «id  «ix  broad :  on 
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its  N.W.  coast  is  the  harbour  of  Napakthn,  or  Na- 
pachan,  which  is  entered  by  a  very  narrow  entrance 
with  only  two  fitthoms  and  a  half  at  low  water,  but 
within  it  expands  to  a  large  basin,  with  seven  fa« 
thorns.  At  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  square 
stone  fort,  with  holes  as  if  for  wall  pieces.  The 
town  on  this  harbour  is  the  principal  of  the  island* 
and  the  royal  reiidenee.  These  island^,  together 
with  the  Madjisoosemafay  are  governed  by  one  so* 
vereign,  tributary  to  China,  though  the  natives  are 
of  the  Japanese  race.  The  islands  are  fertile,  pro- 
ducing wheat,  millet,  maize,  rice,  pepper,  camphor, 
silk,  besides  other  objects  of  commerce,  as  salt* 
cond,  peails.  They  abound  inhomed  cattle,  hogs 
of  a  very  large  breed,  and  fowls;  they  also  possess 
horses  and  deer.  The  natives  cany  on  an  esta- 
blished trade  with  China,  Formosa,  and  Japan. 


ISLES  OF  JAPAN. 

•  •  - 

The  Empire  of  Japan,  as  it  is  usually  called  by 
Europeans,  consists  of  three  considerable,  and  a 
great  number  of  small  islands,  separated  from 
ike  pjeoinsula  of  Corea  and  the  coast  of  Chinese 
Tartaiy  by  the  Strait  of  Corea  and  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  and  extending  between  tlie  latitudes  of 
30^  and  4 1*^. 

,  These  islands  were  first  made  known  to  Eu- 
rope by  Marc  Paul,  who  collected  some  details  re- 
specting them  from  the  Chinese,  under  the  name 
of  Zipangfi.  In  1535  or  1548,  they  were  first 
visited  by  the  Portuguese. 

The  name  Japan  ( Je-pen  or  Je-paun)  is  Chinese, 
and  signifies  the  Countiy  of  the  Rising  Sun.  The 
three  principal  islands  are  Niphon,  Kiusiu  and 
Sikokf.  Their  surface  presents  a  variety  of  moun* 
tains,  hills  and  valleys.  Many  of  the  mountains 
contain  volcanos,  but  in  general  they  are  well 
clothed  with  evergreen  trees,  and  give  birth  to 
numerous  rivulets,  nrhich  fertilize  the  valleys,  but 
seldom  arrive  at  the  magnitude  of  rivers.  The 
liillfl  are  cultivated  to  their  summits,  and  present 
the  smiling  picture  of  human  industry,  in  the 
midst  of  vestiges  of  physical  convulsions.  In  the 
island  of  Niphon,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
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viXteyt  is  a  lake,  said  to  be  in  length  equal  to  ifty 
hours  of  a  horse's  pace,  and  one^thtrd  of  that  in 
breadth.  The  east  coasts  are  lined  with  rocks, 
against  which  the  sea  beats  w  iUi  incessant  fury. 
The  dimate  approaches  to  humid,  the  most  abutu 
dant  rsSm  Mltsg  after  nndsunmier,  and  dttring- 
this  season  it  thunders  almost  every  night,  llie 
maximum  of  the  thermometer,  at  Nangasaki,  in 
August  is  ninety-eight,  and  the  minimum  in  Ja^ 
nuary  thirty-iive.  The  summer  heat  is,  however* 
moderated  hy  frequent  sea  breezes,  and  the  snow 
never  lies  on  the  ground  more  than  a  few  days. 

Rice  is  the  principal  grain  cultivated,  but  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  are  also  produced  ^ 
the  potatoes  are  indifierent,  but  pea£^  beans,  cab- 
bages and  turnips  are  equal  to  those  of  £iirojie» 
The  islands  have  no  apple  trees,  but  pears  grow  to 
a  very  large  size;  and  oranges,  figs,  shaddocks, 
bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  jacks,  and  other  fruits  of  the 
tropics  arrive  at  perfection ;  ginger,  black  pepper* 
sugar,  cotton  and  indigo  are  cultivated  in  great 
qosttttty  (  the  tea  shrub  grows  wild  in  the  hedges^ 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  lesser  mountains  are  found 
the  Indian  laurel  and  camphor.  The  islands  also 
affixrd  other  medicinal  plants,  such  as  the  muquet 
of  Japan,  the  aromatic  acoie,  sqirine  root,  eerete 
of  Japan,  moxa,  snake  wood,  miu^  zool;,  the 
o|uum  poppy,  jalap,  &Cr  llie  cypress,  larch,  and 
weeping  willow  are  common. 

The  islands  have  but  a  scanty  proportion 
of  quadrupeds,  there  beiqg  but  few/hogs,  and 
nother  gCMVts nor  sheep;,  the  two  firitt^aiboonst- 
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dercd  vagoiiibm  to  agrieultare^  and  theteforalM 
iiot  allowed  to  propagate*   The  horses  and  bladf 

cattle  are  in  small  number,  and  the  only  animals 
used  in  agriculture  are  buffaloes  and  very  small 
€0W8«  llie  W'ild  animals  are  couiined  to  wolves 
and  beai8»  chiefly  towanla  the  ncHrth,  and  foxaU 
Th^  fledi  of  the  bear  is  eaten,  but  foxes  are  hdd 
in  abhorrence,  under  the  belief  that  they  are  evil 
spirits  which  have  assumed  this  shape.  Dogs^ 
however,  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  other  qua^ 
dnipeds»  fi^r,  by  a  law  of  one  of  the  emperors^ 
Iparticulidy  attached  to  the  canine  race,  an^ 
has  become  a  sacred  custom,  they  are  protected 
and  nourished  at  the  expense  of  the  towns. 

The  only  game  are  pheasants  and  partridges. 
.  The  Japanese  islands  abound  in  the  precious 
tnetals,  and  the  sovereign  datms  two^thirdis  of  the 
tnoduce  of  the  mines*  They  have  also  rich  mines 
of  copper,  mixed  with,  considerable  quantities  of 
gold,  which  afford  the  most  lucrative  object  of 
foreign  commerce.  Iron  is  the  scarcest  metal,  but 
It  is  still  found  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  necca» 
tary  domestic  utensils  and  armsj  Sulphur  and 
pummice  stone  are  in  abundance;  and  coal  is  said 
to  be  found  to  the  north.  The  islands  have  also 
white  marble,  red  agates,  asbestos,  potters'  earth, 
and  other  nunsnls*  A  kind  of  red  ni^ptba  m 
burned  in  lamps.  Hot  mineral  spm^is  are  fie* 
quent,  and  are  had  recourse  to  in  various  diseases; 

The  Japanese  ai'e  of  a  middle  size,  well  made 
iuid  robust,  their  complexion  either  brown  or  pale 
^te  like  the  Chinese  $  but  their  distuuitive  km^ 
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(ate  id  the  eye,  which  is  smaU,  oMon^^  and  sunk 

in  the  head.  They  have  the  head  large,  the  neck 
short,  the  nose  large,  hair  black,  thick,  and  shin^ 
ingV  from  the.  oU  thqr  rub  into  it«  These  ca* 
ttcteristics  seem,  to  denote  their  origin  front 
llie  Chinese,  With  a  mixture  of  Mongul  or  Mtn-^ 
chou  Tartars,  but  their  language  has  no  affinity  to 
that  of  either  of  these  people.  According  to 
their  traditions,  there  formerly  ^existed  in  thei 
jsbmd  of  Niphon  two  other  raoesy  die  Mamsg 
er  Hairy  Kuriliens  on  the  norths  and  a  tiation  of 
Negroes  on  the  south. 

The  ancient  government  of  Japan  resembled 
that  of  Thibet,  the  Dai'ri,  or  sovereign  pontifll^ 
aniweiai^  to  the  Grand  Lama.  In  the  year  1143 
^u:oordiiig  to  the  Japanese  annais)  this  prince  con» 
fided  the  military  goveitmrent  of  his  dominions  to 
a  kubo,  whose  office  becoming  hereditary.  His 
jpower  at  last  predominated  over  that  of  the  dairi, 
and  in  1585  the  latter  was  deprived  of  even  the 
shadow  of  poHticai  authority.  Since  tfaatpmodf 
th^  government  <^  Japan  may  be  considered  as  a 
hereditary  absolute  monarchy,  controled  by  a  great 
number  of  hereditary  absolute  princes,  of  whom 
the  mutual  jealousies^  and  the  hostages  they  are 
obliged  to.  deliver^  secure  their  sabmission  to  tba 
supreme  power.  Each  of  these  petty  sovereigns 
keeps  a  standing  army  on  foot.  The  laws  of 
Japan  have  been  greatly  praised  by  some  travellers^ 
while  by  others  they  have  been  as  greatly  decried* 
The  former  tdl  us»  that  justice  is  expeditious 
■ad  executed  with  rigour,  without  respect  to  per^ 
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^oaSf  except  that  the  nobles  may  ooaimut»  cer- 
tain punishments  by  pecuniary  tines.  That  tlie 
police  is.well  organized  and  vigilant,  and  that  the 
'  inhabitants  of  every  street  being  made  responsible 
Oar  the  crimes  /committed  by  any  individual  of  it» 
crimes  are  consequently  rare.  But»  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  informed  ^at  the  punishments  are 
barbarously  cruel,  that  mincing  a  criminal  to 
pieces,  opening  the  belly  with  a  kniie,  suspending 
him  by  iim  hooks  through  the  nbs»*  or  boiling 
him  in  .oil»  are  the  most  comn^on.  Though,  in 
such  a  system  of  legislation,  oriroes  must  certainly 
be  rare,  it  at  the  same  time  deprives  innocence  of 
its  tranquillity  and  society  of  its  happiness,  and 
surely  it  is  better  to  run  tiie  risque  of  being  once 
or  twice  robbed  in  the  course  of  life, .  than  to  be 
every  day  in  fear  of  being  boiled  in  oil»  to  expiate 
a  crime  committed  by  another. 

The  standing  armies  of  the  different  princes  of 
Japan  are  estimated  at  468,000  infantry  and 
^8,000  cavalry,  which  would  suppose  a  population 
of  twenty  to  thirty  millions;  .Imt  most  probably 
there  is  in  those  estimates  a  great  deal  of  exag** 
geration. 

.  The  Japanese  appear  to  be  less  advanced  in 
navigation  than  the  Chinese,  the  government 
strictly  prohibiting  the  going  out  of  sight  Q£lmi% 
and  to  insure  the  compliance  with  this  restricti<m, 

tlie  junks  are  built  in  a  manner  that  inifits  them 
for  the  open  sea.  Those  seen  ])y  Broughton 
were  firom  thirty  \o  three  hundred  tons»  witli  but 
one  mast  and  a  siuj^  sail  of  cotton  ^  thqr  are  un» 
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able  to  tacJcy  but  xvare  in  a  short  compass ;  their 
anchors  resemble  grapUngs  with  a  number  of 
hooks.  Other  navigators  describe  them  as  so  low 
abaf);,  as  to  be  unable  to  go  before  die  wind,  when 
it  blows  ftesht  without  great  danger. .  The  Japa- 
nese use  a  compass  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Chinese.*  They  pretend  to  have  anciently  navi- 
gated to  Formosa  and  Java,  and  on  the  north  to 
the  coast  of  Ainerica»  but  at  present  their  voyi^^ 
extend  no  farther  north  than  Jesso.  The  roods 
throughout  Japan  are  wide,  with  ditches  to  carry 
off  the  water,  and  kept  in  the  highest  order,  which 
is  not,  however,  diihcult,  there  being  no  wheeled 
carriages,  the  conunon  modes  q!l  travefling  beii^p 
either  on  horseback  or  in  palanquins* 

The  Japanese  are  divided  into  two  religUHis 
sects,  called  Sinto  and  Biidso  :  the  lormer  bciieve 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  but  who  tliey  conceive  is 
too  exalted  to  concern  himself  with  theu*  afiairSp 
but  they  invoke  divinities  of  an  inferior  order  as- 
mediators  ;~^ey  believe  that  the  souls  of  the 
good  inhabit  luminous  regions  near  the  empire, 
while  those  of  the  wicked  wander  in  the  air,  un- 
til they  have  expiated  their  faults.  The  Sintos 
abstain  from  animal  food,  not  from  a  belief  in  the 
metempsycosis,  but  because  they  abhor  the  effi^* 
aion  of  blood,  and  dare  not  touch  a  dead  body. 
'  The  sect  of  Budso  is  the  same  as  that  of  Budlia, 
or  Boudh  of  ludia,  mixed  with  some  ibreign 
miperstitions. 

Between 

•  See  Not?  (I). 
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Between  154'9  and  1638,  the  Jesuits  were 
employed  in  introducing  Christianity  into  Japan ; 
but  two  persecutions  annihilated  the  in£u]t  church* 
In  the  firsts  in  159Q»  ^QQO  Chxistians  were  maasa* 
credy  and  in  168'8»  97t0O0  *  shared  the  same  fiite* 
The  political  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their 
violent  intolerance,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  that  rendered  the  Christian 
doctrine  odious  to  the  sovereigns  and  people  of 
Japan;  and  since  the  last  epoch  it  has  been  held 
in  abhorrence  by  the  Japanese  of  all  classes. 

The  civilization  of  the  Japanese  appears  to  have 
been  long  stationary,  like  that  of  the  Chinese ;  but 
several  pafticularSy  in  which  the  two  peojde  di^t 
afford  a  much  greater  probability  of  improvement  ill 
theformer  than  the  latter*  A  more  manly  character 
and  a  greater  degree  of  political  liberty  bring  the 
Japanese  nearer  to  the  European.  Their  learned 
language  is  said  to  be  tiiat  of  the  ancient  Chines^ 
but  their  alphabet  instead  of  whole  words  deaigna 
single  lettim  only.  A  number  of  the  Japanese  read 
and  speak  Dutch,  and  the  dements  d  natural 
history  and  medecine  have  began  to  be  taught 
according  to  works  in  that  language* 

The  Japanese  are  confined  to  one  wife^  but  die 
concubines  live  in  the  house  with  her.  and  neiifaer 
are  shut  up  as  in  China.  The  dead  bodies  of 
people  of  distinction  are  burned,  those  of  the  com- 
mon class  buried. 

The 

*  This  13  according  to  the  missionaries^  but  C0tCai|K)rU7  writers  ioake 
the  total  number  of  Cbrutiaus  only  20,000* 
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The  most  considerable  branch  of  the  Japanese 
qt^mmiBSQe  is  with  Cijdiia»  from  whence  are  pro- 
cured raw  silky  sugar,  turpentine,  and  drugs,  in 
^xehaoge  toe  copper  bars,  varnish  and  gum  lac* 


NiPHON,  the  principal  of  the  Japan  islands, 
is  300  leagues  long,  but  of  very  unequal  breath, 
6oin  seventy  to  thirty  leagues.  Jeddo,  the  me* 
tidpofis,  IB  on  ihe  east  side,  and  is  said  to  be  so 
extensive  as  to  require  twenty-one  hours  to  walk 
round  it,  and  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  we  are 
assured,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone,  five 
leagues  in  ctrcnit,  with  ditches  and  drawbridges. 
The  houses  . are  of  wood,  two  stories,  the  ground 
floor  towards  the  street  being  shops.  The  gulf,  in 
which  the  city  is  situated,  is  so  shoal,  that  vessels  . 
of  any  size  cannot  approach  the  town  nearer  tliaa 
iv8  mfles.   Before  the  bay  is  a  group  of  islands, 
qoe  of  whidtis  a  volcano. 

The  other  towns  of  the  island,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  are  Gasima  and  Nambu  to  the 
N.E.  On  the  S.W.  are  Odowarra,  Okosaki  and 
Kawna ;  the  latter  one  of  tlie  richest  of  tiie  empire 
with  a  strong  castle  insulated. 

Osaoca^on  the  south  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cava, 
the  largest  river  of  the  island,  is  a  rich  and  large 
town,  intersected  by  canals,  crossed  by  hand- 
some i)ridges  of  cedar,  and  is  the  port  of  Miaco, 
the  second  city  of  the  empire  situated  on  the 
same  river.  Miaco  is  the  residence  of  the  Dsiri, 
Itnd  the  principal  seat  of  commerce  and  learning. 
The  tem{)le  of  Daibouts  surpasses  all  others  in 

Japan, 
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JM«i»»  Japan,  tliough  it  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  Th# 
population  ot*  this  city,  according  to  Kempfer,  is 
upwards  of  400,000. 

Fiogo,  on  the  same  Gulf  as  Osacca,  has  a  port 
formed  by  a  mole  wliich  shelters  it  from  the  south  t 
it  is  well  built  and  populous.  Muru,  near  the 
south  extremity  of  the  island,  has  a  good  port. 
The  towns  of  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  the 
island  are  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  those  of  the  island  of  Sikokf,  whidi 
has  never  been  visited;  it  is  thirfy-siz  leaguea 
long  and  twenty  broad. 

Khuh.  The  Island  of  Kiusiu  is  eighty  leagues  long  and 
fifty  broad.  On  tlie  west  coast  is  Navoasaki,  the 
only  port  of  Japan  int^  which  foreign  vessek  are 
.  admitted,  and  this  privilege  is  confined  to  the 
Chinese  and  Dutch.  The  harbour  is  surrounded 
by  mountainous  shores  and  is  a  mile  in  length,  with 
depth  for  the  largest  ships  over  a  muddy  bottom  ; 
the  rise  of  tide  is  considerable.  The  town  is 
entirely  open,  the  streets  winding,  with  canals  ta 
receive  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  mountains 
that  rise  all  round  the  city;  every  street  has  a 
gate  at  each  end  which  is  shut  at  night,  and  all 
communication  prevented ;  each  street  is  sixty 
fi&thoms  long  and  the  number  of  houses  about 
1,000.  The  isle  of  Decima,  in  which  the  Dntcli 
are  shut  up,  is  a  rock  ^38  feet  long,  separated 
from  the  city  by  a  narrow  artificial  ditch  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  but  fordable  at  low  water ;  the  rock 
is  entirely  ,  surrounded  by  a  strong  enclosure  of 
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l^ankSt  with  but  one  gate  towaids  the  water  and  '±1' 
another  towards  the  itown. 

Kokura,  on  the  north  ^de  of  the  island,  is  tme 

of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  towns  of  Japan; 
it  is  on  a  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
flanked  with  towers  and  eucompassed  by  a  ditclu 
The  port  can  only  receive  small  vessels,  being 
choked  up  by  the  mud  of  the  riv^.  Songa,  a 
town  of  this  island,  is  celebrated  for  its  beantifiil 
women  and  semi-transparent  porcelain. 

The  lesser  Japan  islands  are  numerous  but  aid 
little  known.  Ufu-Sima  is  tiie  principal  of  a  group 
of  eightr  between  the  Li^u-Kieu  Islands- -and 
Kiusiu.  '  Tanaa-sinia  is  the  lar^st  of  a  group  of 
sev^en,  S.W.  of  Kiusiu.  Li- Keo  is  separated  Horn 
the  south  end  of  this  latter  island  by  the  Strait 
of  Vau-Diemen.  The  inhabitants  of  Li«&eo  are 
described  as  cultivating  their  fields  to  the  music  of 
lyres,  and  gathering  two  •  crops  of  rice  a  year. 
Cangox-Sima  is  worthy  of  notice  as  being  the  spot 
where  the  Portuguese  first  landed. 

Tlie  Gotto  Isles  are  a  group  off  the  v;est  point 
of  Kuisiu.  Tsus-Sima,  in  the  middle  of  the  Strait 
of  Corea,  is  tributary  to  Japan ;  it  is  of  moderate 
height,  the  vallies  well  cultivated,  and  the  west 
coast  lined  with  rocks.  The  Old  Isles  are  a  group  " 
north  of  the  south  end  of  ^s[iphon> 

South  east  of  Niphon  is  a  group  of  volcanic 
isUinds*  of  which  Fatsisk)  is  the  laiigest,  though 
CMily  three  or  four  miles  long.  Its  shores  lise-per* 
pendicularly  to  the  height  of  eighty  iathoms,  and 
are  only» accessible  by  rope  ladders^  hence  pro- 
bably 
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bably  it  is  that  this  island  is  appropriated  as  fl 
state  prison.   Que  of  the  islands  throws  out 


ISLES  OF  J£SSO*-KX;RIIi£S^ 

North  of  the  Japanese  empire  two  large  islands 
and  many  lesser  cmes  ibrm  an  independent  archi* 
pelago^  which  was  very  confusedly  known  until 
the  voyages  of  La  Perouse,  Broughton,  and  Kru- 
senstern.  'i  lie  first  notions  of  these  countries 
were  collected  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Japanese, 
but  were  so  vagiie»  that  it  was  doubted  whether 
they  fonned  a  great  island  between  Asia  and 
America,  or  a  peninsula  joined  to  Tartary*  In 
1643,  the  Dutch  of  the  Moluccas  sent  two  ships 
to  explore  the  sea  north  of  Japan,  and  to  seek 
for  the  northern  passage.  These  vessels,  named 
the  Kastricom  and  Breskes,  sailed  from  Temate^ 
and  kept  company  to  within  fifly  leagues  of  Jeddo» 
the  capital  of  Japan,  where  they  separated  in  a 
storm.  De  Vries,  in  the  Kastricom,  ascertained 
the  existence  of  an  island  between  Japan  on  the 
south  and  Asia  on  the  N.£.,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  SMm-EyUmd;  to  the  east  of  this 
he  discovered  another  land,  which  he  called 
Compa?ii/*s  Land,  but  did  not  ascertain  its  extent. 
It  appears  also  that  he  sailed  along  the  east  and 
N.E.  coasts  of  Matsumay  or  Jesso,  and  was  driven 
by  the  currents  through  the  stndt  ^ch  separates 
that  islan4  ixom  Sagalin }  but  a  fog  preventing 
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huQ  from  seeing  tbe  land  in  the  fitwt»  be  conceived 
ihat  of  Sigalin  to  be  a  continuation  of  Matsumaj* 
At  the  same  period,  the  north  extremity  of  Niphon 
being  placed  two  degrees  too  far  south,  a  great 
space  was  left  between  this  island. and  MatsiMnay» 
whiles  according  to  the  Japanese^  1  they  were  oiiy 
lepamed  Jbjr  a  .nacrow  stisBl.  About  thiflttime^ 
•abo»  thte  rmicnoniries  ifi  'China '^eollidcfkd  some 
information  respecting  the  island  of  Sagalin  and 
a  strait  of  Tessoy^  :;In  ihe  attempts  to  combine 
these  unoertatn.  indicatloDS,  the  nost  celebnited 
.geogiaphera  produced  only :  in^K^cft  .sketches. 
DanviUey  Mio  twiee'endeavomed  tD  eMidateit^ 
question,  joined  Sagalin  on  the  south  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Ta^tary,.  and  reduced  its  dimensions  so 
as  only  to  cover  the  mouth  <>f  the  Amur. 

Tiie  B4isftaiia  betomis  masters  of  Kamtachatha* 
extended  • 'theu^  researdtes  alcmg  the '  chain  of 
Kuriles,  and  in  1713  a  Cossack  reached  the  island 
of  Kunachir,  forming  a  part,  of  the  land  of  Jesse 
of  the  Dutch.  In  1736,  Spanbergen,  a  Dane  in 
the  service  of  Russia,  visited  the  east  side  of 
Urup,  or  Company's  Land,  Atorku,  or  Staten- 
Eyland,  Kunashir,  and  Matsumay,  and  arrived  at 
the  coast  of  Niphon  ;  but  he  was  deficient  in  the  ^ 
means  of  ascertaining  the  positions  of  these  lands, 
neither,  did  he  ascertain  their  respective  ihsularitt^ 
In  1777>  a*  Russian*  ch*cumnavigated*the  islaii^s 
Atorku  and  Urup,  and  the  existence  of  an  ar- 
chipelago being  thus  finally  ascertained,  geo- 
graphers were  puzzled  to  reconcile  the  new 
discoveries  with  the  faftious  land  of  Jessoy 
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and  one  of  them*  cutting :  the  knot,  .8U|^ofted 
an  earthquake  to  have  broken  this  land  .iHK»» 

islands. 

Such  was  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  ar- 
chipelago until  the  voyages  of  La  Perouse  and 
Broughton.  The  former  navigator  passed  thrbugli 
the  strait  of  Corea,  and  after  examinmg  the 
coasts  of  Tartary  and  Sagalin,  which  form  the 
gulf  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Channel  of 
Tartary,  he  returned  to  the  south,  and  passing 
between  Sagalin  and  Matsumay  (which  is  evidently 
the  strait  of  Tessoy  mentioned  by  tiie  minuonarieSy 
but  to  which  the  name  of  La  F^trase  has  been  at- 
tached), he  ascertained  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  southern  islands  seen  by  Spanbergen.  Brough- 
.  ton,  after  examining  the  Lieu-Kieu  Islands,  ^ 
south  and  east  coasts  of  the  Corea,  and  the  'isast 
coasts  of  Japan,  terminated  his  reseiirches  at 'die 
island  of  Mareekan. 


«  JESSO. 

The  island  called  by  the  Japanese  Jesso  (the 
shore),  and  Mosm  (the  body  hairy)  is  named 
Qiica  by  the  natives,  according  to  La  Perouse,  and 

Jtisu  (Greenland)  according  to  Broughton  j  it  is 
separated  from  Niphon  by  the  strait  of  Sangaai', 
five  leagues  broad,  named  by  the.  Japanese  Matsi, 
or  Stnujty  and  the  town  on  the  south  Matsimay, 

which 

•  Muller. 


i¥hich  x^mgie  is  sometimes  applied  ito  the  whole 
island.    ;  . 

This  island  is  entirely  composed  of  high  and 
well  wooded  mountains,  from  whence  descend  nu- 
merous rivers.  The  trees  are  oak,  elm,  ash,  maple, 
birch,  beech,  linden  yew,  silver  pine,  poplar,  yoke 
elm,  willow,  and  a  great  variety  of  shrubs.  The 
firuit  .trees  are  cbesnuta^  plums,  with  grapes,  and 
many  species  ofberries.  Of  esculent  vegetables,  most 
of  those  common  to  Europe  are  found  here,  either 
wild  or  cultivated,  such  are  wheat,  maize,  millet, 
French  beans,  peas,  lentils,  turnips,  reddishes,  car- 
rots, beet»  garlic,  onions,  besides  hemp,  tobacco,  &c« 
The  wild  animals  are  deer,  bears,  foxes,  and  rab- 
bits 5  the  bears  are  taken  when  young,  and  reared 
like  dogs  till  a  certain  age,  when  they  are  confined 
in  cages,  where  they  are  fattened  for  food.  It  is 
said  the  ^omen  allow  them  to  suck  them  when 
first  taken ;  and  although  they  feast  on  them  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  they  weep  for  their  death, 
as  for  that  of  a  child.  The  shores  abound  with 
seals  and  sea-otters,  and  the  bays  with  fisli,  parti- 
culady  qirats,  which  are  driven  into  them  in 
immense  shoals  by  the  whales*  The,  rivers  are 
also  full  of  salmon. 

The  proper  natives  of  Jesso,  or  Mosins,  accord- 
ing to  Krusenstern,  call  themselves  Amos ;  they 
are  taller  and  istouter  than  the  Japanese ;  th§ir 
&ce8  are  covered  with  thick  black  beards^  whi^h 
confounds  with  their  black  and  rather  frizzled 
hair^  and,  according  to  Broughton,  their  bodies 
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are  also  covered  widi  hatr  more  than  any  other 

people,  whence  their  Japanese  denomination  g£ 
Mosin.  Both  sexes  paint  or  tatoo  figures  of  flowers 
or  animals  od  the  lips  and  back  of  die  hands. 

Their  arms  are  the  bow  and  arrow;  they  are 
said-  to  be  without  laws,  -money,  or  writing,  and  ' 
the  only  religious  worship  observed  amongst  therti 
is  the  pouring  libations  and  lighting  fires  in  honour 
of  the  Japanese  divinity,  KamoL    They  allow  of 
polygamy,  and  punish  aduhery  in  both  pariiefr; 
but  a  man  who  receives  from  a  woman  hdr-  eat' 
rings  is  held  guiltless,  as  it  is  then  supposed  that 
she  has  seduced  him.    Incest  is  not  considered  a 
crime,  and  brothers  and  sisters  marry.  Their 
'language  has  no  affinity  to  -  any  other  kbown  one» 
bnt  is  neither  rude  nor  disagi^ble  to  .Ate  ealr. 
The  Mosihs  trade  y/n^  the  Southern  KuHliiifetiQr 
barter.    When  the  letter  want  commodities  th0y 
appear  near  the  shores  of  Jesso,  and  the  Mosins 
immediately  lay  the  objects  they  iu^e  supposed -to 
wanton  the  beach*  and  tetire.'  TheKuriliailfefth^ 
land,  and  selebting  those^y'meantii^'tfll:^  plate 
them  on  one  side,  with  the  objects  they  intend  to 
give  in  exchange  by  them,  and  retire  in  their 
turns,  when  the  Mosins  reappear;  and  it  is  by  a 
succetoion  ii£  this?  silent  haigaining  that  ^y  at 
last  lurtive  at'an  agreement   The  eMef  obj^<ii'bf 
commerce  are  dried  fish,  dried  sea-weed  ffiteus 
sacharinus )  which  is  considered  a  delicacy  by  the 
Japanese,  fish  oil,  beaver,  zibelline,  otter j  ^ox, 

and  bear  skins,  &cw  The  ^sa  «f  tb^  Mdsitis  is 

princijpally 


principally  composed  of  cloth  made  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  linden;  .both.  $exe$,.ar^  fond  of 
smoking  tobacco.  ,  •  .  . ,   ^  ^ 

Tbe  aouthem  extr^^i^  of  .  Je^so.  is  subjei^  .|»  " 
Japanese,  who  keep  tk^  Mostns  in  i^l|i€t  mosi^,r 
abject  state  of  subjection,  and  prohibit  them  from,, 
all  intercourse  with  strangers.     The  principal 
town  of  the  Japanese,  i^nd  wherg  :th^  viceroy 
resides*  is  Mat^imay,  on  .t^e .  sout|i ,  cpas^^  a  p^r. , 
tnral  forttfication^  inaccessible  on, the  sid^.c^l^e. 
land.  ,  .    .    .  . 

Volcano  Bay,  visited  and  named  by  Broughton  . 
frpm. three  volcanoes  on  its  shores,  is. also  on 
sc^utli  epd  pf  the  island  ;  it  is  surrounded-  Iff  ^. 
beautiful  country  rising  gradually  from  the  water,  ^ 
epvered  with  verdure,   and  finely  dotted  with 
cfumps  of  trees.    In  the,N.E,  part  of  the  bay  isj 
£^derI)ao  harbour, ,  sheltered  from  all  wind^i,  in  , 
fi>ur      five  fattifnns^'  and  with  wood,  and ^mter : 
in.^UQdance. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island  are  several 
Japanese  posts;  and  on  this  side  are  the  isles 
Ofiiima,  Kosima,  Riosiri,*  rising  to  a  great  peak,  ^ 
named  De  1*  Angle  by  La  Perouse,  and  Kefunsiri. 
The  grea|;  ^ulf  of  Stroganof  of  Krusenstern  is 
near  thcf  middle  of  the  west  coast  of  Jesso,  and  on 
the  north  coast  is  Atkis,  a  safe  port,  surrounded 
by  woody  mountains,  and  inhabited  solely  by 
Mopns. 

X  3  The 
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The  islands  north  of  Jesso  are  included  by  the 
*  ,  Japanese  in  the  general  name  of  Kuriles,  which  it 
would  appear  signifies  the  country  of  sea  weeds. 
The  natives  of  Jesso  reckon  thirty-five  islands, 
but  the  recent  charts  of  Krusenstem  mark  only 
twenty-six.  This  chain  is  separated  into  two 
groups  by  the  Boussole  channel  of  la  Pcroiise,  and 
which  may  be  properly  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  Great,  or  Japanese  KurUes,  and 
the  Lesser,  or  Kamschatka  Kuriles ;  the  former 
are  inhabited  by  the  Mosins,  who  have  been 
called  the  Hairy  Kurilians,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  natives  of  the  Little  Kuriles,  who 
are  of  the  Kamtschadale  race,  and  without 
beards. 

Tlie  principal  islands  of  the  Ghreat  Kuriles  are 

Chicotan,  or  Chi-Kutan,*  separated  from  Jesso 
by  a  narrow  strait :  this  island  is  claimed  by  Japan. 
Kunaschir»  the  next  island  to  the  north,  is  diver- 
sified by  mountains  and  vallies*  covered  with  ma- 
ples, pines,  and  the  fimus  cemhra.  Etorpu  or 
Atorku  (^Staten-Eyland  of  the  Dutch)  is  also  - 
covered  with  pine  forests,  and  has  a  burning  vol-  • 
cano.  Urup  (Company's  land  of  the  Dutch)  is 
doathed  with  pines  and  alders,  and  is  separated 
fiom  Etorpu  by  Strait  de  Vries.  Mareekan,  the 
northernmost  of  the  Great  Kuriles,  has  only  the 
same  trees  as  the  last :  it  is  twelve  leagues  long, 
with  an  apparently  volcanic  peak  in  the  centre.  On 
the  N.£.  is  a  large  bay,  but  whose  narrow  enp 

trance 

*  Kutan  in  tbe  Mosin  dialect  signifies  countjr):. 
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traneek  cratted  by  a  bar,'mth  only  two  fathoms. 
The  Rusaiaasfbniied  an  estaUishmmt  here,  but 
wbkh  had  been  abandoned  before  Brooghton  vi- 
sited it.  t  ' 


The  Little  Kuriles,  which  extend  to  Cape  .Lo* 
potka  of  Kamtschatka,  present  a  cbam  of  rugged, 
sterile,  and  generally  volcanic  islands,  through 
whose  straits  the  tides  run  with  great  velocit}^ 
The  names  of  these  islands  are  so  differently  writ- 
•ten  by  travellers  and  geographers,  that  it  is  diffi- 
•  cult  to  give  a  correct  list  of  them.  They  seem  to 
stand  in  the  following  succession  from  south  to 
north :  Raschaooa,  in  which  is  a  volcanic  peak, 
named  Peak  of  Saritsclieff;  Rakhoa,  or  Rock- 
kake  i  Motua,  or  Mutova,  twenty  miles  long,  on 
the  south  has  a  lofty  volcano,  in  a  state  of  igni- 
tion, on  the  north  it  is  tolerably  fruitful,  but 
has  not  above  100  inhabitants ;  Keyto,  or  Ke- ' 
toi,  uninhabited,  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  last, 
rocky,  but  with  woodj  Syas,  or  Schiascli-Ku- 
tan,  an  extinct  volcano,  uninhabited^  Ekarma, 
or  Ikurma,  a  burning  volcano,  with  sulphurous 
springs ;  Etrama-kutan,  an  extinct  volcano,  un- 
inhabited ;  Ana-kutan,  twenty  leagues  long,  with 
two  volcanic  peaks,  has  htUe  wood;  Scliiouts- 
chey;  Makan;  Kur-assey;  Schirinki  has  steep 
rocky  shores,  covered  with  moss ;  Poromuschur, 
or  Poroluschir,  high  and  woody  ;  Mayil ;  Shoom, 
or  Shoomska,  four  leagues  south  of  Cape  Lo- 
patka  ^  Alaid,  a  conical  volcano. 

X  4t  These 


.  These  ialaii^!.a]:tftOopaidQred  belonging  to 
the  Rufsiftni  empire,  as  asL  a|>peiidig9  of  KUud^Ib*' 
obatka;^.\aiid  thfk  feir  iiilwMtaiit?  in  419- 
same  maimer  as  those  of  the  peninsula,  ^h^ect 

to  a  tribute  of  skins,  of  the  different  kinds  of 
foxes  and  of  sea  otters,  with  which  these  islands 
formerly  abounded,  but  which  have  been  much: 
tluimed  by  the  donitaiifl  chase  of  them«  • 


•  •  ■  »  ' 

t   

TH£  GRAND  AJlCHIPELAOa 

'  Quitting  the  old  continent,  of  which  we  have 
made  the  tour,  a  new  scene  awaits  us  in  the 
immense  archipelago  between  Asia  and  America, 
xxcafjing  an  extent  of  3,000  leagues  from 
Uteit  to  east,  and  presents  scenes  capable  of  rous-' 
ing  the  most  languid  imagination,  by  the  variety 
and  novelty  of  its  physical  and  moral  appearances. 
The  gradual  discovery  of  this  vast  labyrinth  of 
islands  has  been  the  caus^  of  ^ts  deceiving  ^o  ge- 
neral denomination,  and  of  its  having  been  conn- 
dered  an  appendage  of  Asia.  'Latferfy,  however, 
geographers  have  began  to  treat  it  as  a  Jifth  part 
of  the  earth,  and  as  such  have  sought  to  attach  to 
it  distinctive  appellations,  either  as  a'lirhole  o#  in 
divisions;  such  as  Austrol-A^'  and'  AusttraSa^  ' 
Notasia  and  Pob/nesia,  while  a  recent  French 
geographer  *  has  proposed  the  generic  denomina- 
tion of  Oc^aniqtie,  which  certainly  is  free  from  any 
other  objection  than  the  insurmottntable  one  of  not 
agreeing  'wrih  the  English  lii&i^age,  'which'  does 
not  admit  the  employment  of  an  adjective  sub- 
stantively. With  respect  to  ourselves,  as  our 
wish  extends  no  farther  than  to  give  all  possible 

•  clearness 

•  •mteBt8ii,Plidftideiiafcv«  MM':'.. 
I  ....  ^  ■  ,  "    •        *     •  f 
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clearness  to  our  descriptions^  we  shall  consider 
this  Grand  Arch^lago  as  compose^  of  several  les- 
ser ones,  defined  either  by  natural  limits  or  by  the 

races  inhabiting  them. 

1.  The  first  of  these  divisions  that  presents  itseli' 
is  the  Malay  ArchipelagOy  of  which  the  incluswe 
limits  are  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on 
the  west,  the  Philippines  on  the  noidi,  and  the 
Moluccas  on  the  east. 

2.  The  Papua  Arddpelago,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Moluccas,  and  including  the  New  He- 
brides and  New  Caledonia,  &c.  on  the  east 

8.  New  Hdland  or  Terra  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand;  and 

4.  For  the  fourth  and  last  division,  we  shall 
adopt  the  significant  and  appropriate  term  Po^- 
neMa;  wliich  will  include  ttie  numerous  islands, 
scattered  over  the  Pacific,  and  which  we  shall 
subdivide  into  chains  or  groups. 

The  grand  feature  in  this  fifth  part  of  the  globe, 
is  the  continuous  direction  of  the  vast  chains  of 
mountains  that  run  through  it;  thus  £:om.  the 
Andamans  to  Timor,  a  chain  extends  nearly  N.W. 
and  S.E.  until  it  meets  another  chain  composing 
the  Philippines,  Celebes,  Moluccas,  New  Guinea, 
where  under  the  equator  its  summits  retain  perpe- 
tual snow :  and  from  whence  it  continues  its  direc- 
tion  to  the  S.E.,  skirting  the  .east  ooast  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  terminating  only  at  the  south  promon- 
tory of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  A  third  chain  forms 
a  continuity  from  the  parallel  of  Japan  through 
the  Mariannes  and  New  Philippines,  Solomon's 
Islands*  the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia, 

whose 
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whose  general  direction  is  abo  from  N.W.  to  S.E./ 
and  which  direction  is  Iflcewise  preserved  in  almost 
all  the  groups  that  form  the  division  of  Polynesia. 

Two  grand  fonnations  prevail  throughout  this 
fifth  portion  of  the  earth»  by  each  of  which  iimu- 
merable  islands  have  been  raised  from  the  abysses 
of  the  deep.  In  the  first,  the  imperceptible  zoo- 
phite  creates  a  constantly  increasing  nia«^s  of  cal- 
careous rock,  which  at  length  becomes  an  island* 
and  this  island  a  garden;  while,  in  the  seiond 
formation,  volcanic  fires  have  produced  vast  peaks 
towering  above  the  ocean,  and  whose  sides  are 
covered  with  scoriai  and  lava,  in  many  instances 
decomposed  into  the  most  fruitful  soil. 

As  this  great  archipelago  has  had  two  strikingly 
obvious  maniiers  of  formation,  so  in  its  inhabitants 
we  find  two  grand  races,  totally  difiering  in  phy- 
sical appearance  and  in  moral  character  :  these  are 
the  Malay  and  the  Fapua  or  Oceanic  Negro.  The 
Malay  is  no  longer  considered  as  aboriginal  of  the 
little  peninsula  of  Malacca,  into  which  by  his  own 
tradition  he  is  only  a  comparatively  modem  emi* 
grant  from  Sumatra  and  Java;  neither  is  this  race 
confined  to  the  archipelago  to  wliich  we  have 
assigned  its  name,  but  is  diffused  throughout  the 
vast  Polynesia,  from  the  Mariannes  to  the  solitary 
Easter  Island,  and  from  Owhyee  to  New  Zealand* 
Throughout  this  immense  extent  the  Malay  phy- 
siognomy cannot  be  mistaken,  and  the  Malay  lan- 
guage is  universal,  with  no  greater  variations  than 
are  found  in  European  languages  deriving  from  the 
ame  root  The  wide  dispersion  of  this  race,  in  is* 
lands  sometimes  separated  bymany  hundi  ed  leagues 

of 


of  sea,  has  lieen.^  sul^ect  of  much  difficu^y  to  the  . 
leamedi  -flome  siqipoak^  it  from-  ^0ifaq^  ;  .but 
both  tlpe  physical  appearamce  and  langimge  con- 
tradict this  idea.  Others  suppose  the  Malays  to  be 
tb^  aborigines  of  a  continent  submerged,  while 
others  have  attempted  to  trace  them  to  an  ancient 
ovilized  people  of  Java  connected  with  India. 

The  second  riice,  the  Papua  or  Negro  of  the 
Grand  Ocean,  is  distinguished  by  the  obtuseness  of 
the  facial  angle,  the  thickness  of  the  lips,  the 
hair  thzzled  without  being  woolly,  the  members 
disproportipiMitely  long  and  yery  slender^  and  the 
sootjr  G(Mnplexion»   .'tim  .XtLce  occupies  New. 
Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  New  Hol- 
land, the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and 
the  Fidji  Island?* , ,  Jlevptnant^  pf  it  are  also  found  ^ 
in  the  jP^bilippineay  by  the  ,x|aa^of  Ygolotes  and. 
2f^egr$to9^  »id,.in.1;he  Moluccas^  mrhere  th^  are, 
called  Harqfbras  and  Alfitrezes ;  the  Googoos  of. 
Sumatra  seem  also  to  be  of  the  same  race.  The 
physical,  conformation  of  the  Papua,  and  particu-^ 
larly  the  squareness  of  the  head»  distinguishes  him 
.  fioDo.  the  Afiican  .negro,  and  authorizes  the  sup- 
position of  his  being  indigenous  in  these  countries. 
With  respect  to  language  it  affords  no  ground  for 
reasoning,  every  tribe  havii^  .  a  jargon  radically 
differing  from  e^.pther. . 


<  .         •        •    »      •  . 
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ISLANDS  IN  THE  BAY  OF  BENGAL. 
The  Preparis  is  a  cluster  of  small  islands  mid-  ^f^^u 

JiWMf* 

way  between  Cape  N^giais  and  Great  Andaman  — 
Island*   The  laigest  is  three,  leagues  loiig,  mode; 
rately  high  and  woody,  with  fresh  water.  The  rest 

are  islets,  surrounded  by  rocks  j  tliey  are  unin- 
habited. 


The  CocoB  are  two  -  low  swampy  islands,  occti* 

pying  a  space  of  four  leagues,  and  nine  leagues 
N.E.  off  the  north  end  of  the  Great  Andaman. 
They  are  uninhabited,  but  covered  with  most  lux- 
uriaot  oocKM^.  palms,  as  tf^eir  name  denotes.  Both 
these  islands,  and  the  Preparis  aboupd  in  jmonkeys 
and  squirrels. 

t  •  •  *    •  '  ♦    •    I       .  •«        .   .     .  .   

'I  '    '  «•  -li"  "    .    .  4 

•  llie  AmAHAH  Ifilanilil  are  two:  principal 
.called  the  Great  and  Little,  and  several  islets  and 
•rocks  above  water,  between  13°  38'  and  10''  30'. 
;The  Crreat 'Andaman  is  the  northernmost,  and  is 
•forty  kagM»  ibi length.^  thoo^  aqparated .  by-.a 

narrow  boat  channel  nearly  .in  the  imddle,.it  is 

considefeti  us  one  island.  The  coasts  ai^ih  gen'erd 

rocky  with  little  sandy  coves,  affording  safe  landing 
'  to  boats.  Except  tiiose  sandy  beaches  on  whix:h^ow 

it-thoniy  fctm  aotl  wild  rattan,  the  ^iihole  surfaced 
'^islaiids  are  covered  with  wood,  rendered  almost 

inpenetrable  by  creeping  vines  and  parasite  plants. 

The  islands  are  geuj^jc^lly  .jpo^ip^sed  of  hills  of 

middliiig 
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ifiST  middling  height ;  but  in  the  larger  is  one,  from  its 
shape  named  the  Saddle*  which  is  estimated  to 
have  an  elevation  of  ^,400  feet,  it  being  seen 
twenty-five  leagues  at  sea.  The  islands  have  no 
rivers,  but  a  great  number  of  streams  descend 
from  the  hills,  and  form  little  cascades  embosomed 
among  the  trees.  The  soil  is  in  some  places  a 
vegetable  earth,  in  others  a  red  or  whitish .  clay, 
mixed  with  sand  and  pebbles.  At  the  nortliern 
extremity  of  the  great  island  some  appearances 
of  minerals  have  been  discovered,  particularly  tin  ; 
here  also  has  been  found  a  kind  of  stone  with  veins 
of  a  brilliant  gold  colour.  The  forests  a£brd  a 
variety  of  timber  trees,  which  arrive  at  an  enorm* 
ous  size,  some  measming  thirty  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Amongst  the  lesser  trees  are  the  ebony 
and  the  Alexandrian  laurel.  The  islands  also 
produce  the  olive,  the  almond,  and  the  mellori,* 
the  aloe,  the  cotton  shrub,  and  the  bamboo ;  but 
what  is  singular,  they  have  few  or  no  coeoa-tiut 
trees.  The  quadrupeds  are  wild  hogs,  monkeys, 
and  rats.  The  caverns  of  the  rocks  afford  edible 
birds'  nests.  Fish  is  abundant,  and  of  many  kinds; 
and  the  beaches'  are  covered  with  he«utifui  sbeU- 
fish  and  good  oysters. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Andamans  are  perfect 
negroes,  and  exist  in  the  most  degraded  state  of 
nature.  They  resemble  tlie  n^oes  of  Mosam- 
bique^  but  in  general  are  more  ugly,  mul  of  very 

small 

•  Called /arvm  by  the  natives;  it  producci •  finilt (hirtf  povndf  wdgbl, 
'  'lometinet  called  tbe  NiooMr  keitii  frvii» 
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small  stature^:  the  men  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  am! 
Their  limbs  are  very  slendisr^  their  bellies  protii- 
beranty  their  heads  large,  and  their  whole  appear- 
ance depicts  a  horrible  mixture  of  famine  and  fe- 
rocity ;  both  sexes  go  totally  naked.  They  have 
no  idea  of  agriculture,  nor  ot*  laying  up  provision 
for  the  morrow*  but  depend  for  their  daily  subsis- 
tence on  what  the  forests  or  the  sea  afiR>rd  them ; 
and,  as  in  the  stormy  season  the  fishery  is  very 
precarious,  it  is  not  impossible  but  they  may  be 
sometimes  driven  to  teed  on  each  other.  Everv 
morning  they  roll  themselves  in  mod  to  defend 
their  skins  from  the  lutes  of  .  insects,  and  smeer 
their  hair  with  red  ochre  or  vermilion 'mixed  with 
grease.  The  men  are  crafty,  vindictive  and  trea- 
cherous. Their  sole  employment  is  endeavouring 
to  procure  food  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  with 
which  they  shoot  the  wild  boars  and  birds  of  the 
forests,  as  well  as  the  fish  that  approach  the  diore ; 
they  have  besides  nets  for  taking  small  fish.  The 
women  collect  the  shell  fish  when  the  tide  is  out. 
They  broil  their  flesh  or  fish  the  moment  it  is 
taken»  and  eat  it  without  salt  or  vegetables. 

Their  huts  are  formed  of  three  or  four  poles 
stuck  in  the  ground,  tied  together  at  lop,  and 
covered  with  branches  of  trees,  with  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  one  side  to  creep  in  at.  Theii*  canoes 
are  trunks  of  trees  iu^wed  by  fire^  or  with  stone 
implements^  for  they  have  no  iron.  They  alfo  ^ 
cross  the  bays  and  channels  on  rafts  of  bamboo. 
Their  arrows  ai'e  pointed  either  with  the  bones  of 
fish  or  the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar^  and  tbey  have 

besides 
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^i;";  besides  bucklers  of  bark>  and  clubs  of  heavy  wood. 
Tbenr  sole  iitannl  is  a  basket  of  twigs^  in  wkiek 
they  Ci^ect  their  provisions* 

They  pay  some  adoration  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
believe  in  genii  of  the  woods,  waters,  and  moun- 
taina»  and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Storm  in  wild  chorusesy.  wluch  they  *  dbaiuit-  da 
rocks  that  overhang  the  sea.  They  are  iimnode- 
rately  fond  of  singing  and  dancing,  and  one  of 
their  dances  is  singular :  forming  a  ring,  they  tutti 
round,  kicking  each  others  posteriors  or  thdr 
own  with  tbeur*  heds.  Their  iaiigiiage»  which 
has  no  affinity  to  any  ^  ike  distects  ^S  tudkh  is 
rallier  soft  than  gutteral;  aiid  their  musici  whic3i 
is  only  vocal,  and  either  recitative  or  choral,  has 
nothing  harsh.  They  salute  by  raising  one  leg 
and  placing  ^hand  on  the  nnd^  part  of.  the 
thigh.  TkeirMrtter'i»9upp6sed  kot^'to  ezcecsd 
9»0OO,  dispefsed.  ifti  imatt  iMio£Mtes  en  the  ^b&tm 

of  the  harbours.     '  * '  **'.:•,  • 

The  western  monsoon  commences  at  these 
islands  in  May,  and  until  November  rains^  are 
continual  i  the  N.E.  ideilseen  and  "filti^  ^iMiAi^r 
then  succeeds.  'The  tides  are  r^datv  the  flood 
coming  from  the  west  and  rising  eight  feet. 

The  Andamans  appear  to  have  been  known  to 

•  the  ancients  under  thef^sanie  InMcB  bonce  for' 
timtBf  whdse  inhaUbttts  were  anthriS)^d|plM^y  add 
are  described  kkiM  t^oAotiof^  iSb^  t^Vels 

•  Mahometans  in  the  ninth  century.  •*  Beyond  the 
two  islands  of  Nudjabalus  (probably  Nicobars)  is 
the  sea  of  Andaman^   The  people^^P  thi»  coast 

eat 
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tax  human  flesh  quite  raw.  They  are  black,  with 
woolly  hair,  and  have  territic  countenances  and 
eyes  ;  their  feet  are  more  than  a  cubit  in  length, 
end  they  go  quite  baked.'' 

Hie  origin  of  tins  race,  dO  tcrtally^difierent  from^ 
the  surrounding  ones,  affords  a  subject  of  inte* 
resting  enquiry.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be 
the  descendants  of  Mosambique  negroes,  thrown 
on  these  islands  by  the  wreck,  of  a  Portuguese 
ship  *y  but  this  idea  falls  to  the  ground*  when  it  is 
recoUected  that  the  description  of  these  islanderi' 
by  the  two  Mahometan  travellers  is  nine  centuries^ 
anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India* 
An  accident  of  this  nature  might*  it  is  true*  have 
happened  to  an  Ar^df  ship  in  the  seventh  century  ;* 
but  It  seems  more  just  to  conchide  that  the  Anda* 
maniaiis  are  of  the  race  of  aboriginal  Oceanic  ne-' 
groes,  met  in  the  Great  Archipelago  to  the  east. 

In  1791  the  EastJndia  Company  formed  an 
establishment  at  Port  Comwallis*  on  the  north 
end  of  the  great  island*  as  a  retreat  for  the  king's 
ships  during  the  N.£.  monsoon  ;  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate,  however,  carried  off  a  number  of 
the  people,  and  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  appearing 
a  more  eligible  situation*  the  establishment  was^ 
'withdrawn ;  and  the  Andamans  stHl  remain  unoc- 
cupied by  Europeans,  and  afl^rding  no  objects  ot 
commerce,  they  are  never  visited  but  by  an  occa- 
sional king's  ship  for  wood  and  water.    The  site 
of  the  cdony  was  beautifully,  picturesque,  the 
harbour  being  a  vast  eaipai^Be  df  water  lgDd*lock<t' 
e4»  and  interspersed,  with  verdant  idands.  On 
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iliX"  t^^c  S.E.  side  of  tlie  island  is  aa  eq[uaUy  exceUenl 
harbour,  named  Fort  Chatham. 

The  channel  which  separate  the  great  and  little 
Andamans  is  called  Duncan's  Passage,  and  la 
nine  leagues  broad,  with  some  islands  in  it  Nar- 
condam  is  a  very  hi^h  barren  island,  twenty  mile^ 
in  circuit,  and  app^ently  volcanic,  its  shape  brndg. 
ih9t  of  a  cone  widi  the  apex  broken  o£ 

Barren  Island  is  a  volcano  In  an  igneous  state, 
and  subject  tb  violent  eruptions,  chiefly  in  the 
S.W*  monsoon  or  rainy  season,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bay;  it  is  small  and  covered  with, 
woody  except  near  die  crater. 


Kiobar 


.  Tlife  NicoBAB  mauds  are  twenty  in  number,* 
finming  a  chain  between  the  Andamans  and  Su- 
matra ;  about  nine  of  them  are  of  some  size,  and 
hence  they  are  named  in  Malay  the  Sambilang^  or 
Inline  Islands.  They  are  in  general  mountainous, 
and  coveoed  with  impenetrable  forests,  in  which 
are  found  the  haringtoimti,  toumefbrtkif  and  boraS" 
stis.  The  vallies  are  fertile,  but  receive  no  other 
cultivation  from  the  natives  than  slightly  turning 
up  .the  soil,  and  planting  the  cocoa  and  areca 
palmst  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  spontaneous 
flruits  are  the  plantain,  papa,  pine  apple,  tamarind, 
mellori,  orange,  lemon,  &c.  The  wild  animals 
are  the  hog,  hog  deer  (hahee-roussa  of  the  Malays), 
]«onk^ys»  squirrels,  and  rats.  The  natives  breed 
agieaft  number  of  hogs,  which,  being  fed  entirely 
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on  cocoft-tiQts,    are  eifcell^nt;  they  have  sSsao  if^p 

plenty  of  poultry.    Among  th^  birds  are  phea- 
sants,  pigeons,  and  doves,  and  the  salan^ane, 
which  builds  its  nest  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocksl'. 
The  bays  abound  in  &h';  ah3  aiiibbigiis'is  s6ine^' 
timeir  fonnd  6fa  die  dioires;  w&idi  ar^ 'a&6  fl^' 
»  quehfed'  by  the  ^^eh  tbMel 

AH  the  larger  Nicobar  islands  are  inhabited  by 
a'  rafce,  differing  both  from  the  natives  of  Hindos- 
tin  and  iiova  the  Malays,  but  approaching  lib^dt' 
to  tlie  latt^.  THeiV  colbur  i&  it'  d^e^'  coppeiv  liier' 
lips  thii^i  ahd'  m6tidi  iiMdc  ;  the  bi^ads  of  new^ 
borti  infants  are  flattened  by  pressing  on  the  occi- 
put, which  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  teetli 
when  they  grdW  to  project  outward ;  their  hair  k' 
long'  aiid  black*  they  haye  little  beard,  iM.  shaVe 
the  ^yebrbwis;   Their  dbtfain^  is  a  strip  Of'  cMttt 
of  the  bark  of*  a  tree  roilnd  the  middle.'  Their 
huts  resemble  bee-hives,  raised  off  the  ground  ten 
feet,  and  entered  by  a  trap-door  below,  through 
whidi  the  ladder  that  s^ves  to  asCend'by  is  drati^" 
uj)^  tliey  are  thatfehed  niitli  thc^  leayes  df  th^' 
cbcoa  palm:   Ten'cJf  twelVfe  df  thA^  MtS'fonft'  a:^ 
village,  and  they  arc  only  met  on  the  shores,  the' 
interior  being  covered  with  impenetrable  wood  alid* 
utiitihaltited.    The  men  atcl  indoletit,  otfliging  the 
v&m^n  t6  cxdtiYate'ih^  groutfdi  ^  toiff  in  tK^^* 
cano^,  wfiil^'the^  ainiite'fl/Mis^H^'Ming,  iit-^ 
wliich  a  harpoon  or  sp^aV'alon^'  is  used,"  fbr  they 
have  neither  nets  nor  hOoks  and  lines;  the  fi^lfing^'* 
time  i^  the  night,  when  thej^  light  fires' in;  their  ' 
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Mui^ges  amongst  these  people  aie  mutual 
~  '  ODiumt,  but  the  man  can  put  away  his  wife  and 
take  another  at  his  pleasure.  Adultery  is  punished 
with  death  when  the  female  is  of  higher  rank  than 
lier  lover,  but  among  men  of  the  same  class  it  is 
common  to  lend  each  other  their  wiv^  for  a  leaf 
of  tobacco  ;  barrenness  is  a  great  stain,  and  the. 
odium  k  only  got  rid  of  on  the  birth  of  the  third 
child.  They  are  subject  to  few  diseases,  and 
when  ill  take  no  internal  medecines,  but  rub  th^ 
body  with  oil»  while  the  priest,  who  is  also  tiie 
physician,  repeats  an  incantation.  Their  langua^ 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Malay ;  their  amusements  are 
dancing  and  monotonous  and  melancholy^  vocal 
music,  for  tliey  have  no  instruments  except  tlie 
gong.  They  have  no  other  religion  than  a  super* 
stitious  belief  in  evil  spirits.  They  bury  tlie  dead 
dose  to  the  huts,  s&er  the  relations  have  howled 
'  over  the  corpse  for  several  hours,  and  in  the  grave 
are  deposited  areca,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  victuali?. 
The  names  of  the  dead  are  never  repeated,  but 
an  annual  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  graves, 
which"  consists  in  the  women  taking  out  the  skulJ, 
washing  it  in  cocoa-nut  liquor  and  an  infusion  of 
safiron,  and  again  replacing  it  in  tlie  grave ;  th^ 
following  day  several  hogs  are  sacrificed,  with 
whose  blood  the  men  smear  their  bodies,  devour  , 
the  meat,  and  wash  it  down  with  fermented  todthf 
till  quite  drunk,  when  they  sometimes  faU  out  and  , 
fight,  but  as  their  only  weapons  are  sticks,  lives  , 
are  seldom  lost;  for  the  rest,  they  are  said  to  be 
biospitable;»  honesty  and  strict  to  their  word.  Some 
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JhanA  miflsfamaries  wluiieiiisniedacoiiaidenible 
time  at  KatehaH,  had  no  saccesa  in  bfinging  ihem 

to  Christianity. 

The  objects  the  islands  afford  for  commerce  are 
'€Ocoa>nuts  (which  are  esteemed  the  best  in  India) 
and  cowries^  but  th^  are  OfsAj  taken  offby  ooca* 
ffonal  vessels  passing  to  other  places. 

Camicobar,  the  northern  island,  is  six  miles 
long  and  five  broad,  low  and  level ;  it  is  well  peo- 
pled, having  many  villages  on  the  sliores,  of  iiileen 
to  twenty  huts»  eadi  containing  twenty  persons  or 
upwards*  Batty  Malve»  or  Bali-mahiy  also  called 
the  Quoin,  from  its  shape,  is  not  above  four 
miles  in  circuit,  and  is  composed  of  rock  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  producing  only  shnibs 
and  stunted  trees ;  it  has  neither  iniiabitants  nor 
fresh  water.  Chowry  is  a  singular  little  isiand» 
not  dl>6ve  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  scarcely  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  except  at  one  end, 
where  is  a  perpendicular  rock,  towering  above  the 
cocoa-nut  and  otiier  fruit  trees  that  cover  the  low 
)and :  the  islanders  breed  abundance  of  hogs. 

Teressa  is  four  leagues  long  and  one  and  a  half 
broad,  elevated  at  each  end  and  low  in  the  mid* 
die;  it  is  inhabited.  Off  its  S.E.  end  is  Bompoka, 
a  little  mountain  island,  whose  women  are  remark* 
able  for  being  much  fiurer  than  ^  the  other  Kieo- 
barians.  lUlanchong  is  about  ibiir  leagues  long 
and  one  broad,  forming  a  high  rugged  moc^tain, 
and  only  inhabited  by  criminals  driven  from  the 
pther  islands.  . 

7  3  Camort^. 
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Camortfi  is  five  leagues  long  and       broad ;  it 
jB  con^pp^d  of  tf^o  peninsulas^  p^'^^  ^7  ^ 
goon  on  the  west.  Among  the  trees  w\ih  wbicli 
i|i  covered  is  the  popn,  used  in  .  India  for  m^ts. 

It  has  some  very  fruitfiiJ  spots,  but  is  thinly  inha- 
l^ited,  and  water,  which  is  piocuced  ffom  wellsi 
is  scarce  in  the  dry  season. 

•|?xincutt(»  is  low  leyfl  i^lfnd»  close  tp  tbe  east 
side  of  Caniort£^ ;  It  is  enticely  cover^  with  the 
f  ocoa  and  areca  palm. 

Nancowry  Island,  off  the  south  end  of  Camor^ 
^a,  is  ibur  miles  in  circuit,  rugged  and  uneveni 
^finding  in  limestone  tl^ckl^  vopded,  ao4 
^tji  fe^  inhabitants.  Th^  channel  between  tius 
i^bind  and  Camorta  forms  the  hiu^bonr  of  Nan- 
cowry,  capable  of  sheltering  a  large  fleet  from  all 
njfinds.  The  Dai^e^  hoist  a  flag  her^,  but  three  or 
|pur  l^QVa^vian  missionaries  are  the  only  Euro- 
]|^eaDs  I  and  as  we  h^ve  before  Aoticed,  theic  mis*, 
$ion  is  by  no  means  successful* 

Katchall,  or  Tillanchool  Island,  is  nine  leagues 
in  circuit,  moderately  elevated,  and  covered  with 
^Qod.  Meroe,  or  Passage  Island,  is  small  and 
low,  three  leagues  N.W.  of  the  little  Nioobar. 
The  two  southernmost  islands  are  called  the  Utde 
apd  Great  Nicobars  or  Sambilangs.  The  Little  Ni- 
cobar  is  four  leagues  long  and  two  broad,  mode- 
lat/^  eliBvated  ;  its  i|^bitants  are  more  skj^.  tiiaqi 
t%  9^r.  isbmdersy  seldqm  vi^ting  passing  lihipa. 
'^f  strict  between  the  little  and  Great  Nico^mt. 
is  name4  St.  George's  channel,  and  is  tliree  miles, 
\  broad. 
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braad»  but  the  bottom  is  foul,  and  the  current  sets 
strong  throu^  it;  whence  ships  prefer  the  Somh 
brero  channel,  between  Nancowry  and  Meroe. 

Great  Nicobar,  the  southernmost  island,  is 
Uie  largest,  being  ten  leagues  long  and  four  to 
five  broad,  and  so  elevated  as  to  be  seen  twelve 
leagues ;  it  is  less  known  thnr  the  other  iahmdy 
being  out  of  the  usual  track  of  ships  to  or  &Qm 
the  strait  of  Malacca.  '  - 
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SUJfATKA. 

sum^M,      Tbb  Island  of  Sumatra  appeare  to  have  beta 
vaguely  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 

Jaba-Diu,  or  Isle  of  Barley.  It  was  known  to  the 
Arabs  by  the  name  of  Laman^  and  Saborma.  Marc 
Paul  notices  some  of  its  kingdoms*  and  caUs  it 
Jjit^  JittJo,  Borneo  being  his  Great  Java.  Ac- 
cording to  Marsden,  the  natiYes  have  no  general 
name  for  this  land,  nor  do  those  of  the  interior 
know  it  to  be  an  island. 

The  Island  of  Sumatra  is  separated  from  the 
Malay  peninsula  by  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  Ita 
extent  from  Achen  Head  on  the  N.W.  to  Hog 
Point  on  the  S.E.  is  916  miles,  and  its  medium 
breadth  180,  being  cut  by  the  equator  nearly  in 
the  middle,  extending  to  5°  20'  N.  of  that  line,  and 
to  5^  63'  S. 

A  chain  of  mountains,  sometimes  double,  some* 
times  treble,  runs  through  its  whole  length  from 
N.W,  to  S.E.  On  the  west  side,  this  chain  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  to  the  sea  than  on  the 
east,  the  low  land  to  its  foot  being  no  where 
more  than  twelve  miles  broad  on  the  former. 
The  highest  summit,  named  Mount  Ophir  by 
the  Europeans^  is  diicctly  under  the  line,  and 
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is  13,842  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Many 
of  the  mountains  contain  volcanoes  which  bum 
Irom  time  to  time.  Earthquakes,  the  usual  effects 
cf  each  ipl^nial  fires,  loe  often  felt»  and  hot 
springs  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
volcaQoes.  These  Springs,  in  their  quality/re- 
semble  those  of  Harrowgate. 
.  Between  the  ridges  of  the  mountains  are  im« 
mense  plains,  much  elevated  above  the  sea*  and 
vhere^die  cdd  is  sensibly  felt*  These  are  the 
most  cultivated  and  best  inhabited  parts  of  the 
island,  the  mountains  and  low  lands  being  for 
tlie  most  part  covered  with  impenetrable  forests. 

The  isUnd  contains  many  lakes,  irom  whence 
issae  nmnerous  livers  and  rivulets,  rendering 
this  one  of  the  best  watered  countries  in  the 
world.  The  rivers  on  the  west  coast  are,  how- 
ever, from  the  shortness  of  their  course,  too  small 
and  too  rapid  for  navigation  ;  besides,  thi^  coast 
being  entirely  exposed  to  the  fiury  of  the  ocean, 
the  surf  on  it  is  terrible,  and  tbroiws  up  banks  of 
sand'  before  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  width  ren* 
der  them  inaccessible  to  any  other  vessel  than 
Ipng  boats.  On  the  east  coast,  on  the  contrary,  the 
QiQuntains  bemg  iarther  inland,  the  rivers  luive  a 
longer  course  over  a  plain  surfac^  and  coiy»> 
quently  carry  more  water,  and  wilii  a  geiitler  cur- 
rent to  the  sea :  besides,  this  side  of  the  island 
being  sheltered  by  the  Malay  peninsula,  the 
xnouths  of  the  rivers,  are  more  free  trom  banks,  and 
ci^ai^le  of  udmittuig  bige  vessds* 

The 
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The  dimate  of  Sumatra  is  more  teiiip€HNite  tiuia 
diat  of  many  countries  &rther  £r6m  die  equator* 
the  thermofBeter  seldom  rising,  in  the  shadei 

above  8/5^,  and  at  sun  rise  it  is  commonly  at 
70^.  In  the  ekvi^ted  plains^  the  degree  of  cold 
is  sufficient  .to  feqnire  finss  in  the  monmig*  Be- 
fore sun-rise»  the  moaataias  are  enveloped  in  a 
fog  of  such  density,  that  its  extremities  may  al- 
most be  defined  l^y  tlie  touch,  and  it  is  seldom 
dissipated  till  three  hours  after  sun^rise.      . . 

.  Thun^  and  lightning  are  so  common  as 
mast  iia  be  peipetuaU  partici^ly  during  the  west 
monsoon,  when  tibe  lightning  dsnrting  from  every 
point  of  the  horizon,  seems  to  set  the  heavens  in 
a  blaze,  while  tlie  thunder  agitates  the  earth  with 
a  motk)n  similar  to  that  caused  by  an  earth^piake. 
1»  the  Si£.  monsoon,  the  flashes  are  longer^  bat 
bM  so  frequent,  and  the  thunder  only  growk  iat 
the  atmosphere. 

The  soil  is  generally  a  reddish  argillaceous 
earth,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  o£  vegetable  mould, 
and'  when  left  a  yesv  without  cultivation  it  is 
oovered  widi  brushmod.  On  tiie  wesf  side  of 
tiie  island  are  large  tracks  of  marsh,  formed  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  in  the  west  mon- 
soon. > 

The  mumral  prvdliotioiia'of  Sumatsra-  are  gcHA^ 
oopper,  bkxdD-tiny  iron,  coal;  sulphiar,  oefares>  of 
aaveral  colours,  and  petroleum. 
.  No  country  in  the  world  can  boast  a  richer  ca- 
talogue of  vegetable  productions  tluia^  this^  i9land  ; 
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^  these  ibe  pepper  plimt  first  d^mrw  QOtioew  ^IS!^ 
as  supplying  by  far  the  greatest  portkm  of  the 

export  trade.  The  camphor  tree  also  affords  a 
CQUSui^r^ie  commercial  object ;  it  is  only  found 
on  the  aprth  si4e  of  the  island,  where  it  grow9 
^tlKVit  cuitivatiop ,  tp  the  sise  <|f  the  largest 
forest  tsee.  To  prooufe  the  campl^ory  the  tree  if 
cut  down  and  split  in  small  pieces,  and  the  cam^ 
phor  is  found  in  little  cavities  in  a  christahzed  form: 
^8  is  called  native  camphor,  and  is  sold  on  the 
mpot  for  six  dollars  the  pound*  It  is  entirely  ex« 
pQrt^4  to  Ch^a»  where  it  prodvces  a  profit  of  cent 
per  cent. 

There  is  also  a  tree  at  Sumatra  which  produces 
a  ]ji<^d  cam^pr,  used  as  a  remedy  in  spraina 
9od  swelliiigs.  It  is  procured  by  mimg  a  traos-i 
Yecse  incision  on  the  tc§e»  and  digging  out  thfi 
wood  tin  a  fade  is  formed  capable  of  holdiy^  a 
quart,  into  this  a  bit  of  lighted  wood  is  put,  and 
the  heat  drawing  down  the  iiuid»  th^  hole  ia 
filed  in  a  night  In  the  same  manner  is  extract- 
ed another  liquid  rosin,  napied  wood  ci^  whicfa^ 
is  used  to  preserve  timber  exposed  to  the  ajr.  The 
tree  which  produces  the  gum-benjamin  grows  in 
the  north  part  of  the  island,  and  the  guqa  is  pro- 
cured by  mfddi^  incisjpns  in  the  h^rkt.&qm.  wiidh 

distils. 

The  cassia*  a  well  knowp  sp^»  p^  eoimii 

cinns^ipon,  grows  in  abundance  and  without  cul- 
ture on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  \  The  rattan 
^rwshes  QopsiderablQ  cargoes*,  chiefly  fpf  -  GUoa*. 

die 
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«MMMw  the  fruifc  of  the  rattan,  which  grovm  in  bunches 
is  eaten  by  the  Malays. 

The  island  produces  cotton,  but  the  cultivation 

of  it  is  confined  to  a  sufticient  quantity  for  domes- 
tic consumption.  The  silk  cotton  also  grows  here 
but  its  fibfe  is  too  short  and  brittle  to  bear  spinning^ 
and  it  is  only  used  to  stuff  mattrasses.  The  areca, 
or  betel-nut,  is  a  considerable  article  of  export 
to  the  coast  of  Coromaiidel.  The  coffee  plant 
grows  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  but  though  the 
same  species  as  that  of  Arabia,  the  berry  is  much 
ii^rior,  probably  from  the  want  of  caie,  or  fiom 
the  constant  humidity  of  the  climate* 

Dammer  is  a  kind  of  resin  or  turpentine,  which 
exudes  abundantly  from  a  large  tree ;  it  is  export^ 
cd  to  India,  where  it  is  used  instead  of  pitch  in 
the  dock  yards.  There  is  also  a  tree  which  pro- 
duces a  gam  resembling  gum  arabic,  and  another 
like  gum  lack,  but  they  are  neglected.  The  fo- 
rests also  contain  a  variety  of  timber  trees,  which 
would  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  a  more  industrious 
people :  such  are  the  ebony,  a  sped^  of  sassafras, 
sandal  and  aloes  wood,  teak,  iron  wood,  and 
tlie  manchineel,  the  wood  of  which  resists  the 
ravages  of  the  white  ants. 

Besides  the  vegetable  productions  which  enter 
into  commerce,  Sumatra  possesses  all  the  fruits 
oi  the  tropics,  together  wMi  many  peculiar  to  the 
Malay  archipelago.  The  mangtistine  is  consi- 
dered by  Europeans  the  most  delicious  fruit  in 
the  world :  it  is  the  size  of  a  middling  apple,  and 
contains  within  a  bard  rind  seven!  kernels 
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eurrounded  by  a  pulpy  melting  substance  full  of 
juice,  and  it  may  be  eaten  even  immoderately 
vithout  danger,  an  advantage  few  other  tropical 
fruits  possess. 

The  dtuian  is  tlie  favourite  fniit  of  the  Malays, 
being  a  powerful  aphrodisiiic.  It  grows  on  a  large 
tree  and  is  sometimes  the  size  of  a  man's  head  ^. 
its  internal  substance  may  with  correctness  be 
compared  to  a  custard  mixed  with  assafeetidat  con* 
sequently  it  is  not  a  fruit  much  relished  by  Euro- 
pL'aiis.  The  jdck  has  a  resemblance  to  the  durian 
internally  :  it  contains  a  number  of  kernels  sur- 
rounded by  a  fleshy  substance,  the  smell  and 
^  taste  of  which  convey  the  idea  of  onions  mixed 
with  honev. 

The  bread  Jriiit,  is  a  favourite  of  the  Malays,  and 
is  eaten  in  slices  boiled  or  roabted  with  sugar  :  tlie 
taste  oi'  this  fruit  is  insipid,  something  resembling 
that  of  an  artichoke  bottom.  The  hiWngbnig  is 
an  extremely  acid  fruit,  in  taste  resembling  the  * 
green  gooseberry.  Tiie  hoisia  a  small  ll  uit  of  a 
pulpy  substance  and  ag recable  taste.  The  brangan 
resembles  tlie  chesnut,  the  cameimg  the  walnut, 
and  the  hattappmg  the  almond*  The  karemboh 
is  a  fruit  resembling  the  billingbing,  but  much 
less  acid*  The  sola  is  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
fig,  containing  an  asidulous  pulp  of  a  fine  perfume. 
The  jamboo  resembles  the  pear  in  sliape,  and  con- 
tains a  white  Heshy  substance  which  has  the  odour 
of  the  rose.  The  carassol  is  a  mealy  fruit  ihp 
«;»  of  a  pear.  The  rhambootan  exter^ially  resem- 
bles 
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tew*,   ixies  the  £ruit  of  the  arbatus'^  it  coiMaiiut  an  add' 
but  vety  agreeable  pulp. 
These  are  but  ar  few  of  die  most  eeTebratedfhuts^ 

of  the  Malay  archipelago,  which  is  said  to  pw 
duce  300  species,  from  the  jack  weighing  50  lb.  to 
die  beriy .  Nor  is  it  to  fruits  alone  that  nature  has' 
confined  her  bouiiQr  in  the  vegetable  reign,  she; 
^     has  in  tliese  isiands  perfumed  the  atmosphere  with 
innumerable  flowers  m  an  unceasing  succession, 
and  which  are  carefully  cultivated,  the  Malays 
being  passionately  ibnd  of  them ;  particularly  the 
women,  of  whose  dress  they  form  the  greatest 
osmament.  . 

Rice  forms  the  chief  vegetable  food  of  the 
Malays,  and  consequently  its  cultivation  is  most 
attended  to.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  named  from  the 
places  of  its  growth,  the  mountain  and  swamp 
rice ;  the  former  being  the  best,  but  gives  a  less 
return.  The-  Malays  have  a  name  to  distinguish 
this  grain  in  its  different  states  ;  thus  the  seed  is 
named  paddy ^  the  grain  husked  as  we  receive  it, 
broSf  and  boiled  musy. 

Next  to  rice  th^  cocoa^m  is  the  principal 
olgect  of  cultivation,  though  it  is  not  employed 
in  the  various  uses  as  in  India,  the  Sumatrans 
possessing  substitutes  wliicli  are  not  tbund  there. 
Its  pulp  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  their 
disl^s,  and  its  consumption  is  immense;  thejr 
also  eactract  its  oil  to  anoint  themsdves,  and 
drink  the  toddy,  and  make  brooms  of  its  leavelr. 

Thesago-palm  of  two  kinds  is  also  cultivated, 

though 


tbough  it  does  not  here  make  any  coAsiderable 
piurt  of  tb^  food  any  mme  than  naia^  which 
is  only  eatam  roasted  while  green. 

The  bet^^nut  and  leaf  form  a  conetderable 

article  of  cultivation  as  well  for  export  as  for  home* 
comumptiou.    Tobacco  is  also  raised  in  small 
q|iiBWlal:iei»  bull  they  have  no  method  of  preparing 
it.   Tbtty  likswise  enhiimte  the  sogareaney  anii. 
boil  its  juice  into  a  thick  syrup,  but  thehr  sugar, ' 
or  j agree,  is  chiefly  made  from  the  toddy  of 
the  cocoa,  and  sago-palms.    In  their  gardens  are* 
ajbvayv  found  $dbundance  of  Cayenne  pepper  and' 
tnnnenc  far  theiff  cnrrysy  yams^  sweet  potatoes,. 
French  beans,  and  trtpjalk.   The  coriander  and' 
cardamum,  as  well  as  the  palma  christi,  gi'ow 
wild.    The.  mulberry  tree  is  reared  for  the  rais- 
ing silk-worms,  and  a  laige  quantity  of  hmp  19^ 
pvodoeedf  net  to  maoufectnre  but  tO'smofte  r  if  is 
named)  Bang  and  haa  an  inebriating  quality. .  A 
number  of  medicinal  plants  are  also  cultivated. 

The  domestic  animaN  are  tha  horse,  cow,  bufl 
falo,  sheep,  goat,  hog,  dog,  and  cat.    The  horses 
are  very-  small  but  extremely  hardy  and  Bsryr 
they  ace  esteemed  in  iStie  EngKsh  settlement?  in 
India,  as  Shetland  ponies  are  in  London,  and  are 
chiefly  exported  from  Achen.     The  cows  and 
sheep  are  botlt  very  small  races.    The  buffalo  * 
ia  the  only  beast  employed  in  labour,  and*  is  used" 
in  the*  Gait  and  plough :  though  naturally  lazy  and'' 
obstinate,  it  becomes  docile  by  habit,  and  is  led'* 
with'  uo  other  bridle  than  a  thong  through  the ; 
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nostril  f  it  is  however  so  delicate  as  to  be  incapable 
of  bearing  the  least  extraonimaiy  &ligde.  The 
milk  of  the  bufblo  fiinddies  the  greater  part  of- ' 
the  butter  used  by  Europeans  hm,  as  well  as  on 
the  continent  of  India. 

The  wild  animals  are  elephants  which  over-run 
the  country,  herding  in  lsa:ge  troqps  and  doing 
great  jdamage»  destroying  evea  the  traces  of  culti- 
Tiation  by  barely  walking  over  the  fields.  Young 
plantain  trees  and  sugai-caiies  are  their  favourite 
food,  and  their  passion  for  the  latter  is  often  made 
the  means  of  their  destruction*  by  introducing 
p<uson  into  the  crevices  of  thecanes.  The  natives 
do  not  attempt  to  domesticate  them» 

The  rhinoceros  is  also  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and 
his  hom  is  greatly  sought  after  as  a  supposed  anti- 
dote against  poisons. 

The  tiger  is  the  king  of  the  Sumatra  forests^ 
and  pushes  his  sapguinaiy  devastation  even  to  the 
inllages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  often  carries 
off  in  tlie  open  day.  From  a  superstitious  idea 
that  these  animals  are  animated  by  the  souls  of 
their  ancestors^  tlie  Malays  hesitate  to  kill  them 
until  they  have  suffered  a  persooal  injury  &Qm 
them  ;  when  they  wage  every  kind  of  war  against 
them  by  traps,  snares,  &c.  and  tlie  European 
factors  give  a  considerable  reward  for  their  de- 
struction in  their  vicinity.  The  other  wild  animals 
are  small  black  bean^  the  otter»  sloth,  stinkard, 
porcupine,  armadillo^  wild  hog,  deer^  particu- 
larly the  little  animal  called  the  hog  deer»  and' 
which  is  one  of  those  tliat  iUnu^  the  bezoar, 

the 
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<ke  nvmk^  of  naay  spedes^  the  jfoLe  cat,  tig«r 
^  cat,  jmd  civet»  squirrel,  rat,  mouse,  and  bats  of  a 
very  large  size,  having  a  head  something  resem* 
bling  a  fox,  whence  they  ,are  called  flying  fortes 
(draco  voUms). 

The  hqipopotamus  is  found  ioithe  marshes,  and 
Iba  riven  are  infoted  mUsL  idligators ;  and  though 
they  daily  destroy  ^e  natives  while  bathing,  the 
frequency  of  these  accidents  does  not  make  them 
more  cautious.  This  animal  is  also  held  in  a 
kind  of  religious  reject,  whidi  prevents  their 
destrojing  them. 

•  .  Among  the  long  list  of  birds  observed  at 
this  island,  the  Sumatran  pheasant  surpasses  even 
the  bird  of  paradise  in  plumage,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  it  alive  for  any  time.  The  com- 
voon  pheasant  is  also  plenty,  as  are  swans,  two  or 
three  kinds  of  pigeons,  parrots,  and  parroquets^ 
innumerable  and  of  every  species,  particularly 
cockatoos,  kite,  crow,  plover,  snipe,  quail,  wild^ 
duck,  teal,  water  hen,  wood  hen,  'much  larger 
than  the  dpni^stic,  lark,  sea-lark,  curlew,  paddy 
bird  the  size  of  the  qtarrow  and  equally  injurious 
to  the  grain,  the  dial  bird,  the  minor  the  size  of 
the  black  bird,  which  imitates  the  human  voice 
with  more  accuracy  than  any  other  bird.  The  - 
owl,  the  starling,  swallow,  king's  :S8her,  the  rbi^ 
noceros  bifd,  so  named  from  an  excrescence  pror 
jectipg  fiom  the  root  of  ita  bill  $  and,  finally, 
the  common  domestic  fowl,  one  species  of  which 
ha3  black  bone%  and  is  much  esteemed  for  its 
aupenor  delicacy*  The  island  does  nqt  produce 
TCGL.  m.  z  asinine 
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k  iingte  itnging  bird.  Hie  didy  budi^  IMUiittft 
attempt  to  take  ar^  plovers  and  quidli,  ttMl  Arift 
tfcey  do  "by  nets  placed  on  the  ground,  over  whidi 
they  drive  the  birds,  whose  fleet  get  entangled  in 
the  meshes. 

Tbe  most  eMitnon  teptik  is  the  Bzatd»  -which 
Ittay  be  said  ttV  form  ft  continued  chaitt  ihim  the 
Immense  and  toracious  alligator  to  Hie  liUlte  hoase 

lizard,  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  guanoy  the 
ugliest  animal  in  nature,  and  which  probably  gave 
the  first  idea  of  the  dragon  of  fable,  is  found  heipe 
of  an  enormous  size,  but  is  entii^y  harmlflse^ 
«Ad  ilk  llissii  is  «ak[  to  be  equal  to  that  a  chick- 
en. The  lyiarshes  full  of  frogs  and  toads, 
wliich  form  the  chief  food  of  the  snakes :  the . 
latter  are  as  numerous  as  the  lizard  tribe,  and  of 
flU  ^izesi  from  fttleen  feet  long  downwtods ;  few 
of  them,  however,  seem  to  be  venomous* 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  a  greater  variety 
of  insects ;  amongst  which  the  ants  I'orm  the  most 
conspicuous  tribe.  They  are,  the  destructive  white 
ant,  the  great  ted,  tiireequarters  of  anifichk^» 
the  common  red  ant  or  pfeifliire,  tlie  great  ^hate 
ant,  and  the  common  and  small  blade  ant. 

The  coasts  offer  an  immense  quantity  of  excel- 
lent fish,  which  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  natives.  Besides  tmasHoitk  method 
xX  taking  diei6,  tfency  throw  4Mo  the  "Seft  Ao  foot 
of  a  plaAsit,  whkh  Itiis  a  Strang  nhrtotic  qwJliy, 
and  produces  the  appekiteioe  ci*  death  upon  the 
^h,  which  iloat  on  the  <6iB^aco^  andr^re  taken  out 
with  tiie  band. 

*'  niere 
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luges  jur^  always  gitjuated  op  the  banks  q(  a  rivjer 
pr  lake,  fov  the  advantage  of  bathing  and  trans- 
l^rting  their  goods :  they  are  generally  on  an  e\er 
ipoty  /s^rrouii^ed  ffi^  fruit  tre^»  an4  forg^.- 
ing  a  8quar«^  wHh  fi  larg^  p«^U jc  place  jof  ^s^mfaly 

the  inid<Ue.  The  bouses  jure  naised  on  posts, 
pix  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  entirely 
constructed  of  tlic  bamboo ;  the  sides  or  wallf 
l^ei)3|g  9f  larg^  bamboos,  split  dpwn  one  side  an^ 
|iresfiif^flat|  the £bor  (»f  l^ge ones wlu]||e,  as.rjiS- 
placed  dose  togi^ther^  and  coyered  ^iv^tb  laihf 
o£  the  same,  two  inches  wide^  over  ityhich  sa^ 
placed  mats.  Tlie  covering  is  usually  of  palni 
lef^y^,  and  the  ja&cen);  k^y  a  single  large. b^mhoi^ 
wi/ah  fio^'^  cvt  in  it  Wj4ff^  ^  4x>es.. 

T|)e  $ii|^yitia|9a  are  ^49¥r.  th^  loiij^le  sjze,  mif^ 
emaU  liai^,  but  mdl  proportioned.  In  infancy 
^eir  noses  are  flattened,  their  heads  compressed^ 
and  tjjeir  e^fs  puHed  till  t^hey  stick  straight  out 
^EQfn  the  he^.  Their  eyes  are  black  and  HyeLy, 
and  strikingly  resemble  thflj^  of  the  Chinese; 
thjeir  half  long*  thick,  and  very  bl^ck ;  the  men 
cut  it  short,  but  the  women  allow  it  to  grow  to 
li^ir  feet.  Both  sexes  eradicate  the  hair  from 
pvery  pm'|.  qf       /?Rdy  feut  the  jifadj  ^d  XUe 

wap^flf  ,^lic^y :  l^ds^f^pTOed  by  rubbing 

the  parts,  when  the  hairs  first  begin  to  appear,  • 
^th  quick  lime,  >sj(^ich  destroys  the  roots,  and 
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imii.  its  appearance^  is  carefully  plucked  out  widi 
tweazers,  which  they  always  'carry  about  themf  !fep 

the  purpose.  Their  colour  is  a  copper,  deeper  or 
lighter  according  to  their  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
their  vicinity  to  the  sea.  Many  of  the  women  are 
not  darker  than  the  female  peasants  of  die  south 
of  Europe,  but  they  are  disgustingly  ugly. 

The  original  clothing  of  the  Sumatrans  was 
composed  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  beat  to  a  certain 
fineness,  as  is  still  practised  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands ;  at  present,  however,  they  have  universally 
adopted  the  use  of  cotton*  The  criss,  which  is 
their  principal  weapon,  and  whicli  they  never,  even 
when  sleeping,  lay  aside,  is  a  poignard,  the  blade 
fourteen  inches  long,  not  straight,  nor  yet  regu- 
larly curved,  but  in  an  undulating  line,  which 
renders  the  wound  made  by  it  very  dangerous. 
The  handle  is  of  ivory,  or  of  hard  wood,  inlaid 
with  gold  or  other  metal,  and  represents  nearly 
the  Egyptian  Isis.  The  value  of  tliese  weapons  is 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  they  have 
killed ;  but  the  custom  of  poisoning  them,  common  ' 
formerly,  is  now  unknown. 

Unmarried  girls  are  distinguished  by  a  fillet 
half  an  inch  broad,  of  gold  plates,  which  surrounds 
the  head,  and  by  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver  on 
the  wrists.  Children  of  both  sexes  wear  small 
inlver  money,  strung  on  threads,  hung  round  thet^ 
necks ;  and  girls,  before  they  are  considered  old 
enough  to  be  clothed,  wear  a  silver  plate,  in  the 
shi^e  of  a  heart,  hung  to  a  silver  chain,  round  the 
neckf  so  that  the  plate  hangs  down  before.  The 

women 
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women  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  stmurt, 
Boprmng  dew  as  a  cosmetic,  and  particularJy  a| 
incnwaiiHg  their  hair ;  hence  they  cpUect  it  with 
great' care  before  sun^riie.  * 

Both  sexes  have  the  custom  of  grinding  theu 
teeth  with  a  kind  of  whetstone,  some  entirely 
down  to  the  gums,  others  only  to  a  point,  and 
others  content  themselves  with  getting  rid 
of  the  enamd ;  they  then  stain  them  a  jet  bkck 
with  the  empyreomatic  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut  shdL 

The  men  sometimes  insert  a  gold  plate  over  tlie 
lower  teeth,  or  wind  gold  wire  round  them.  At 
die  age  eight  or  nine  the  girls'  ears  are  pierced ; 
a  ceremony  whkh  necessarily  precedes  marriage, 
and  which,,  as  well  as  that  of  grinding  the  teeth, 
is  usually  accompanied  by  a  feast.  Persons  of 
rank  let  tlieir  nails  grow  to  an  enormous  length, 
particularly  those  of  the  index  and  little  finger, 
and  sometimes  stain  them  red. 

In  the  arts  and  sciences  the  Sumatrans  have 
made  but  little  progress,  and,  indeed,  their  natural 
indolence  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  their 
improvements.  Their  greatest  ingenuity  is  shewn 
in  the  making  fillagree  work  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  they  do  mth  astonishing  elegance^  and 
with  the  riMlest  tools ;  their  principal  being  usually 
a  piece  of  iron  hoop,  which  they  form  into  an  in- 
strument  to  draw  out  the  wire.  Their  compasses 
are  two  nails  attached  together  at  the  heads ;  their 
enidble  a  piece  of  an  old  earthen-pot and  their 
bellows  a  hollow  reed,  which  they  blow  through. 
Their  manufacture  of  iron  is  confined  to  the 
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simplest  instruments  of  husbahdry  and  catp^nt^fsi' 
tools,  ndr  havt  they  arrivMlat  ttie  use  of  iAnt  iiiif  i 
heUte  th^il'^rki}  in  imk  cliMr)^ 
very  tedious.   Their  glue  ill  6f  tocfab 

of  bufTaloes'  milk  and  quick  littib,  and  is  much 
Stronger,  and  less  alfected  by  humidity  than  our 
glue.  '  ' 

Their  i^ei  att^  ibtt&b  ki£  k  ir^tshl^  subst^tici^, 
named  ^'<n>,  igtfviMdp^  tH^  imiik  A 

species  tJf  the  sa^  ^Im,  ^nd  Exactly  resembl^fii 
horsehair.     They  draw  thread  from  ii  species  of' 
the  nettle  and  several  other  vegetables. 

They  ihfaiufactur^  silk  aiid  edttdh  ^oth,  iHildk 
tliey  die'witli  col6un  e5cM^d  firblh  v^e^]^ 
Thfeir  oil  is  procured  bjr  ^x^Jressidn  ft-orti  the  jHfl^ 
of  the  cocoa-nut ;  their  candles  or  torches  af^ 
small  bamboos  filled  with  dammer.  They  manu- 
fkdtui^  pmpowder,  but  of  an  ihfetior  qtUdily ;  ^tid 
their  jagreCf  or  sugar*  id  the  juice  tdf  die  sagD^^i^dMv 
fMkd  tb  'k' bofisistentcjr  and  fbM^  into  <^es.  > 
Their  method  of  makitl^  skit  is  extremely  imp6K 
ftct ;  they  light  a  large  fire  on  the  sea  beach,  and 
^rinkle  it  continually  with  seH  4ater,  the  aqu^tl^ 
Whidi  fesbkpbig  in  i^ti^  Vm&  %ldt  "pft- 
bif^itatfed  tnntnig  itjrfles,  SAtttcft  is  fettflecMiS  ih 
*  close  baskets  ;  sea  watei*  is  poured  ovfer  it  till  all 
the  {)krticles  of  salt  are  separated  and  fall  with  the 
Water  into  a  ve^el  placed  benekth  the  basket :  the 
tetter,  tiitis  i^pr^^a^ti^  h  1>dil^d  until  the  sah 
fttlnis  'chi'ystals  'dli  'Afe  'lM>ttdin  aid  sidiss  t)f  'fh^ 
Vtjfe^sl.  They  atre  entirely  ignorant  of  paiiititig  or 
designing,  and  the  little  sculpture  seen  among 

them 


them  is  grotesque  and  without  meaning.  In  the 
xnanul^ture  of  mats  and  baskets  they  are  neat  and 

.  llie  fffithiB^stical  knoviedge  of  the  Sbmajtniiia 
extends  no  farther  than  the  multiplicatian  or  diin« 
sion  of  any  number  under  10,000,  by  a  single  cypher. 
They  have  so  word  to  expijosg  any  number  ab<m 
liO,Q0Q(  and  in  their  tcading  accounta  istkej  assist 
aiaiaory  Jby  kiioiU  formed  oil  a  cord* 

Their  diviaiQit  of  time  is  into  the  lunar 
354  days,  or  twelve  lunar  months  of  twenty-nine 
4ays  and  a  half  each ;  their  more  usual  method  of 
cmputing  time  i8»  however,  by  their  rice  harvest 
Tbabr  Moiha  are  not  divided  into  meks;  but 
nirhen  they  want  to  specify  a  particular  day,  tfiey 
do  it  by  the  age  of  the  moon  on  that  day.  The 
hour  of  tlie  day  they  make  known  by  pointing  to 
tjie  sun*a  situation  at  that  time :  and  this  is  subj^t 
te  little  jefrar,  as  Ae  sun  pursues  his  course  in  an 
unvarying  line.  ' 

Their  knowledge  of  astronomy  is  confined  to 
calculating  the  moon's  phases,  and  they  salute 
the  new  moon  with  a  discharge  of  cannon,  whether 
visible  or  not  Venus  they  do  not  know  to  be 
the  same  planet,  when  it  preoedes  qr  Ibllows  4he 
sun.  During  an  eclipse  they  make  a  horrible 
noise  on  sonorous  instruments,  as  they  say,  to  pre- 
vent one  of  the  luminaries  being  devoured  by  the 
other.  daik  appeanmoe  in  the  moon  they 

suppose  'to  he  a  niaa  continually  employed  spin- 
ning cotton,  which  a  raj  ^each  n^ht  knaws,  and 
thus  obliges  him  .to  recommence  his  work.  By 
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intmftn.  tliis  metaphor  they  also  describe  a  continual  and 
useless  labour. 

They  have  neither  written  history  nor  ohrono-' 
logy ;  and'  the  memory  of  events  fa  only  preserved 
by  tradition,  and  the  time  of  their  afriv^l,  by 
assimilating  them  to  some  memoraWe  circum- 
stance which  happened  at  or  near  the  same  time. 

Their  knowledge  of  medicine  is  confined  to 
the  virtues  of  a  few  simples,  which  every  one  is 
acquainted  with,  and,  consequently,  is  hii  own 
physician. 

The  Sumatrans  are  subject  to  two  kinds  of 
leprosy;  the  first  is  the  true  elephantiasis,  the 
ether,  though  very  disgusting,  is  not  a  daogmnis 
malady*  Those  afficted  with  the  fonner  are  m* 
stantly  driven  from  their  village  into  the  woods, 
where  their  relations  supply  them  with  food.  The 
smaU-pox  occasionally  commits  terrible  ravages, 
as  they  have  no  idea  of  inoculation*  The  venereal 
is  common  on  the  coast,  but  unknown  in  the 
intelior;  it  is  cured  by  a  plant  that  produces 
salivation.  They  have  a  curious  method  of  at- 
tempting to  cure  madness :  the  patient  is  put  into 
a  hut,  which  is  set  fire  to,  and  he  is  allowed  to 
make  his  esc^e  as  he  can.  The  fright,  it  is  said, 
sometimes  restores  his  reason.  -  The  inhabitaata 
of  the  high  grounds  are  subject  to  goitres,  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  the  grossness  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  vallies  between  the  mountains. 

The  extent  of  hunlaa  life  amongst  the  Suma- 
trans it  is  impossible  correctly  to  ascertain,  for 
their  total  want  of  chronology  prevents  any  one 

of 
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of  them  from  being  able  to  tell  his  age;   It»  how-  <^m. 
ever,  seems  probable,  that  fifty  years  is  the  general 
period  of  existeiice,  and  that  wxty  is  a  degree  of  * 
uncommon  longevity* 

The  Sumatrans  are  passionately  fond  of  music, 
particularly  that  produced  by  sonorous  instra- 
m^ts ;  they  have  the  ^oi^  of  the  Chinese,  drums, 
Itc  IlMff  wind  instrument  ie  an  imperfect  flute, 
and  they  have^  acquired  the  {mowledge  of  tin 
violin  from  Europeans. 

The  Malay  language  may  be  called  the  Italian 
of  the  east,  being  full  of  vowels  and  liquid  con- 
'  aonanta;  it  is  ebniequently  bi|^y  adiqpted  to 
poetry,  of  wiuoh  the  Malays  are  so  immodeimtely 
fend,  that  three-fourths  of  their  time  is  passed 
in  singing.  *  . 

Their  songs  are  chiefly  flgurative  expressions 
and  prombs  applied  to  the  passing  events^  or 
kyye  'flongs^  either  composed  deliberately  or  hm- 
pfomptu* 

The  following  are  stanzas  of  a  love  song  of  the 
tirstkind. 

Apo  goono  psstiBg  palecto 

GaUo  taedftdangaiitoosttk}  ,  . 

Why  li^t  a  lamp  without  a  wick  ? 

Wl^jnake  love  with  the  eyet  if  there  if  no  intention, , to  kt 

serious  ? 

Thefolloiriii|(  is  a  fimniite  ooq^ 

Inchy« 


« 
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.vf  '  Ipciiy  pi0f  Midi*  MM  ilNlotaDgy 
"fitioir  m^Hfr  W  jago,  Miow  mow  be  mxbf. 

Wben  my  lore  slides  iuto  the  water  (to  batbc) 
1  will  remain  at  a  distance  to  gjfjifucd  her* 

%iiFaitive  I  thus,  if  a  girl  haB  ft  cUld  before;«Mirriag€, 
tl»y  Bay,  "  the  f  ruit  has  come  before  thse  flower 
speaking  of  the  death  of  a  peirson,  k  thj3^ 
Itet  ije  dead  are  dfiiii».tfaaio  that  remain  must 
work ;  dr,  bis  time  was  comobiAit  coold  he  4i»  ? 

Tbt  Malajn  nme  the  Are|i»  ehtraeftor  In  writ- 
ing, but  Bome  of  the  Suniatrans  have  a  distinct 
character.  The  former  use  China  paper  and  an 
ink  0^'  their  own  oompoaitiDD,  but  the  latter  write^ 
MwAetJonk^  wsA  a  yoiatid  iMtarnmnrf,  op  tbg 
bark  of  a  tree  or  on  split  bamboos. 

Tboagh  tke  govemmeot  and  laws  among  <the 
different  tribes  vary  in  some  minute  points,  they 
fawre  a  su&joieBt  xsseariyance  to  hue  bro|j^t  uiider 
a  general  description   Their  nyahs,  suksocw  'V 
chsdli     .vhsMrardeoondoatioB  m^-afeMhrte  de 
jurOf  but  in  fact  their  power  is  limited  hy  their 
wanting  revenues  to  keep  on  foot  a  standing  force 
to  support  their  ai:bto^  attthorijtLV.    The  villages 
are  internally  governed  b^  aa  eledi^  magistrate, 
who  is  a  kkid  of  iiwlwwk  agaiMt  4he  encroach- 
ments of  the  sovereign  ioii'lhe«igiito  9f'4iie*peo|^t» 
•'^Thfe  laws  •erf'* the  "Semfttrans  are  founded  on  an- 
cient customs  handed  down  by  tradition.  Ail 
Oauies  of  ipropt^yoMraiiiHiaity  decMiad  hjrn^'ddhd 
of  arbitration^  each  party  binding  itsdf  toalaier 
h|f  idis  decision  of  the  judges.   All  crimes,  of 

whatever 
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wti/Mfftr  tilMre^  tiiaj  be  commuted  by  fines ;  that 
tt^imttiM^  Plu^  pfopoitteft  to' the  quality  of  die 
fkit^^wMlbMy  ^Spom  SOO  ddlterg,      eighty  for 

the  Commonest  person ;  but  for  a  woman  or  girl  of 
the  lowest  class  the  fme  is  150.  The  man  who 
iWtflieilll^te  wife  is  otlly  subject  to  the  iine,  but 
the'^i^idiiiliriioidlis  ber  bmband  is- punished  vrbh 
4etiitl^9tit  Hit  ft  mpe  is  tw&hty  dollars,  f<n* 
perjiiiy  NWty  dollars  and  a  buffalo  j  for  theft 
twice  the  Valiie  oi'the  article  stolen,  together  with 
twenty  dollars  and  a  bui^o.  If  A  4nan  takes  his 
linlNittVMM^  ifby  kUl  bt^  parties,  but  if 
tie  ptdrttii|r<ifti  man  nte  ite  is  iffy  dolkrs,  and 
iie  WKftf  buiis  «11  oth€«'  reimeaige. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  marriages  amongst  the, 
6uinatfans ;  by  Joojoor,  by  Ambelana,  and  by  Se- 
tnoHdOi  The  mt  is  ^e  mm  piwchase  of  a  gitl 
fiNHbfier  Mif«#»  Md  sbifris  in  A  gitat  measure  the 
iAlve4D^  fter  l(Mbttnd,  wfto  tan  seH  Iter  at  pleasure, 

with  the  precaution  of  maM^g  the  first  offer  to  her 
relations.  The  price  is  limited  to  120  dollars,  but 
teay%edeeiieaseddcOOSdiog'to  circumstances ;  thus 
the  price  of  a  <#idow«isce  mwried  is  but  e^hty 
^dfarilrs,  t^vieis  <AMrl^1tot  riarty:  dollars,  and  so 
goes  on  diminishing  every  time  she  loses  a  husband 
atid  is  disposed  of  to  a  fresh  one.  A  widow  with 
children  cannot  be  married  ag^in  tiii  they  are 
]^vided  for.  If  ia  %i<jk>w  is  l»ft  pregMSt  «he 
ttitsy  be^ispc^  df  «giiB  Imttiediattlj)  but  othnrk 
\vise  i^he        wait  ^ecf  months  and  ten  days.  * 

In  the  marriage  by  Ambelana,  it  is  the  husband 
who  becomes  the  slave  to  the  wife's  fainily»  in- 
stead 
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stead  of  the  wife  to  the  husband's ;  in  this  case  the 
girrs  father  makes  choice  of  a  young  man  usually 
of  inferior  ftmily*  who  tranaftv  all  their  right,  in 
their  son  to  the  fiooily  he  enters.  In  this  marriage 
the  hnsband  can  have  no  property  of  his  own,  not 
even  in  his  children,  and  he  can  be  turned  off  at 
the  pleasure  of  his  wife's  family. 

The  third  kind  of  marriage  by.  Semundo,  is 
contracted  on  the  basis  of  perfect  e^iality  i  tha 
contract  dedaring  that  all  property  is  in  common^ 
and  in  case  of  a  divorce  shall  be  equally  divided. 
This  kind  of  marnage,  which  is  more  consonant  to 
reason  and  more  productive  of  conjugal  felicity  is 
prevailing  over  the  others,  and  is  stroiigly  reooQi^ 
mended  by  the  Engiiph  residents. 
•  The  marriage  ceremony  consists  simply  in  join- 
ing hands  and  declaring  the  parties  man  and  wife; 
then  succeeds  a  feast  in  the  public  assembly  room, 
and  the  evening  is  closed  with  dances  apd  fioag^ 
Dften  extremely  licentious* 

A  man  is  allowed  to  have^as  many  wives  by 
Joojoor,  as  he  can  purchase  or  support,  but  in 
general  poverty  confines  him  to  one. 

The  woman  married  by  Ambelana  has  not  ^  . 
similar  privil^e ;  nor  can  it  take  pUee  in  the  niar* 
riage  by  Semundo^  as  the  property  could  not  in 
that  case  be  equally  divided. 

Female  chastity  is  very  closely  guarded  in  Su- 
n^atra,  for  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  the  fatliers 
to  preserve  the  virtue  their  daoghters,  that  ^y 
pay  peculiar  attention  to  thtur  ^oadnct  before,mar- 
riage:  nevertheless  it  sometunes/bappena  that  the 

daughter's 
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diughter's  mi  exceeds  the  father's  prudence;  sm^  • 
and  in  this  case  tiieiavoured  lover  is  eitiier  obliged 
to  ffiirry  the  girl  by  Joojoor,  or.if  tibe  Mkif  pie* 

keeping  her  he  is  punished  by  a  fine,  and  the 
diminished  value  of  the  girl  is  thus  made  up  to 
the  father.  <  i 

'In  tbe  interior  venal,  proetitiition  is  unknown^' 
on  the  coasts  it  is  as  common  as  in  our .  own  sea-^ 
ports.  Adultery  is  not  frequent,  and  when  it  is 
discovered  the  offended  party  usually  takes  a  per- 
sonal vengeance,  or  else  sinks  it  in  oblivion,  in* 
stead  of  prodaiming  his  injury  by  having  recoufse 
t^dieiaw. 

■  The  ceremony  of  divorce  is  as  simple  as  that  of 
marriage,  and  consists  in  cutting  a  piece  of  rattan 
in  two,  in  the  presence  of  the  parties^  their  rela- 
tittns  and  soaae  of  the  chie&.  The  women  of  Su- 
flurtra  are  not  prolific,  aod&w  aremothers  of  fivsf 
diildren:  these  latter  soon  vdtmtarilyleav^  off  the 
breast,  and  as  their  growth  is  not  impeded  by  any 
kind  of  clotliing,  a  deformed  person  is  scarcely 
to  be  seen.  The  child  on  its  birth  receives  a  name 
lh»n  its  parents-  to  which  it  afterwards  adda  ano- 
tber,  whio|i  is  generally  a  sounding  epithet,  such  as 
Shaker  of  the  World,  &c.  In  some  parts  the 
father  takes  the  name  of  his  son,  with  the  addition 
of  Psk  (abreviation  of  Papa,  father)  as  father 
such  a  ooe^"  it  is  also  considered  pc^to  to  aikhesa* 
a  flsarried  woman  by.  the  name  of  her  eldast>aoot 
with  the  addition  of  Ma  (mother).  The  Sumatrans 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  pronounce  their  own  name, 

i  •  from 
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sumtra,  from  what  cause  is  unknown,  and  when  a  atr^ng^f. 
igj^junt  oi'  tUifi  eoquim  it  of  tb^  tb»y.  r^fir 
fafan  to  aoolinr  pienoiL  In  gpmWuy  to  $^  Wf«<i 
nor  they,  «in  l^iich»  use  the  ^bkd  peiM 
stead  of  the  second,  and  Bubstituie  the  mm^  QV 
title  of  the  person  spoken  to  instead  of  the  pro^ 
inoun :  as,  what  do6&  the  gfintkmao  mtk  ?  wlAad 
ef  what  do  you  wiiby  sif  ? 

Oaming  is  inssj^matdy  MmBe^  hy  the  Smsih 
tcans,  and  dieir  frnvoofite  play  «  widh  dice ;  the 
use  of  wliich  is,  however,  strictly  forbidden  wbfin^ 
the  English  influence  is  prepojaderanl;. 

Cock  fighting  is  also  a  favourite  amusem^t  eif 
tfae  MahySy  and  is  camtd  to  sudileogth^  tiiat 
draghters,  wives,  sisteEs,  and  mothen,  are  often 
staked  on  a  favourite  bird  :  quails  are  also  trained 
to  fight.  The  athletic  anuisements  are  very  few, 
being  coofiued  to  a  load  of  war  danoe^  m  whieh 
Ihey  throw  themsebnes  into  vioient  Gontorttimi^ 
aind  to  atokiQg  an  elastic  hett  Snm  one  to  apeihea 
with  their  hands,  elbows,  knees,  feet,  &c.  in  which 
they  shew  great  dexterity. 

•  Tiie  bumatmns,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
eeateni  nations,  riontifmallir  chew  the  tMstd*  When 
imo  aoqneinlanoies  meet  fot  sabiti^  iAfdl»' 
if  they  are  equals,  is  by  gcntiy  inclining  tfais  body 
forwards ;  but  if  there  is  a  diflerence  of  rai^k,  the 
uj^taai  puts  his  joined  hands  between  t^Mue  of  the 
SDperiet^  and  then  naises  thees  lUi  AiYhee<1< 
Itft  iKtal  is  4ttn  fiMteRlild  lae  see  e^ 
4ie«flsian«  flf  tUs  iioliftefeiB  iwdveoi  eqiMto  n 
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tier  to^flp«ak  t#  Ihn  «iq^^idr  beto^ 

It  is  also  in  betel  that  the  young  men  present 
philtl  es  or  love  potions  to  their  mistresses,  and  as 
ttaMeiupetisuiilly  (Mmipoeed  of  stimukting  drugs,  they 

is^tiKifM^  lulled  up  ill  llie  lettf  of  tile  palm* 40^.' 

The  usage  of  opium  is  universal  amongst  the 
Sumatrans ;  it  is  boiled  in  a  copper  vessel,  stt'ained 
through  a  clotb,  boiled  again,  and  mixed  wiA  A 
dKttem  leaf  eoft  imittli  -1111111  ii  is^of  a  sufficiMit  odO^ 
trfiletiee»  it  is  foiled  dp  in  ]n11s  the  mae  -ef  « 
pea ;  <ftie  them  is  put  into  a  tabe  inserted  into 
the  Extremity  of  a  ])ipe,  which  being  lighted,  tht 
,  opium  pill  is  consumed  at  one  icispinitkMi*  The 
taoke  is  passed  hy  the  nose,  or -even  by  the  eyes 
and  eat8»  ImiiI  tvmr  by  Ite  mi^siik.  '  When  in- 
dttlgcd  te  e»ee»,  tfiis-dtstom  pfodnces  pa- 
roxysms of  phrenzy,  in  which  the  person  thus  af- 
^cted  runs  through  the  streets  and  with  his  crisn 
Miscniiunately  kilk  every  person  he  meets  with, 
181  at  iengtli  lie  «  killed  himself  $  tltt»  is  called 
ftmim^ -a  muckt  attd  where,  tike  English  influence 
prevails  the  guards  have  orders  to  do  instant  exe^ 
cution  on  the  culprit. 

'  Among  these  who  have  adopted  MakoaielaiiiBm 
liie  cfaildrai  aife  idremadsed  4e<twoiHi  lli^.tges^ 
«K«idte«-$  this^<eailed  toiMii^sftelM,  a«ll4s 

^followed  by  a  feast.  - 

The  last  offices  for  the  dead  are  performed  with 
vmch  «ole(Q!iity%   The  bp^y  is  goavey td  'to  -.the 

place 
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flMn.  place  of  intermeut  on  a  board  which  serves  for  a  • 
~  whole  village,  it  is  there  rubbed  over  with  glue, 
andenvdopedinawhitedoth:  a  hole  of  a  certain 
•ise  and  defid^  is  then  dug,  and  at  the  bottom  and 
on  one  side  of  it  the  earth  is  excavated  so  as  to 
form  a  cavity  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  body ; 
thia  being  strewed  with  tresh  flowers  the  body  is 
plaoed  vtk  it»  and  it  is  closed  by.  two  planks  usdted 
tdgeCher  by  thdr  tidies  at  right  angles,  so- that 
one  of  the  planks  goes  over'  the  body,  and  the 
other  closes  the  cavity  on  the  open  side;  the 
grave  is  then  tilled,  and  little  streamers  and  flags 
stuck  round  it,  a  tiee  sacred  to  this  purpose,  beard- 
ing a  white  flower,  is  planted  on  it,  and  also  the 
■Irild  maijcKram.  The  wmnen  who  ftiUcfw  Ae  body 
to  the  grave  express  their  sorrow  in  a  dismal  howl.  . 
At  the  end  of  twelve  months  the  relations  place 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  grave  some  long  ell^ 
ttcal  stoiMs,  which  being  scarce  are  very  dear,  and 
at  th^  same  time  Jcili  ft  bu£blo  and  give  a  ftast, 
.  the  head  of  the  animal  being  placed  on  the  graver 
The  burying  grounds  are  held  in  such  veneration, 
that  it  is  deemed  sacrilege  to  viokte  the  earth  of 
them  even  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  a* 
grave. 

The  tribes  who  have  not  adopted  Mahometan^^ 
ism  have  no  form  of  worship  whatever,  nor  do 
they  appear  to  have  a  very  correct  notion  of  a  fur 
tnre  state  $  they  have  nevertheless  confiised  ideas 
of  supernatural  beuigs,  whom  they  suppose  au& 
at  render  themselves  invisible^  and  Jience 
they  call  them  orcing  aloos,  or  imperceptible 

men^ 
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msaf  tiiey  dhddetbem  into  good  and  eid  geniif 
tlid  foimer  thejr  distinguish  by  the  name  ct  Maimf 
tai,  and  die  latter  b}^  that  of  iSSsi».  '  As  these  aie 

the  names  by  which  the  Arabs  call  their  good  and 
evil  spirits,  it  is  probable  the  Sumatrans  have 
jthence  borrowed  both  them  and  the  idea  itself. 
>  Some^bea  beKeve  tint  old  trees  are  the,  hafai* 
tations  of  spirits,  and  therefore  hold  them  in  great 
veneration,  particularly  the  banyan  tree.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  make  an  offering  to  the 
jea  when  they  see  it  for  the  hrst  time  in  order  to 
proi^itiate  it^  they.bdie^  it  to  possess  a  voluntary 
jBOwerof motion^  andoneef  them  has  been  known 
to  caiTy  a  vessel  full  of  the  sea  water  into  the  in- 
terior with  him,  and  pour  it  into  a  lake,  supposing 
it  would  impart  this  virtue  t0-:its  tranquil,  waters. 
•They  believe  tluit.certaiit  peiaoiis  are  invulnerable^ 
Iaa4       thegr  can  inqMurt  thiB  property  to  inani^ 
mate  things,  such  as  a  ship,  ieCh  .  . 
•    Towards  the  north  end  of  the  island  is  a  tribe 
J  named.  Battas,  differing  so  much  from  the  x^st  of 
-the  islanders  as  to  deserve  a-porticular  mention. 

'.Tluiff  diesB  oooaiats.of  a  coaiae  ootton'gacment 
'of  ^tlnir  owii  niannlaotore,  with  a  bat  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree:  they  are  passionately  fond  of  strings 
of  beads,  and  the  young  women  wear  rings  of 
(ilpck  tin  in  their  eai8»  sometimes  to  the  num- 
iber  ef  .  fi^  in  each. 

"  They  consider  horse  tesh  a  great  luxury,  and 

fatten  those  animals  for  slaughter.    The  houses 
are  constructed  of  large  timber  and  covered  with 
VOL.  isu  12  A  ejoo^ 
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ejoo,  and  consist  only  of  om  great  apartment,  en- 
tered by  a  door  in  flie  centre.  In  thefinrnt  <lf 
•very  hoaae  is  aii  open  buildings  of  eked*  whm 
Ihey  repose  during  the  day,  and'wh^e  the  un« 
married  men  pass  the  night.  Each  village,  which 
seldom  consists  of  more  than  forty  houses,  has  a 
large  public  assembly  roooit  in  whidi  their  ^aasts 
are  beld  aiid  strangers  reeeived,  ivko  are  bece 
trfeated  with  grett  bof^taKty. 

Every  man  may  maiTy  as  many  wives  as  he 
pleases,  and  six  is  no  uncommon  number;  all  of 
whom  five  in  a  large  apaftment,  or  houses  without 
screen  or  partition :  neveiUibless  eacb  has^a  wpe^ 
raite  ireplaee  and  eoMng  utensils,  and  prefiarcn 
her  own  victuals,  and  her  husband's  in  her  turn. 
When  a  man  feels  a  penchant  for  a  girl,  he  makes 
xt  known  to  her  irthei^  and  if  the  latter  agrees  t6 
receive  bink  ap  a  ioih^in-laWy  Ae  pri»  stt^^pad 
naked,  enters  a  balfa,  in  wfakb  the  lover  is  per- 
mitted to  examine  her  ;  and  if  he  finds  her  comme 
il Jbut^  the  price  he  is  to  pay  her  father  is  agreed 
upon.  The  women  are  faere^  indeed^  kss  consi- 
dered Itaiaaioflg  Mob  other  Wiaiali  siiii  ^bsaig^ot 
only  employed  in  domestio  lirudgery,  bat  aho 
obliged  to  cultivate  the  rice ;  while  the  husbaiilde 
pass  whole  days  in  phiying  the  flute  oxowned  with 
garlands  of  ^lowers. 

As  well  as  the  other  tribea  the  ^Bitte  aife 
nrecb  addfctbd  to  gainbling ;  Init  »befe,  -wbi^  a 
man  has  lost  more  than  he  can  pay,  his  creditois 
:8ei2e  and  sell  him  for  a  slav^  and  in  this  manner 

.  .  -most 
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iniost  of  the  native  slaves  have  become  sol    Their  ftpyii 
labourite  amuaemeqt  is  horae-racing :  they  ^idfi 
inthout  a  wuldl^  mi  vith  bisidies  ^xf  sattan. 

'  Tlue  iaognay  mtteii  dia^pKstjpoL.of  tte 
Bftttaa  difler  fipam  Ae  Malay,  and-  a  iaiich  greattr 
nunaber  of  the  former  know  how  to  read  and  write. 
They  are  strictly  honest  in  their  dealings  with  each 
otheTy  but  make  no  soruple  in  phjeatifig  a  stiangec, 
«beB*tl|ey  ace  not  segtn^iiad  bj^  die  iam  of  hasfit- 
laKly,  If hidi  they  strictly  obBOT  <  - 

A  man  convicted  of  adultery  is  punished  with 
death,  while  tlie  woman  is  only  shaved  and  sold  for 
ft  aUv^ i  but  in  thia  case>  as  well^oa  ia  all  others, 
Ae  smiMKjr  redetoi  bia  it^  by  payiog  a.  fipi^ 
MtkfSm  H^e  firio^e  of  adtdteiy,  is  eighty  doUaiiw 
'  The  B^ttas  are  cannibals,  not  from  the  necessity 
of  eating  human  flesh  in  times  of  famine,  nor 
fioom  i:piisidfiring  it  as  deUca|;p  (Sood^  x)n  the  ^coiii 
iiMir«at  itaaAjmiofceseaoiiialy  topramft 
A0.  de|s6titum  Ibejr  hufe  for  octtain  ctimes,  or 
to  satisfy  their  vengeance  agauist  their  enemies, 
the  victims  served  up  at  these  horrible  repasts 
beicig  either  condemned  Ajrimijaals  or  prisonecs 
Jak^n  in  war  ;  the  former,  hammer,  Are  new 
jMfificddf  fin^ftya  theii  fiifijyda  lefiiae  or  are  iiniiHft 
.to'se^em  them,  and  the  priaonca  jof-war  may  be 
jeither  ransomed  or  exchanged. 

The  slightest  provocation  rouses  the  militaiy 
lOKdcar  of  the  Battas,  And  d^y  are  ii^jtantly  in 
ffiss*  .  'P^iritgivpnoiioetothe^eoeBqrii^ 
diwinirnt  %y  £ripg  njiuaketa  rnHk  fprndsr  only 
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MM.  over  their  houses,  by  whieb  it  is  understood  that 

they  give  them  three  days  to  propose  terras  of  ac- 
commodation ^  at  the  expiration  of  which,  if  no 
terms  ave  proposed;  or  not  agreed  to^  urar  is'com^ 
ittcnoed#  Their  ^wara  sometimes  last  two  or  three 
yearsy  for  diey  never  come  to  a  decisive  engage- 
ment, nor  openly  attack  a  village,  but  endeavour  to 
surprizo  straggling  parties.  Three  or  four  conceal 
lihcxDselveB  near  the  road  where  the  enemy  is  ex^ 
pected  to  pass,  and  when  they  see  one  appipedi 
they  ftre  at  him,  and  instantly  take  to  their  heels, 
"without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  effect. 

Their  villages  are  fortified  by  clay  walls,  on  the 
top  of  which  they  plant  bushes.  Outside  of  this 
wall  is  a  ditch,.  wi&  a  range  of  pallisades  at 
each  side ;  and  without'  the  ditch  an  impenetable 
hedge  of  living  bamboos  and  prickly  shrubs,  and 
outside  of  all,  the  ground  is  stuck  full  of  pointed 
bamboos  concealed  by  the  grass.  At  each  angle 
cf  ;tbis  fortification  a  high  tree  is  planted,  which 
serves  as  a  Idok-ont  post. 

<  Their  military  standard  is  a  horse's  head  or  tail, 
rand  their  arms  the  matchlock,  a  bamboo  spear, 
^nd  a  kind  of  sword  or  long  knife,  never  using  the 
'jriss*  They  are  also  supplied  with  pointed  bamboos 
is£  di&rent  sizes^  whidi^  ^dbisn  retreating,,  th^  stick 
^n  the  ground  behind  them,  to  retard  a  pursuit 
'|)y  wounding  the  enemy's  feet. 

£Laving  no  money  all  valuation  is  by  ceirtaia 
siwrchaiMUzes;  thus  in  trader  with  strangers^  thqr- 
fialcidate  by  cakes  of  beqamin*  and  in  the  home 
'  trade 
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trade  by^buflyoes,  com,  &c  and  by  salt  in  small 
twisactioTis,  two  pounds  of  it  being  equal  to  two- 
ptoce  hai£|iemiy«  . 

They  have  Htile  nuire  idea  of  leHgion  than  the 
other  tribes  who  have  not  embraced  Mahome^ 
tanism,  but  they  believe  in  a  beneficent  and  male- 
ficent bein^.to  neither  of  whom  however  they 
render  any  worship,  nor  do.  they  appear  ti»  hav# 
^y  hopes  or  feifrs  respecting  a  fiitifse  state. 
They  have  priests,  whose  business  it  is  to  bury 
.the  dead,  and  predict  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
daysy  which  they  observe  scrupulously.  The  priests 
fibo  predict  the  event  of  th^.ixran  by  die  exami- 
nation of  the  entrails  of  an  animal  (a:tiuffido  or 
fiml  entirely  white),  which  is  sacrificed  previous 
to  commencing  hostilities.  This  is,  however,  a 
dangerous  office  for  the  priest,  for»  if  the  event 
contradicts  his  prediction,  he  is  inevitably  put  to 
death  for  his  ignorance. 

The  Lampoons,  who  inhabit  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  differ  from  the  other  races  in 
their  features,  nearly  resembling  the  Chinese,  and 
i^^k  a  gutteral  dialect. 

In  the  interior  of  the  idbnd  are  two  tribes, 
named  Orang  Cooboo  elid  Orang  Googoo  ;  the 
first  are  sometimes  taken  and  made  slaves  of  by 
the  Sumatrans.  Of  their  manners  we  have  no 
other  knowledge  than  that  they  feed  on  whatever 
the  woods  afford,  eating  indififerently  elephant^ 
rhinoceros,  snakes^  or  monk^ys^  and  that  their 
language  difiers  entirely  from  tliat  of  the  other 
islanders.  The  Orang  Googoo  is  said  to  differ 
'  2  A  3  firom 
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from  the  Orang  Ootai^tonlv  in  the  giftbf  ispe^ljUi 
beings  like  thjiJt  aainial^  tiofffm:^  mit  joi^  h^. 
J$Qth  these  xaces  w  in  very  stfOMI  WMM^  HIS 

lo  lufli^ders  by  Mr/^Mar9d0D,  Wit  given  meMy 
on  th6  testimony  of  sdttie  of  the  Suftwtrans,  who 
^Srm  that  they  have  iQpyai$ioftfti^y  uii^t^/tit^g^S^ 

By  Hit  loriginfa  tiEfMrties  MwlW  (l«  i|wini% 

fHiiices  and  the  English,  the  fanner  hamti  fHi^* 
selves  t6  oblige  all  their  subjects  to  cultivfiite  pep- 
per and  sell  it  tp  the  Elijah  at  ^  iixed  pii<^^ 
.ti^hile  the  latter  weie  ia  retotn  to  pi0i^^ 
fshiefi  uirthdir  fidl  Boverc^Qt)^  |M  to  ip&y  llskk^ 
imitH  duty  oil  the  pe^i^  they  r^e^vm  Smt  l!h(^ 
territories.  Both  the  letter  and  the  spitit  of  Ibese 
^treaties  have,  however,  long  become  dhsol^t 
the .  English  are  the  re^l  M^verei^  S^f  fh^ 
districts  oyer  vhich  their  i^imm  Ha^i^u^  IHliqf 
MsnrpatRin  has,  hoover,  be«i  *€^^^tily  prbkuc, 
tive  of  milch  benefit  to  the  natives  in  general. 
The  English  residents  are  the  mediators  between 
the  chiefs  and  the  people,  henee  the  districts  unde^r 
film .  iBflaenoe  ksi^  miitiiltfnl^ltid  itrtth^udiify, 
fvhile  tiie«drroafidiiigMM^i«  ev&  #tS^8^ ;  'afiiS 
•in  the  English  districts  private  (Jutirrels  ^elfldtti 
produce  those  murders  which  are  their  invariable 
iconseoi^iiees  in  the  pther  parts  of  the  island.  I 
l^totest  to  m  tottbt'^^d  ^  dbi^»  WAixA 
^simsta  peridii  «i|d  ilddMidbiiig^ei  ifei&h  lUfili^iit, 
f«  tliat  you  alone  prevented  iije  from  plunging  this 
priss  into  his  b060tti>?  ^ 
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^flwtov^  of  Aehftt  is  die  capital  of  amm. 
of  the  534116  aftme^  wliich  formerly  held  tlie  £u:st 
link  amoog^  th4Me  o£|kunatra.  It  7s  situated 
two  iadl«i;  iip  A  jivar,  vilhi^  &Ms  into  a  bay  fixe 
biyipfyjfc.^  AdMB  i^iiad,  liwif.W.fMMiiC  ^ 
the  island.  n¥er  is  small,  and  a  bar  crosses 

k,  wbich  closes  It  against  any  ves$el$  larger  than 
floats  at  low  water,  but  -at  high  water  ves^ls  of 
1iurtgr4oai  enter  The  anchorage  is  lafeia^lie 
iMy  w  «ottd  two  Jwietftom  iko  tfiver't  mo^A. 

'The  description  given  of  town  of  Aohen, 
as  it  appeared  to  the  author  of  LeUres  Edifiantes 
in  1 69s,  though  a  little  overchai]ged  for  its  pre- 
sent state,  is  sufiBdentlf  msoarate  to  gM  a  just 
4ilsa  cf  it  koigMe  4o  jronrself/'  says  the  m- 
thor,  a  forest  4t  fsSm  trees,  plantsam,  and 
(bamboos,  through  which  runs  a  fine  river  covered 
wiitli  boats ;  place  in  the  forest  an  incredible  num- 
iber  -of  houses,  eom^Mcted  of  cane,  reedsy  or 
4hiA';  <#H{NMe  ikms  -so-  as  to  ftnn  spmetimes 
«t0tols»  smelincs  dctaobed  ^arte»';  inteipose 
•these  quarters  and  streets  with  fields  and  groves, 
and  people  this  forest  with  as  many  inhabitants  as 
we  see  in  one  of  our  populous  citiesy  and  you 
•fmk  just  idea  -of  Aohen.  It  uppean  like  a 
bndsenpe  fonbed  by-the  imagiQaitioii  of  the  pab- 
*ter  or  the  poet,  in  which  are  combined  all  the  most 
smiling  features  of  the  country ;  all  is  negligent, 
natural,  and -even  a  Httle  savage.  iVom  the  road 
4he  40wa  is  not  pefcei^ed,  4ieiiig  oonoealod  bdiind 
Ae  thiok  wood  tbst  Ihito  tiie^oast.^ 
•  ■    •  «  A  4  The 
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The  town  of  Achea  ha8»  however,  nothing 
feoDmineiid  it,  either  on  the  score  of  beautj  or 
magnificeikce.  .Thepaltfcecf  llicf 8iiUaii»  ivbidui 
the  chief  public  biiiIdiB^»  is  m  inegiilir  dumsy 

edifice,  surrounded  by  thick  walls,  but  without 
Bay  other  defence,  except  that  at  its  gate  are  placed 
several  piee€»  of  ,biass  ordnance  of  eztMuttdtnaij 
aize,  daki^  presents  rfyom  the  Portiigiiet^  and 
two  presented  by  our  James,  the  Eirst,  one  of 
which  has  a  calibre  of  twenty-four  inches  and  the 
other  eighteen,  but  their  tjxickness  is  not  at  all  in 
proportion,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  have  ever 

been  fired  oul^     The  nuinb^r   .hoMies  at  Achea 

•re  reckmied  at  8,000* » 

Innumerable  fishing  boats  quit  the  river  with 
the  land  wind  in  the  morning,  and  return  with 
the  sea  breeze  in  the  afternoon*  *  , 

Six  to  ten  chulia,  or  Ck>roliiandel  native  irmd^ 
•ourry'  on  the  principal  trader  ci  Achen,  aniving 
there  in  the  month  of  August,  and  returning  in 
February  or  Marcli.  The  duties  on  importation 
form  the  whole  revenue  of  the  sultan,  and  may 
amount  to  between  j(9l,5QQ  md  d^fiOQ  anntially» 
which  bandy  enaUes  him  to  keep  a  standing  fiirefr- 
of  about  100  men. 

The  trading  places  which  succeed  to  Achen  on 
the  tl^est  coast  are  Analaboo,  in  4^  ^' ;  Spoaoo^  in 

iS^'M'f  biH;)»  uDder  ihe  Achen g«>xeniment  Sio-. 
Mwn  is  :ft|rty  ^^s  up  4be  tallest  river  of  the 

.icoast,  which  however  is  grossed  by  .a  bar  with  but 

twelve  feet  high  water ;  proas  ascend  it  to  the 
tpwn,  Before  .tlie  river'ij  mputh  is  a  smi^U  island, 

.  ^  affi;)r4ing 
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affording  a  sheltered  road  within  it.  Baroos,  in 
1°  57',  in  the  country  of  the  Battas,  is  two  leagues 
up  a  river.  • 

Tappanooly  Bay,  also  in  the  country  of  the  Bat- 
tas,  is  described  as  possessing  capacity  and  perfect 
security  for  all  the  navies  in  the  world,  being  a 
great  lagoon  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 
island,  and  forming  such  a  labyrinth  of  harbours, 
that  a  ship  may  be  so  hid  as  not  to  be  found  with* 
out  a  tedious  search.  On  a  small  island,  named 
Ponchang  Cacheel,  is  the  English  settlement  of 
Tappanooly,  consisting  of  an  insignificant  fort 
and  factory.  > 

Natal,  ajso  an  English  establishment,  is  of  still 
less  consequence,  but  is  a  considerable  native 
trading  place. 

Priaman,  formerly  a  Dutch  settlement,  is  now 
occupied  by  the  English,  whose  establishment 
consists  only  of  a  square  space,  pallisaded  and  en- 
compassed by  a  ditch,  with  ten  small  guns,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

Padang,  the  chief  ^establishment  of  the  Dutch 
on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  is  a  mile  up  a  river, 
in  50°  S.  The  fort  is  a  square,  with  four  stone 
bastions;  the  walls  nine  feet  high,  and  encom- 
passed by  a  wet  ditch.  The  garrison  is  usually 
fifty  men.  -      _  . 

Ayer-rajah,  also  a  Dutch  settlement,  in  1°  58'  S., 
is  two  miles  up  a  river,  crossed  by  a  dangerous 
bar.  • 

JMoco-Moco,  in  2°  36',  at  the  head  of  a  bay, 

where 


wiMm  ^  Englidi  hare  m  msmik  £mcU  loffimgi^ 

Bmeaokn,  or  Fort  Mwrfbormgh^  the  Mit  Mth 
tlement  of  the  English  in  Sumatra,  (g  situated  on 
an  ekrated  point  of  land,  in  « bajr*  which  afibrds 
tobodbie  Mchorage  within  a  small  island.  Th* 
Mtiv»io«fi«f  flimxidbB  if  ihm  i|ulet4«m 
fifty  flud  flxtMBtIf  snliesbiiy,  ikom  0m  neighs 
bourhood  of  morasses.  Besides  ]^$alay8,  it  is  in* 
habited  by  many  Chinese.' 

Tite  ^expense  of  4iii8«slaUiahjncot4K)xisideiay.jr 
CKDMiiiii^  ito  wBiKBaatf  ^Aout  Mwy  rfHTfiNnbri^pyTi 
ing  advantage,  either  commercial  or  fiiiitioal,  il 
MB  very  consideraUy  reduoed  in  1^01,  and  &oni 
being  a  presidency,  was  placed  under  the  immedi- 
ate  government  of  BengaL  The  ^er  trading 
flaBea  on  liitt  WdA  coaitt^  avd  jaiHDe  tfaa  iP(^g^'«^ 
ind  fetfteto»  iKit  nrhidh  have  iMen  -wAiimmiip 
aie> 

Satearoah,  in  4^*^  I*'  ifc     .  Manna    4°  25'  S. 

Off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  are  several 
i^ands,  the  £rst  of  which  that  present  themselves 
lie  off  Achen  Heac|»  and  are  .na^ied  .Pijdo  Way, 
It^li,  and  three  leagues  loiig^  and  the  plaip^  of 
iKKMshmeAt  for  robbers  from  Achen,  after  they 
have  suffered  amputation  of  one  arm ;  Pulo 
"Rondo,  a  great  high  round  .rock ;  J^ilp  Brasse 
and  Pkilo  Naoc^t  also  higb,  and  with  several  idptp 
near  them*  »^  . 


TheCWJttli  tkt^  fhfro  ^all  islands,  tlx  feagues 
N.W.  of  Hifg  Island,  or  Pulo  BabtSe,  v^hidi  latter 
»  i^Venteett  <>t  'ttghftee*  leagues  ft«rm  the  coast  of 
Suijaatta,  and  is  ftftfeett  leagues  Iwig,  N.W.^and 
&,E.  attd  iltefcfe  *o  broad,  ft  is  hilly,  arnd 
lhay  be  feeh  eight  leagues.  It  is  tiovcred  "witJi 
liFOod  anA  inhabited,  1^  is  seldom  Tished  by  En* 
rtpeftfls.   '  •  '  - 

Pulo  Banjak  is  a  group  of  two  islands,  separateii 

k  ukrlx^w  straft,  and  several  islet«.  The  Trorth- 
ei^most  of  thetWo  principal  islands  rises  in  A  sugar 
l6af irtountahi.  •        *^  ■ 

Ptdo  Nfeafe  il^  'feevfenteetn  leagues  long,  vtnS.  six 
€b  ^er^t  bi^oftd,  Ijeing  the  largest  island  cm  this 
cbftst :  it  is  lifeh,  has 'several  rivers,  and  pro3uee« 
abundance  ot  rice  ^nd  yatns  :  it  also  abounds  in 
^ild  hogs  ^nd  poultry.  It  is  divided  l>etween  a 
^feat  number  of  rajalw,  continually  at  war,  for  the 
jpurpo^e  principally  of  'making  slaves,  who  are 
sdld,  to  'the  num'ber  of  800  annually,  to  vessels 
from  Sumatra.  The  natives  appear  to  be  of  the 
Batta  nation,  and  their  females,  being  remarkable 
for  the  fdiyness  of  tlieir  comple^cions  and  the  ddi- 
(*ate  symmetry  df  their  forms,  arc  sought  for  by 
the  Dutch  of  -Bataviti. 

Mrfnslaer  Tsiland,  before  ^he  Bay  of  Tappantifdiy, 
is 'well  wooded  and  ittts  a  fine  cascade,  precipitat- 
ing itself  from  the  cbnical  summit  of  a  hill. 

Pulo  Mttitao,  or  Nantian,  is  •fourteen  leagues 
long  and  .five  broad,  has  un  undulating  surfece, 
covered  with  wood,  and  is  well  inhabited,  but  sel- 
dom visited  ty  Euf  opeans, 

'  Se 
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Se  9e^o  Island  is  twenty-three  Uwigiies  loogf 
l|ijgh,  covered  with  WiQodt  and  with  a.grfftt.  $kuS 
m  the  west  ooast.   Se  Pora  is  fourteen  league! 

long  and  seven  broad ;  woody ;  its  west  side  is 
uninhabitedy  hut  on  the  east  side  are  three  good 
^ysy  where  hog^  ysansp  and  cocoapnuts,  may  be 
procured  at  some  sttagi^iiig  villages.  These  two 
islands  are  the  Good  Fortune  Island  of  the  old 

« 

charts. 

The  Nassau,  or  Two  Poggy  Islands,  are  sepa- 
^ted  by  a  narrow  strait  caUed  Sp  Cockup^  form- 
ing mi  excellent  harbour.  The  islands  are  inluu 
bited  by  an  unciviliased  people,  who  do  not  know 
^hit  use  of  money,  making  no  distinction  between 
a  metal  button  and  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  coin. 
They  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  ini^biting  a  di8«. 
tinct  village  on  a  riytr.  .  Their  hfiuses  are  like 
those  of  the  Snmatiansy.  of  bfunboo  raised  oa 
posts,  and  the  space  underneath  serves  as  a  place 
for  pigs  and  poultry,  which,  together  with  sago, 
constitute  their  food,  for  they  grow  no  rice  the 
idands  have  red  deer,  but  neither  buffidoes  not 
geats*  .  They  abound  in  large  timbcfv  amongsjb 
which  are  poon  trees,  of  sufficient  dimensions  for 
lower  masts  for  a  first-rate  ship  of  war. 

Larg,  Bergen,  and  Trieste,  or  Pulo  Mego,  are 
three  small  islands  in.  succession.  E^^gano,  or 
Deceitful  Island,  is  twenty  leagues  distant  fiom 
the  coast  of  Sumatra;  it  is  about  four  leagues 
long,  well  inhabiti&d,  and  abounds  iu  yains  and 
ccQoa^nuts,  . 

.  •  -  •  \'        •  The 
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The  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  Achen  Head  «. 
to  Diamond  Point,  is  usually  called  tlie  coast  of 
Bedir ;  near  the  sea  H'islow,  but  inknd  fise  high 
mountains  of  singukr  diapes.   The  only  plaee  of 

the  coast  visited  by  European  traders,  is  Pedir, 
«ituated  up  a  small  barred  river,  accessible  only  to 
iboats.  Telisamoy  is  a  town  and  tort  on  a  rivez^ 
•visited  by  Malay  proas. 

.  From  Diamond  Point  (Tanjong  GoereeV  the 
•  t;oa«t  is  low,  with  many  rivers  and  villages,  but 
is  never  visited  by  Europeans,  the  natives  being 
.extremely  treacherous*  so  that .  unless  a  ship  is 
irdl  maimed  and'  ceostaatiiy  guardei^.  she  is  sure 
iohecui  Pulb  Vardla  on  this,coait»  sevem 
leagues  off  shore,  affords  wood,  water,  and  turtle^ 
.but  is  infested  by  the  Malay  freebooters. 
f   Batoobarra,  in  3°  is  on^a  river  navigafaie 

by  small  Tessds*  and  a  considerable  dkAkuo&  nf 
vhich  is  seen  a  large  brick  buildings  of  whose 
>  'Origin  no  tnditnm  is  presenrM*  amongst  the  Jia- 

tives.  It  is  a  square,  with  a  very  high  pillar  at 
one  comer,  thought  to  have  been  intended  for 
hoisting  a  flag ;  figures  in  relief  are  carved  on  the 
vallsi  which  the  Malays  believe  toi^be  Ghinesib 
but  wUidi  more  probably  are  Hmdooa.  *  ' 

Rakan,  or  Irkan  river,  nearly  opposite  to  Ma- 
lacca, is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Sumatra, 
penetrating  like  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  navigable 
JBar  sloops  a  Iob^  my  inland*  Sislwyjsr,'  fiuther 
enfty  is  dioTe  aecumtdy  known  by.  a*  rftcient  ,8ikr- 
•  vey.  From  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  Sisk  is  sixty- 
,fiye  and  Fakanbharu,  where  the  survey 
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ended,  lOO  miles  more.  The  general  breadth  of 
the  river  ig  &i)m  hakf  to  tliree-fourtha  of  a  mile% 
and  tto  d/sfAk  lefen-  ta  fifteai  fiiUiom  i  hut  itti 
'noiidi  is  cfoswd  by  a  lar  vi^i  only  f^keMi  tet^ 
and  tliere  are  many  shoals  and  islands  before  it^ 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  the 
liver  is-  navigable  witl\  the  tide  eight  days  sail 
fiom  its  mouth.  The  Dutch  had.  fimn^y  a  Ao* 
toiy.ait  an  udaod  iadie  river* 
.  ludragiri  it  another  river  of  -  nu^nitude,  doops 
tiding  it  up  for  five  or  six  w^eks,  according  to 
the  relations  of  the  Mslay^* 

Jambee  iaa  fa»gfi  toim  <m  a  liver,  aialy  miles 
fMm  its  fliottdi,  and  aeoessiUe  to  large  heate ; 
Ae  English  and  Dutch  had  formerly  fiu^ies  en 
this  river,  but  which  have  been  long  abandonysd. 
An  pecasional  ship  from  Bengal  touches  here  to 
mSiofiam,  the  tmdebeuo^iiani^daBenlMiard.at 
^  poait  of  the  iMtyonet. 
-  'BBbifd>am,  or  BstoiLipg  river,  rises  near  tiie 
■west  coast  of  the  island,  about  a  day's  journey 
£rom  Bencooien,  and  emptier  itself  by  several 
iitanchee  into  the  strsit  of  Benea  ^  the  laiui  near 
ils  mouth  it  low  and  swianpy,  the  hssadthii^tD 
the  Dutch  ftetory,  a  distoiaee  of  fourteen  leagues, 
is  near  a  ioile»  and  it  has  deptli  £os:  vessels  of 
^urteen  feet  draft.  The  Dutch  establishment  in  ' 
1777  (fiod  it  ibes  aot  appear  to  heiv#heen  sinqfs 
ingseaflid}»  consisted  of  jbuo^reaas,  ^  srhem 
-atontlliifty  weie-otteeiis,  nfiilary.  .'VbOk 

Msiay  town  of  Paicmbang  is  the  laost  consider- 
able of  Sumatra  ;  it  is  sixty  miles  up  the  rivet, 

•i^ong  both  banks  of  which  it  extends  for  eight  miles, 

besides 


t 


besides  a  number  of  floating  habitations  on  t]i#  smm. 
tiy^i  The.  hpus^  are  like  tho3e  of  the  Maiayi 
faigmBilA  of  W09d  and  bamboo. laised  on. portli 
The  •ultan'ii  palace  is  a  lai^  loffy  buiidii^,  auy 
rounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  near  it  is  the  grand 
mosque,  which  appears  to  have  been  built  by  an 
European*  haviqg  pilasters  and  a  cypolaittpd  gla^d 
tmdmi.  Two  fata  momtHig  imvy  anm» 
tect  tho  town. 

Besides  Malays,  a  great  many  strangers  are  set*  ' 
tied  at  Palembang,  principally  Cbinese«  CodiiQr  * 
Chinese^  aad-SiaiRese. 

>  At  tha  east  «d  of  the  ida«d»  in  the  stmitof 
Sunda,  are  the  two  large  bays  of  Laaipoon  nai 
Keyser,  both  forming  good  harbours ;  and  llhat 
of  Lampoon  in  particular  is  one  of  tl^e  grand  £ie)ir 
dessvous  of  the  Malay  pirates.*  , 

ThelaiMMtotibatattaohthonMiQlve^by  timrprox- 
miHf  to  lka«Mi  ooait  af  ftiinaftr^  fartioi^^ 
in  the  east  etitmce  of  the  tiarait  of  Malaocat  aie 

• 

•  'I'he  greater  part  of  the  Malay  archipelago  Is  infested  by  pirates,  wltose 
(troas  often  join  till  they  form  fleets  of  200,  each  cann  ing  2U  men,  and 
'CMV  «*iiiag«  guns  (she  or  ttwdve-pounders),  Mdoi  lUmtaMtw^  wlMg 

miii'iii,d|ihf>  iwwpMiiiaiiwMmii  wtffiwwfd  wjiiwm.  xteaitt 

met  with  are  thote  9f  Rio,  whose  clilef  rendmwus  is  Pulo-Lingin.  The 
inhaltitants  of  the  north  and  west  sides  of  Banca  are  also  pii-stes,  and  fheir 
rendezrou*  is  Wnnlok,  om  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  thepirateaof  theeast 
'iXMSt  of  Suinatra  and  the  nttghbouring  islands  ire^^ucuMhebay  of  Lampodu. 
tile  people  ofBdljr  art  aB  plrata,  aiia:aiUrVeildi,at'WMlnfliOi»<tf  Jatl^ 

wiMie  depivMlaa  ave  dtfety^andifd  amwpt  the  PhilippiiMS. 

The  Chinese  and  Europeans'  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  talfen  by 
tHest:  pirates  are  usually  inhered ;  ONtt  the  Malays,  if  they  io  pot  bei^ 
^  their  own  i»|an(^  ia  tt^^O^bxasa  thy  yeiitiprar^i  arcfloMffibvyt 
ti|e  CUaew  and  laiiatt  PortQiuiie. 
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•o  numerous  and  so  little  interesting^  that  we  may 
be  excused  for  painiiig  them  over  with  the  genem 
ieiQark»  that  tiiej  are  mostly  rbcky^  a]i  c6v«recl 
with  wood,  and  generally  'a£R>rding  fresh  water. 
The  Great  and  Little  Dryon,  or  Durian,  are  two 
high  islands  separated  by  a  narrow  strait;  the 
duumel  between  them  and  the  coast  of  Sumatra^ 
Into  the  strait  of  Mahicca  is  called  the  stnut  of 
Dryon.  The  islands  of  Battam  and  IKntang  form 
the  soiitli  side  of  the  strait  of  Sincapore  (Gover- 
nor's Strait  of  the  French). 

Bintang  Island  is  visited  by  Chinese  and  Malay 
trading  vessels.  The*  saltan  resides  at  Rhit,  on 
{he  5.  W.  side  of  the  island* 

Pulo  Lingin,  under  the  Equator,  is  a  large 
island  with  two  peaks ;  its  inhabitants  are  amongst 
the  most  •cruel  of  the  Malay  pirates. 

Hie  island  of  Baivca  is  separ^U;ed  Bxm  Snmatra 
by  the  Strait  of  Banda»  tiiiity-^Mir  togoes  long. 
The  island  extends  in  a  direction  N.W.  and  S.E.^ 
in  which  direction  a  chain  of  hills  rims  through  it ; 
one  of  whose  summits,  on  the  north,  named  Mono« 
jnn  Hilly  and  another  on  llie  south,  named  Fame« 
aan,  are  marks  for  the  navigation  of  ithe  Strait 
This  island,  which  belongs  to  the  Sultan  of 
Palembang,  in  Sumatra,  is  famous  throughout 
Asia  for  its  tin  mines,  which  were  only  discovered 
m  1710,  and  which  a£brd  dOO,OOOlbs.  of  metal 
aanually  widioilt  any  appearance  of  their  diminish- 
ing.  The  mines  are  worked  by  CUnese,  who 
deUver  the  tin  to  the  Sultan  of  Palembang,  and 
who,  in  \^  turn,  delivers  it  to  tehe  Dutch.  The 

island 
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island  also  affords  copper  and  tutenague,  and  is 
(esteemed  healthy.  The  north  coast  is  lined  by 
reefsy  withm  which  are  some  good  ports,  but  never 
vUdted  by  Europeails. '  At  Rangan^  at  the  west 
end,  the  Datch  had  a  small  post 

Lucipera  is  a  small  islet  in  the  fair  way  of  the 
test  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Banca. 

The  island  of  Billiton  lies  in  the  centre  of 
the  passage  between  the  Sunda  and  China  sea»  for 
lirhich  we  have  proposed  the  name  of  the  Qiannel 
of  Borneo,*  and  nearly  midway  between  Banca 
and  Borneo.  The  channel  between  Banca  and 
Billiton  is  called  Gaspar  Strait,  and  that  between 
Bflliton  and  Borheo,  the  Garimata  Passage.  A 
great  number  <rf islands  and  reefs  render  the  navi- 
gation  of  these  channels  perillous. 

The  chain  of  laige  islands  between  Sumatra  arid 
New  Gttuiea  are  usually  included  by  geographers 
in  the  denomination  of  8mda  Sales,  from  the  strait 

of  that  name,  which  appears  to  derive  from  the 
Sanscrit  Sindu^  sea*  great  water  or  river,  and  which 
is  probably  the  true  ancient  name  of  the  internal 
flea»  to  which  we  have  applied  itt 

The  island  df  Java  is  separated  from  the  east 
end  of  Sumatra  by  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  about  five 
leagues  wide  where  narrowest.  The  island  is 
^0  leagues  long  and  thirty  to  My  broad.  Its 
name»  according  to  some,  signifies  gfeat,  while 
Others  derive  it  from  the  Malays        the  name 

vol..  III.    .  S  B  of 

•  V»l.  I  page  14.  t  Ibid, 
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of  a  grain  that  grows  on  it.  The  Arabs  and 
Persians  call  it  Gezira  al  Malm  RcQoh^  the  iiland 
of  the  great  king. 

Java  is  traversed  by  a  chain  f&  high  monntains 
from  east  to  west,  approaching  nearest  to  the 
south  coast,  and  giving  rise  to  innumerable  tor- 
rents, which,  in  the  rainy  season,  inundate  all 
die  low  lands*  The  greatest  elevation  of  the 
chain  is  towards  the  east,  and  the  highest  summits 
are  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island  behind 
Cheribon.  Several  of  the  mountains  are  volca- 
noes, of  which  that  named  Gete  has  an  eleva* 
tion  of  8,000  feet 

The  rivers  of  Java  are  inconsiderable,  and  tiieir 
mouths  generally  closed  by  bars  against  the  en- 
trance of  any  but  small  vessels.  The  northeru 
coast  of  the  island  is,  in  general,  low  and  consider* 
ed  veiy  unhealthy,  from  the  marshy  stagnant 
waters,  and  thick  vegetation,  that  cover  the 
shore.  At  the  distance  of  some  leagues  from  the 
sea,  the  climate  becomes  salubrious  and  agreeable, 
and  the  cold  increases  in  ascending,  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  until  at  the  comitiy  house  of 
the  governor  of  Batavia,  only  six  leagues  from  the 
city,  the  coolness  of  the  morning  and  evening 
air  renders  fires  agreeable.  The  vegetable  and 
animal  productions  are  entirely  similar  to  those 
of  Sumatra,  which  we  have  already  minutdy 
detailed*  The  Javanese  also  resemble  the  Sumai. 
trans  in  their  general  character  and  customs,  and 
speak  the  Malay  language,  with  some  modifica- 
tions: The  Mahometan  doctrine  is  predominant 

ttirou^out 
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throughout  the  island;  but  in  the  mountldns  *^ 
them  is  stiH  said  to  be  ibund  a  tiibe»  "who,  •adhenng 
to  the  original  religioii;'  abstaiti*^iifi  animal 'food, 
believing  in  the  metempsychosis.    There  are  also 
found  some  descendants  of  an  ancient  Chinese 
colony,  and  matny  ancient  Chinese  temples  are 
acatteifed  over  the  isknd.    The  yellow^  odour 
leserired'  fbr  tfielml^ts^'of  the  emperor  seems  abo 
to  have  been  adopted  from  China.    " *  ' 
•  The  island  is  divided  by  the  Dutch  into  five 
sovereignties,  BanUm,  Jacatra,  Cheribon,  Soosoo- 
luxmam,  and  the  Sultanat ;  tite  ^Mir  first  are  depen^ 
dant  oik  the  Dutch,  tod  the  lait  is  tt>  a*  certain 
degfee  under  their  controling  influence.  The 
nominal  emperor  or  sultan  resides  at  Soorikarta, 
en  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  assumes  the 
j^miKiiis  tides  <^  Fdtac^  of  Frhioes^  Siip^ 
Woiid,  kc  &c.  &c*  The  populatiim  of  the  idand 
is  estimated  at  two  millions.  '  '  • 

The  kingdom  of  Bantam  occupies  the  west 
end  of  the  island.  The  king  is  Kffpomted  by  the 
Dutch,  bat  is  dways  diosen  from  royal  fiuniiy. 
Besides  a  large  tribute  in  pepper,  he'  !s  booihl  to 
deliver  all  the  pepper  and  other  commercial  objects 
of  his  dominions  to  the  Dutch  alone. 

Bantam,  the  residence  of  the  king,  is  on  a  gulf 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  near  -Qie  west  €^d. 
The  gulf  is  fflled  with  aninhabited  i^nds  and 
shoals,  but  has  good  anchorage  for  large  ships. 
The  city  is  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  between  two 
branches  of  a  river,  which  are  entirely  choked  up. 
by  sand,  having  only  five  feet  at  high  water:; 

,     » «    ®  springs. 
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lings  of  bamboo,  interspersed  with  cocoa-palms. 
The  palace  is  within  a  square  fortification  of  con- 
siderable  extent»  with  regular  bastions  at  the  an- 
glesy  mounto^  mxty-mx  caimoi|»  several  <^  brass, 
but  few  of  them  serviceable :  they  are  chiefly  of 
Portuguese  and  English  makow  The  Dutch  keep 
a  garrison  of  150  soldiers  in  the  fort,  on  pretence 
of  doing  honour  to  the  King,  but  in  reality  tQ 
guard  him  as  a  prisoner,  no  one  of  his  subjects  be- 
ing allowed  to  enter  the  palace  without  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  commandant. 

Below  the  town,  nearer  to  the  river's  mouth,  is 
the  Dutch  fort  of  Speelwyk,  mounting  forty<-eight 
guns,  with   garrison  of  1^  men* 

Subordinate  to  Bantam  is  the  post  of  Anjera„ 
consisting  of  a  pallisaded  fort  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  with  four  four-pounders,  and  six  or  eight 
soldiers  ;  here  ships  passing  through  the  Strait  of 
Sunda  irequently  touch  for  water  and  provisions* 
The  temtoiy  of  the  Bay  of  Lampoon  on  the  east  . 
end  of  Sumatra,  is  also  subject  to  Bantaqn,  and  has 
Dutch  inferior  residents. 

The  kingdom  of  Jacatra  succeeds  to  the  cast 
of  Bantam :  its  last  king  was  conquered  by  the 
Dutch  in  1619,  since  when  they  have  governed  it 
as  sovereigns. 

Batavia,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  Indian  pos- 
sessions, is  situated  on  the  river  Jacatra,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  island,  which  washes  the  town 
on  one  side,  while  a  canal  insulates  it  on  the 
other,  and  answers  the  purpose  df  a  wet  ditch  to 
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the  works,  whkh  consist  of  a  wall  twenty  feet  ist 

high,  built  chiefly  of  coral  rock,  and  flanked  by 
twenty-two  irregular  bastions^  with  two  to  three 
pieces  of  cannon  eadi.  Four  gates,  with  draw- 
'bridges,  form  the  commnnicaticms  between  flie 
'town  and  suburbs.  The  citadel  is  on  tl^e  north 
side  of  the  town  outside  the  walls,  and  has  a  ram* 
part  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  f  our  bas- 
tions. In  it  are  the  governor's  palace  and  all  the 
public  buildings. 

Hie  river,  which  is  navigable  for  loaded 
lighters  to  the  town,  is  shut  by  a  barrier  of  wood 
below  the  citadel,  and  lower  down  is  fort  Loo, 
mounting  six  or  seven  guns  pointed  towards  the 
river's  moudi*  On  the  opposite  or  east  bank  is 
also  a  fort^  and  extensive  lines  flanked  with  re- 
doubts, to  protect  magazines,  &c.  All  the  for- 
tiiications,  however,  are  incapable  of  any  long 
defence. 

•  The  town  is  handsomely  built,  the  streets  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  right  angles,  and  in  the 

middle  of  each  is  a  canal  from  tliii  ty  to  sixty  feet 
broad,  lined  with  masonry,  and  planted  on  each  side 
with  trees.  Next  the  houses  is  a  footway  six  feet 
wide,  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  also  planted  with 
a  line  of  trees ;  and  between  this  footway  and  the 
canal  is  a  road  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  broad,  gra- 
velled for  carriages  and  slaves,  the  latter  being 
forbidden  to  walk  on  the  footway :  thus  the  streets 
•  are  all  from  114  to  910  feet  wide,  and  die  town 
eomtains  twenty  atreets.  The  canals  a^e  crossed 
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by  thirty-eight  bridges.  The  places  of  worship 
sure  a  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  church,  a  Portu- 
guese»  Chinese,  and  Mahometan  temples.  The 

*  population  is  estimated  at  160^000^  of  which  1ft 
to  1,500  are  Europeans,  independent  of  the  re- 
gular military  force,  10,000  Chinese,  and  the  rest 
.^vanese,  Portuguese,  and  slaves.* 

The  regular  military  force  is  1,000  European 
.infantiy»  ^00  cavalry^  and  S^SOO  Javanese  and 
Madurans.  The  inhabiUints  are  also  fonned  into 
a  militia,  consisting  of  several  regiments,  each 
commanded  by  a  member  of  the  regency.  The 
European  inhabitants  ibrm  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  The  n&tiye 
Christians  five  companies,  the  freed  fllaves  one 
company,  the  Moors  one  company,  the  Javanese 
proper  three  companies,  the  natives  of  Bally, 
Macassar,  Amboyna,  Bouton,  Madura*  Sumbar 
wa,  and  Sumatrans,  one  company  each,  and  the 
Chinese,  five  .companies^  in  all  twenty-six  com- 
panies. 

The  government  of  the  colony  is  composed  of 
a  regency,  copsistipg  of  the.  govemo^gen^ral,  six 
erdinacy  counsellois,  a  directoiygeneral  of  com^ 
snerce,  and  nine  extraordinary  counsellors.  The 
governor-general  is,  however^  absolute,  for  though 
■  ^  he 

•  Tombe,  Voyage  aux  Indfts  Orirntalcs.  Tra^'cllers,  however,  estimate 
the  population  variously.  In  1778,  Huyers  makes  it  486  Europeans,  cx- 
dusire  of  the  Coiupauy's  servants,  23,000  Chinese,  20»0Q0  slaves,  in  all 
111,000,  notitdHniiiig  imnenaiid  dbiUfcn.  Anothtr  aoooniil  in  1779 
makes  it  179^000,  of  wbem  SOjOOO  were  CUiMKelnd  17»000  ilam. 
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he  18  ob^geli  to  consult  the  council,  he  i»  a|  UNrty 
to  reject  their  opinions  on  his  own  responsibility^ 

Each  of  the  counsellors  is  charged  with  the  super- 
intencUuice  of  one  of  the  factories  in  India  or  the 
pther  ifliandfl^  or  else  presides  in  oi^e  of  the.dqf^art*  • 
ments  at  Batavia. 

The  council  of  justice  or  judicial  court  is  com* 
posed  of  members  named  in  Holland,  and  pre- 
sided by  a  iiscal ;  this  court  is  independent  of  the 
iegency«  The  city  of  Batavia  has  a  municipiial 
govemmenicomposed  <^one  of  the  members  of 
the  regency  and  a  number  of  citizens. 

The  road  of  Batavia  is  formed  by  several  small 
islands,  which  shelter  it  in  both  monsoons*  On 

Onrusty  one  of  these  iidands^  is^the  naval  anena^ 
surromided  by  fiMtifications,  but  none  of  which 

command  the  road  or  the  chatmels  into  it»  On 
Parmurent  island  is  the  naval  hospital. 

The  kingdom  of  Cheribon,  east  of  Jacatra,  is 
governed  by  three  native  princes  very  little  m<Nre 
indqsendent  than  the  King  g[  Bantam^  the  Dutch 
dethroning  and  baniddng  them  when  it  suits  their 
will  and  pleasure.  • 

Cheribpn,  a  large  Javanese  village,  on  a  river, 
which  ea^ties  itself  by  two  months,  both  only  na* 
yigable  at  high  w^ter  for  vessels  of  six  feet  Th^ 
Dutch  have  heret  a  small  brick  fbrt  with  lour  guns, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  garrisoned  by  seventy 
Europeans*  The  road  of  Cheribon  is  entirely 
op^Hy  and  but  five  fathjoms  two  leagues  o£ 
^  Cheriboti  is  th^  grandest  mosque  of  the  island, 
and  near  it  the  Mahometans  venerate  the  tomb 
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^    Ibn  Sheik  Mollanab,  the  apostle  of  lajamism  ia 
tbift  island. 

East  of  Cheribon  is  the  empire  of  Soosoohoo* 

nam,  which  formerly  included  all  the  east  end  of 
the  island,  but  in  I740  the  emperor  ceded  thirty, 
out  of  fifty-six,  of  bis  provinces  to  the  Dutch ) 
who  by  this  cession  acquired  the  whole  sea  coast 
to  the  east  extremity  of  the  island^  at  the  same 
time  that  the  nominal  emperor  and  other  princes 
bound  themselves  to  deliver  all  the  products  of 
tlieir  territory  to  the  Dutch  company  only. 

Tggal  is  a  native  town  ^of  8,000  inhabitantE^ 
twelve  leagues  east  of  Cheribon,  to  which  succeeds 

Samarang,  a  Dutch  and  Indian  town,  on  the 
Great  River,  of  30,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  se- 
cond establishment  of  the  Dutch  on  the  island  % 
having  a  good  fort,  with  several  outwcnrks,  and  a 
garrison  of  ISO  Europeans  and  4^0  natives.  The 
road  is  open,  and  the  depth  only  three  fathoms 
one  league  oil^  and  five  fathoms  one  league  and 
a  half.  The  river  carries  out  a  great  quantity  of 
mud,  which  forms  banks  at  its  mouth,  leaving  but 
one  channel  into  it  for  boats.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
most  healthy  situation  on  the  north  coast. 

Japara  is  a  small  Dutch  fort,  near  which  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city  of  that  name»  the  capital 
of  a  kingdom,  where  is  seen  a  temple  of  stone^ 
of  &r  superior  workmanship  to  aqy  tiling  pro- 
duced by  the  Javanese  of  the  present  day. 

The  fort  of  Javanna  is  east  of  the  promontory 
of  Japara ;  and  before  it  is  the  island  Manddiqu^ 
^e  rendezvous  of  the  BoiBeo  pirates* 

The 
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The  river  of  Javanna  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  nortli  coast,  flowing  from  a  large  lake,  called 
the  Inland  Sea,  and  having  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  and  a  communicatioii,  navigable  for  boats, 
:mth  the  river  of  Samarang*  The  Butch  fort  at 
Javanna  is  a  redoubt  with  four  demi  bastions,  and 
near  it  are  Javanese  and  Chinese  towns. 

Rembang  is  a  Dutch  fort,  four  leagues  east  of  ; 
Javanna ;  to  which  succeeds  Sidayo,  two  leagues 
«a8t  of  Panka  Point  (the  point  of  Java  that  forms 
the  west  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Madura,  and 
where  pijots  are  usually  taken  for  the  strait),  a  na- 
tive town  and  Putch  post  of  half  a  dozen  Euro- 
peans. 

Grassec,  in  the  Strait  of  Madura,  is  a  small 

Dutcii  fort,  with  a  town  on  the  beach,  inhabited 
by  Javanese  and  Chinese.  There  is  no  good 
water  nearer  to  the  town  than  half  a  league* 

Surabi^  three  leagues  of  Gnusec,  and 
4>ne  league  up  a  river,  is  a  Dutch  fort,  of  brick; 
with  a  garrison  of  100  Europeans  and  several 
companies  of  native  troops.  The  Malay  and  Chi- 
nese towns  are  populous,  and  are  on  the  opposite 
^de  of  the  river  4o  the^rt;  the  communicatioft 
by  two  large  wooden  bridges.  Vessels  of  100  tons 
ascend  to  the  town;  and  here  the  Dutch  build 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  their 
different  eastern  settlements,  wood  being  plenty. 
The  Surabayans  are  considered  among  the  best 
of  the  Javanese  seamen,  and  many  of  them  enter 
on  board  English  country  trading  vessels ;  there 
^as  been,  howeyer,  so  many  instances  of  their 
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anssacreing  tliie  captaios  and  office*  fuid  niniluig 
away  with  the  ships,  that  there  seeoap  to  be  muck 

dai^er  in  receiving  theni. 

Pass^waij^ig  is  ^  Dutch  fort  on  a  livec  uavi- 
g^l^.by  proas  a  considerable  distance:  the  fint 
ss.^nall  but  weU^buUt,  and  the  Jwjeame  town  of 
considerable  ause.  Rice  Is  ihe  chief  export ;  the 
water  is  here  so  shoal,  that  ships  cannot  anchor 
nearer  than  three  01  four  miles  to  the  land. 

Panarouk^n  is  a  smaii  Dutch  &r|  ^  a  seijeaiit 
and  three  or  finir  £urope4iid»  .one  mile  and  a  half 
up  a  river,  which  eippties  itsetf .  by  seyend 
branches,  none  of  which  are  accessible,  even  to 
canoes  except  in  the  rainy  season.  ,  ^ 

/!|3anipowaagm  on  a  river  in  the  [province  of 
Q^lamboofmg^  at  the  east  extiemif^  of  the  iriand 
south  of  Ckipe  Sandana,  its  N.£.  point,  is  a  small 
mud  fort  encompassed  by  a  ditch,  with  a  large 
M^ay  and  Qhinese  town  it  is  consideiied  extreme- 
Ij  ui^ealthy>  and  is  th«  place. pftran  sportatton  o£ 
crifninak.&om  Batairia»  to  work  in.  the:  pepper  and 
iidtke  plantations. 

The  south  coast  of  Java  being  never  visited  by 
European  vesselsi  is  very  htUe  know«.  In  sailing 
aioog^  it  ^ppear^  yeiy  moiHitainous  and  to  be 
beaten  by  a  tremendoiis  i^iiif.  Java  H^ac^  the.S.W» 
point  of  the  island,  is  a  noted  proraontoty,  dx 
leagues  N.E.  of  which  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda  is 
Prince's  Island  (Pulo  S^ilan  and  Panet^n  of  the 
natives),  oft^sa.  touched  at  by  ahi]»  to  procure 
wood  and  water ;  it  is  one  lea^e  and  a  half  from 
the  Java  8hore»  and  about  six  le^ues  from  that  of 

Sumatra, 
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Sumatra ;  is  low,  but  with  two  little  hills,  five  fw» 
leagues  in  ciicuit  and  inhabited  by  about  200 
M(days,  who  supply  ships  with  poultiy,  fruits^  and 
fish :  the  best  watering  place  is  on  the  east  end  of 
the  island.  Both  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Sunds 
afford  pleasing  prospects :  the  Sumatran  shore  is 
low,  but  lofty  mountains  rise  inland  and  conceal 
their  heads  .in  the  clouds ;  the  coast  of  Java,  on 
the  contiaiy*  presents  a  smiting  appearance  of 
cultivatioQ  in  iiie  rice  gronnds  and  grores  of 
cocoa-palms,  while  the  islands  Cracatoa  and  se- 
veral others  shoot  up  in  verdant  peaks  from  the 
bosom  of  the  waters. 

'  The  island  oi  Madura  is  separated  from  the  ^ 
N.E.  end  of  Jiava  by  a  strait,  only  half  a  league 

wide  between  the  opposite  shores,  but  a  bank  on 
each  side  reduces  the  channel  to  one-fifth  of  a  • 
mile  with  three  to  four  fathoms  soft  mud.  Ma^ 
dura  is  twenty  leagues  long  and  eight  broad.  Itia 
governed  by  a  prince  tributary  to  the  Batcb,  who 
also  hav  e  taken  from  him  two  provinces  towards 
the  east  end  of  the  island,  where  are  situated  the 
principal  towns  of  Samanap,  Fadakassam,  and 
Sampan*  The  residence  of  the  pnnce»  who  has  &e 
title  of  P^ihambana»  or  Adorable^  is  at  the  west 
end  of  the  island  and  has  8,000  inhabitants  ;  the 
population  of  the  island  is  60,000,  it  abounds  in 
lice  and  ship-timber,  is  moderately  elevated,  and 
the  nodli  oottt  ia  bold/ 

Pondy  Island,  fimr  mflei  fiom  die  eastend  of 
Madura,  is  level,  nearly  round,  eighty  feet  high, 
inhabited  and  well  cultivated  ^  as  is  Gailiou  Island 
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S.E.  of  Pondy.  Kangelang  is  about  thirty  leagues 
farther  east,  and  is  a  large  island  of  considerable 
height,  well  iohabited  and  of  a  pleasant  ap- 
pearance* 

The  idaad  of  Bally  is  separated  fi^  the  east 

end  of  Java  by  the  Strait  of  Bally,  five  leagues 
wide,  through  which  the  titles  run  with  great 
rapidity.  Bally  is  twenty  leagues  long,  and  is  tra- 
msed  from  N.W.  to  S»E.  by  a  chain  of  high  hills^ 
covered  with  impenetrable  forests  and  containing 
mines  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  island  is  Gilgil  the  residence  of  the 
sultan.  The  inhabitants  are  fairer  and  better  made 
than  the  Javanese,  and  the  slaves  of  this  island 
are  esteemed.  The  women  bnm  themselves  wi(& 
their  husbands*  corpses. 

Lombock  Island,  Salamparatig  of  the  natives, 
is  separated  icom  Bally  by  the  Strait  of  Lombock, 
in  the  entrance  of  which  is  Banditti  Island,  and 
ithough  the  strait  is  very  narrow  there  are  no 
soundings  within  a  mile  of  either  shore,  and  the 
depth  is  sixty  to  eighty  fathoms  a  cable's  length 
ofifl  Liombock  is  of  considerable  size  with  a  peak 
8,000  feet  highi  but  the  east  coast  is  low  with 
plantations  of  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  on  this  coast 
is  .  the  town  of  Bally,  Lohoagee  of  the  natives, 
very  populous  and  much  frequented  by  Malay  -  ' 
proas  from  Celebes,  Amboyna,  &c.  for  rice- 
Cattle  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  are  also  abundant ; 
imd  the  people  are  represented  as  very  different 
from  the  generality  of  Malays,  being  friendly 
and  honest  in  their  dealings  with  £uropeans. 

Siunbawa 
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.  Sanbava*  Island  u  east  of  Lombock,  ficom 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Alass,  ot 

Gilkese,  of  the  natives,  fifteen  leagues  long,  and 
five  to  six  .miles  broad*  where  narrowest.  Sum- 
bawa  is  sixty  leagues  longy  eastand  west,  with 
high  unr^golar  mountains  numing  through  it ;  itis 
thickly  inhabited  by  friendly  Malays,  who  as  well 
as  the  Lombockers  speak  a  language  ditFerent  from 
tl^e  common  Malay,  and  write  on  the  leaves  of 
the  palm-tree  with  an  iron  style.  The  Dutch  had 
a  post  on  Biman  Bay,  on  the  N.K  side  of  Sum- 
bawa,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  horses, 
a  very  small  but  active  race  of  which  is  abundant* 
on  the  islands,  east  of  Java.  .  From  this  place  the 
Dutch  dso  parocure  superior  aapdal  wood*  in 
retim.fpr  opium  and  India  piece  goods.  . 

Goonmig  Api,  or  the  Burning  Mountain,  is 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  N.E.  end  of  Sum- 
bawa,  and  forms  two  sharp  volcanic  peaks. 

Commode,  or  Kotten  Island,  is  separated  froin 
the  ei»t  end  of  Sumbawa  by  the  Strait  of  Sapy» 
named  from  a  village  on  the  Sumbawa  shore. 
Commodo  is  a  liigh  island  well  inhabited,  with 
several  lesser  ones  near  it. 

Mangeray  Strait  separates  the  island  of  Com- 
modo from  that  of  Flores,  or  Mangeray.t  This 
latter  is  seventy  leagues  long,  and  fourteen  to 
fifleen  broad :  at  its  east  end  is  the  volcanic 

mduntaiix 

*  fiiMi«9a  of  the  PurtUf^uese,  whiih  )&  ofteu  erraoeou^ly  written 
t  Abo  cdled  Eade  in  the  oM  rhtrta. 
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moBtitalii  of  LobetoUe,  and  leveral  o4li«r  vol- 
canoes are  seen  near  these  islands.  On  the  east 
side  of  Flores  is  Larantouca  a  village,  \vhcre 
bu^Gdioes,  goatSy  bogs,  fowls,  and  fruits,  may  be 
prociMd  for  gunpowder^  htUs,  glass  botdes^  and 
eudeiy.  The  idand  abo  affiifda  sandal  mod,  ' 
bezoar,  wax,  and  ambergris,  which  the  natives 
send  in  their  proas  to  Timor,  where  it  is  pur- 
chased by  the  Chinese.  Many  of  the  natives  of 
Hores  are  Cbristian^  havii^  been  convtirted  bj 
P<Nrtuguese  misgionaiies. 
^^y>^  .  Sandal-w  ood  Island,  Tjinnana  *  of  the  natives, 
which  is  the  Malay  name  for  sandal-wood,  is  100 
miles  long  east  and  west  $  near  the  west  end  is  a 
volcanic  peak  vkabk  twenty  leagues.  Hie  Strait 
of  Flores  sqiarates  the  idamls  of  Solor  kad  Sekbite 
from  Flores ;  on  Solor  the  Dutch  had  a  fort  named 
Frederick  Hendrick,  where  they  collected  some 
wax  and  ambergris.  Serbite  is  little  known :  to  it 
on  the  east  succeed  Lombatta,  Ftotare^  and 
Qmbay,  forming  straits  of  tiieir  riespective  names, 
but  little  known.  Pantare  Island  is  of  consi- 
derable size  with  a  volcanic  peak.  Ombay,  or 
Malloom,  is  sixteen  leagues  long  east  and  west, 
is  high,  and  from  the  numerous  dwdlings  seen 
amongst  the  biDs  appears  to  be  weB  inhabited. 
Tw.  The  island  of  Timor  is  eighty  leagues  long, 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  twenty  broad.  A  circle  of 
low  land  borders  the  shore,  but  at  the  distance  of 

three 
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three  or  four  leagues  commences  a  mass     lofty  ^* 
mountains ;  some  sam  td  be  calcareous,  and  com* 
posed  of  sea  shdls'<to  tiie  height  of  800  feet; 
while  others  are  described  as  primitive,  volcanic^ 

and  containing  veins  of  gold.  Besides  the  vege- 
tables common  to  the  Malay  islands,  which  are 
here  in  the  greate6l'prof  usi<>b  and  luxuriance,  the 
iriand  posseMes  some  sffedLts  similar  to  those  of 
Ne#  Heilivid,  particfUlari^r  the  ^afypfus^  snda 
kind  of  pine  proper  f'oi  masts ;  the  cinnamon  is 
also  found  in  the  ihterioi-.'  The  rocky  soil  and 
the  small  (quantity  of  level  groUnd  leaves  few  spots 
M  for  the  eultttrd'of  ric&,  aisd  file  inhabitants  live 
mosdy'oniMlsi  Ainong  Ihe' aAnnals  Is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  kangaro€^  gieilus.  * 

The  sea  shores  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Ma- 
lay rade.;  but  on  the  south  coast  if^a  race  of  ne> 
groesy  governed  by  indepeiident  rqahsy  who  per- 
suade th^  subjects  that  they  are  descended  Sam 
alligators.  '    •        '  •  : 

The  Portuguese,  when  driven  from  the  Moluc- 
cas,  took  refuge  in  Timor,  and  still  oetapy  a 
portion  of  the  N.  Wv  coast.  Where  they  have  the 
cotMlderabl^  settlement  dP  Delly,  or  Dilil,  visited 

annuall\  by  a  ship  from  Macao.  The  Dutch  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Timor  in 
1613,  and  built  the  fort  of  Concordia,  on  the  Bay 
Off  Coupang.  This  fort  is  on  a  rock  overhanging 
the  water/  and  is  gamsoned  by  fifty  men.  -  A  little 
river  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  fort,  on  both  sides  of 
which  is  a  town,  occupied  by  Chinese  aud  Creoles, 
^  about  150  houses  of  wood  and  bamboo,  raised 
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on  poles*  and  only  one  8toiy»  in  oonsequence  o^ 
the  eaii^uakos  to  which  llie  island  is  subject 

The  Bay  of  Coupang  is  only  safe  in  the  eastern 
monsoon ;  dunog  the  westein,  vessels  anchoring 
between  Timor  and  Semao^  a  small  island  <m  the 

Rotti  Island,  sepaimted  from  Semao  by  a  strait 

two  leagues  wide,  is  visited  by  the  Dutcli  for  rice 
and  jagree.  The  inhabitants  are  painted  as  robust^ 
and  leading  a  most  licentious  life.  Savu  Island^ 
between  Sandalwood  and  Timor*  is  eight  lesgues 
long  east  and  west.  Its  natives  tatooiheir  skins  like 
the  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  The  Dutch  have  a 
fort  at  Tiraan,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  this  island,  for 
the  purpose  of  coUectii^rice»  New  Savu  is  S»W» 
of  Sam 

N.E.  of  Hmm  are  many  islands,  sddom  ^isit'' 

cd  by  Europeans,  and  therefore  little  known; 
they  aie  frequented  by  Macassar  sailing  proas. 
The  names  of  the  most  considerable  are,  Pulo 
Gamfauig,  with  a  volcanic  peak  and  bubbling 
sulphurous  springs ;  Wetter;  Dog  Island;  I\do 
Babee,  or  Hog  Island ;  Pulo  Jackee,  or  Noosa- 
Kessing ;  Leetee,  a  high  island,  of  considerable 
extent,  and  Moa,  abounding  in  sheep ;  Damma 
has  a  volcano  and  a  small  Dutch  post;  Cecowa; 
Nila  Baber,  a  large  high  island ;  Timor  Laut,  the 
southernmost  large  island  between  Timor  and  New 
Guinea ;  it  extends  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  twenty* 
five  leagues,  is  generally  high,  and  is  surround* 
ed  bymany  lesser  islands.  The  Keys  are  three 

large 
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large  islands,  N.N.E.  of  Timor  Laut,  and  ;iear  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea^  ' 
.  The  Anoo  Uandif  Wii  liuge  d  alsonear. 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  seem  to  be  thickly 

inhabited  by  Papuas :  they  are  low  and  covered 
with  wood,  producing  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  the  MoluoCaSy  and  abounding  in  fimls.  These 
islands  iiref  frequented  by  biids  of  Fto^se,  which 
it  #0iild  appear  quit  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  in 
the  western,  or  dry  monsoon,  to  seek  the  more 
humid  atmosphere  of  the  sea.  The  natives  con- 
vey these  birds,  stu£fed»  to  Banda»  as  well  as  sago 
iand  slaveSy  which'  latter  they  procure  fromi  the 
coast'*  iOf  ?New  Guinea  in  predatory  incursions. 
The  Dutch  claim  the  Arroo  islands,  and  they  are 
considered  as  in  the  government  of  Banda,  but  no 

jestablishindnt  has  been  ever  formed  on  them^    <  ' 

»  -    '      ■   , 

^    •  '       ■  •     .  ■  . 

Th^  rsecohd  grand  chain  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago comprehends  the  islands  of  Borneo,  Cele- 
bes,  and  the  Moluccas,  included  between  (nearly) 
•the  paTallels.of  .five  degrees  of  latitude  at  each  side 
of;  the  equatof,  and* between  tiie  longitudes  cf 
.110  antfia«°  R  ' 

Borneo,  if  New  Holland  is  raised  to  the  rank 
jof  a  continent,  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world, 
being  270  leagues  long  and  225  broad.  Our 
Jcilo^iHedge  of  it»  however,  is  confined  to  the 
ccMists,  for  the  ihtisriol:  has  never  been  visited  by 
any  European.  In  general  the  coasts  are  low  and 
niai^y»  covered  witii  wood  and  intersected  by 
'^fon.  A  chain  ,  of  mountains  nios  fiom  north  to 
« .  yoL.  in.  d  c  soutiH 


south  approaching  close  to  the  eastern  coast.  From 
the  crystals  contained  in  them,  the  Dutch  hkAVQ 
given  them  the  naai^  of  the  OryiiaiUne  mouitfaiiis ; 
aevml  of  ihem  are  TolctBoe^  aad  the  iahod  it 
fubject  to  fident  euHiqurices ;  £i|«imids  and 
gold  are  found  in  tlie  soil.  The  vegetaUe  pro* 
ductions  are  sin^tUar  to  those  of  Sumatra;  and 
besides  the  nulmflg  and  clove,  the  trees  that  giv9 
the  gum  dragonand  camphire  aiK)iiii4»  aa  waH  aa 
tiie  beozoiii  tree.  The  animals  aT0  eleplnAt8» 
tigers,  very  large  wild  oxen,  wild  lu^»  and  the 
^ninuil  called  by  the  natives  the  water  deer 
(Cervtis  Ajfit}  wkicb  growa  to  a  grei^  aiae  and 
Uvea  in  tbe  reanbea.  Amongst  the  monkeya  ia 
the  pongo  baying  the  stature  of  s  man*  and  the 
orang-ootajQg  (Simia  Satyrus)^  whose  resemblance 
to  the  buman  species  ha3  been  much  exaggerated  ; 
nor  are  we  credulous  enough  tobelievet  tliat  this 
aaimal  fig^  a  iire  to  dness  slis  vi|ytua]%  and  blows 
it  into  a  flame  with  its  mouth. 

The  coasts  of  the  island  are  inhabited  by  Ala- 
lays  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  and  the  d»- 
ocendants  ci  some  Arabs;  all  these  tribes  are 
Mahometans  and  are  governed  bjr  diieft  named 
Sultans. 

The  kingdom  of  Banjermassing  is  the  best  known 
to  Europeans  and  oocnqpies  the  S.£.  of  the  j^and. 
On  the  river  of  Banjermassing,  which  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  burden,  the  Dutch  have  a  pwHisadfd 
fort,  with  some  bastions  and  tweafy  to  thirty 
soldiers ;  its  chief  intention  is  to  collect  pepper 
and  rough  diamonds.  Near  it  is  the  native  town  of 

7atta^ 


Tattas^  of  al^out  300  houses,  u^^y  built  on  floats 
; in  the  river*  ^ 

On  the  west  coast  are  thi9  lungdoms  of  Landajc 
mi  Succadana :  tb^  town  of  the  latter  name  is  a 

great  trading  place,  where  the  Dutch  had  formerly 
a  resident.  Pontiana  in  the  same  kingdom  is  fifty 
miles  up  the  principal  branch  of  a  large  rivor  whic^ 
jbias  several  mouths ;  here  the  Dutch  have  a  strong 

fort  The  richest  diamond  mines  are  in  the  vicinity 

of  this  place. 

Momparva,  sixteen  miles  up  a  river  crossed  by  a 
h9Xp  is  a  cpnsiderahle  trading  place,  being  visited 
by  many  Chinese  junks.  Saatbas»  farther  north,  is 
also  a  great  Chinese  trading  place.  Borneo,  ftnv 
merly  the  capital  of  the  whole  island,  is  on  the 
N.W.  coast  and  contains  3,000  houses,  ximiy  of 
which  are  built  (Wi  stages  in  the  river. 

Tb»  north  coast  of  Borneo  is  subject  to  the  Si|l- 
tan  of  Sooloo.  On  the  S.B.  is  Passir,  the  chief 
trading  place  of  the  Buggess  or  Macassar  Malays. 
The  Englisli  formed  an  establishment  here  in  177^ 
^t  the  resident  being  frightened  at  som^  disturtj^ 
gfiee  asMOgtlie  natives,  ^piitted  the  {^ace,  9«d 
dlitempfchaii  been  smce  made  t0  renew  the  &ctory. 

The  interior  of  Borneo  is  inhabited  by  a  race 
named  Bia^oos  or  Viadlijas,*^  but  who  call  them- 
•elv^  J)ii^9k&  and  M>idahans  ;  they  are  taUer,  mew f 

2  c  g  r(Q9M« 

•  Th)fi^iU9»i^  to  Stfiqdf  Mnttton,  and  tq  siggi/y  ttwi- 
jm;  fronv^lie  root  are  deEiyred  the  names  of  Batta  and  Bodl^ 
tribet  of  Sumatra  aiidCqfioD.  Many  other  circumstances  seattjtopfwve 
llf  ancient  xdatknu  between  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  India, 
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'  robust,  and  fairer  than  the  Malays,  and  still 
more  sanguinary  and  ferocious.    Their  clothing  is 

only  a  girdle  ;  they  paint  the  body  with  various 

figures,  and  the  chiefs  draw  one  or  two  of  their 

front  teeth  and  substitute  golden  ones.  Their 

habitation  consists  of  a  single  large  apartment 

formed  of  planks,  which  sometimes  contains  100 

persons,  and  over  the  entrance  they  suspend  the 

lieads  of  those  they  have  murdered.   In  order 

to  be  entitled  to  take  a  wife,  it  is  necessary  to 

lay  the  head  of  an  enemy  at  the  feet  of  the  bride, 

and  the  marriage  ceremony  consists  in  smearing 

the  man  w^th  the  blood  of  a  cock,  and  the  woman 

with  that  of  a  hen.    Polygamy  is  not  authorised, 

and  when  a  woman  commits  adultery,  instead  of 

revenging  ;the  af&ont  on  the  sediieer,  the  husband 

kills  three  or' four  slaves,  whose  blood  is  supposed 

to  w^ash  out  the  stain,  and  the  woman  is  ^uit  for 

a  beating  or  is  divorced.         .  . 

-  When  a  Biadjoo  dies  the  coq)se  is  kept  in  a 

coffin  until  a  slave  can  be  purchased  to  sacrifice, 

and  when  one  is  procured  the  corpse  is  burned  and 

the  slave  beheaded,  ai  tcr  being  enjoined  fidelity  to 

his  master  in  the  other  world.  The  Biadjoos  seem 

to  have  no  govemmeht.  Their  religion  extends  to 

the  belief  in  a  governing  and  preserving  power; 

to  whom  they  put  up  prayers  and  pn^tiate  by 

human  sacrifices,  and  they  draw  omens  from  the 

flight  of  a  hawk. 

The  Alforezes  or  Haraforas,  another  tribe  of 

the  interior,  seem  to  differ  from  the  Biadjooi 

•  * 
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]Q  being  of  a  darker  cSoicwtr  atu}  ia  the  length  of  J^.* 
their  ears. 

Besides  the  Malays  and  Biadjoos,  there  is  said 
to  exist  in  the  mountains  a  race  of  negi'oes,  who 
avoid  ail  couuuuuicatiou  witl^  tlie  oth^r.  iaknders. 
None  of  this  race,  however,  have  beep  seen  by  £|i* 
ropeans. 

A  number  of  small  islands,  from  their  proximity, 
naturally  attach  themselves  to  Borneo  ;  anil  we 
^ali  therefore  notice  the  most  considerable  before 
we  proceed  along  the  grand  chain  to  ttie  east 
.  Balambangan  is  five  leagues  N.£.  of  Tanjong 
Sampan-Mangio,*  the  north  point  of  Borneo,  it  is 
about  fifteen  miles  long  N.E.  and  S.  W.  It  has  two 
harbours  ;  one  on  tlte  north  and  the  other  on  the 
south*  The  entrance  to  tiie  former  is  embarrassei} 
by  sand  banks  but  it  is  very  capacious  and  safe;  the 
southernmost  can  receive  a  fleet  and  has  four 
fathoms,  so  close  to  the  shore  that  a  line  of  battle 
ship  may  BH  her  water  by  means  of  a  hose  &om 
the  land. 

.  In  1773,  the  English  East  India  Company  pro* 
cured  the  cession  of  this  island,  and  several  dis- 
tricts on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Borneo,  from  the  King 
ot'  Sooloo;  and  ibrmed  an  establishment  on  the 
ishmd  as  an  emporium  of  Malay  trade  $  but  in 
1775,  the  factory  was  surprised  by  the  Sooloos,  who  . 
put  the  natives  to  death,  and  the  Europeans 
escaped  to  the  ships  in  the  harbour.    No  settle- 

^  c  3:  meat 

•  •  • 

•  Called  Ca|)e  Henry  in  «ome  charts. 
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$^  meiit  wat  again  attttiopted  until  ViM,  v/ktn  Urn 
factory  was  restored,  but  again  soon  withdrawn  on 

Account  of  the  advantage  not  compensating  the 
expense. 

Banguey  is  about  a  mile  nf)d  a  haif  distant  from 
Balambaogan,  is  tweaty  miles  long  xisiag  to  a 
peak  on  the  N.W. ;  it  afibrds  fresh  water  from  a 
river  of  some  size,  but  is  ifllbsted  by  pirates. 

Cagayan  Sooloo  is  an  island  twenty  miles  in 
circuit  and  of  moderate  height ;  it  is  dependant 
on  Sooloo  and  is  only  visited  by  European  ships 
for  refieshments* 
5w*o.  The  SooLoo  Archipelago  iscomj)osed  of  a  chain 
of  islands  extending  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction 
between  Borneo  and  Mindanao.  The  largest  island, 
or  Great  Sooloo^  ties  neatly  in  the  middle  of  the 
diatn ;  it  h  ten  leagues  long  and  four  broad,  is 
extremely  fertile  producing  all  the  tropical  fruits, 
and  particularly  excellent  oranges.  This  island, 
though  of  so  small  extent,  has  wild  elephants  wtid 
tmaSl  deer  (Certms  Am).  The  sea  washes  \sf 
considerable  quantities  of  amber  on  the  shores, 
chiefly  towards  the  end  of  the  west  monsoon  ;  at 
which  period  also  a  large  pearl  fishery  is  carried 
on  among  these  islands,  the  oysters  being  brought 
up  by  dredges.  The  pearls,  though  inferior  to  those 
of  Ceylon,  find  a  ready  sale  amdng  the  Chinese. 
The  island  also  afford  birds'  nests,  gum  copal,  and 
tortoiseshell  for  commerce.  The  population  of 
Sooloo  is  thought  to  be  60,000^  The  resid^ce  of 
libt  Sultan  is  at  Bowsn,  a  town  of  ^000  inhabi* 
tants  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island*  Pangattarran, 

the 
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ll^koM        wmter»  bai  coveted  irith  co^ 

paliUs  ;  it  is  claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  as  are  Tap- 
pool  and  Seassee,  other  islands  of  the  archipelago  ; 
while,  oh  th6  other  haittd,  it  appears  that  Basilan,  off 
th«  8.W.  poittt df  ttmdanao^  i^iulgeet to SMtio. 


The  cAer  isbuods  of  any  ccmsideniteB  that 

attach  to  Borneo,  are  Carimata  and  SooroDtoo  ki 
the  channel  of  Borneo,  and  the  Natunas  and 
Anambas,  a  number  q£  scattered  islands  in  the 
ChtfiftSM»  N.W.  of  the  wost  exttenaty  of  Bomeo* 


Th^  Mkrti  of  Celebes  is  of  so  irregular  a  shape 
ilMMi  givii^  H  any  precise  lei^  or  breadlb 
IvtMdd  Gonvejr  tMi»  idea  of  its  liUfMiMbf 

f6}it  peiiifisulas,  enclosing  three  deep  galfs  open 
to  the  east  5  on  the  west  it  is  separated  from  Bor- 
neo by  the  strut  of  Macassar,  £fteen  to  forty-fiv6 
iM^d  mde  aftd  lid  leagiitA  Itftg.  In  general 
lUii  iAmd  11^  oovmd  with  motmtahis,  tnsny  of 

which  are  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  eruption ;  but  the 
coasts  present  a  smiling  appearance  of  perpetual 
verdure  and  ridi  etiltfvataon.  It  has  many  xx^ttA 
trhieh  i^r^pitiit^  IKieiBseitefl  downOtfM^I^ 
d^esifiMllttliiUctW^adei.  The  tio^Oem  peniflL 
sula  possesses  gold  mines  and  some  of  the  moun- 
tains ^ord  copper,  iron,  crystals,  and  great 
^^ntitie^  of  sUlphur.'  Earthquakes  are  Sequent, 
I^Mkuliily  m  the  miS^tit  jj/eiuxMau 

S  c  4f  tijJas^ 
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i^^Uy.rQ^  sfhich  such  exaggerated  relations  have  ^ 
^eajghreSy  ^ad  whose  j^ice  th*-.  Ccj^^beiMBMf 
pobon  their  jcmies.  The  nutmeg  and  ctov^  iu^^ia^ 
digenous  in  these  islands,  but  the  Dutch  have 
endeavoured  to  extirpate  them.  The  island  has 
'  neither  elephants  nor  tigers,  but  mf^y  |Wil4.1^QgSy 
deier,  and  it  is  said  elks ;  it  also  possesses  buffit^ 
loes»  smdl  bullocks  with  humps,  goats,  and  sheep. 
The  penetration  of  the  sea  into  all  parts  of  -the 
island  by  its  three  great  gulfs  renders  the  climate 
salubrious  and  temperate. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cdebes  are  divided  into 
Buggesses  and  Macfts^^  and  ai:e  ibe  bravestof 
the  Malay  nations ;  but  .didr  courage  is  rather  a 
.  momentary  desperation  than  the  cool  intrepidity 
of  reason:  h^nce  if  their  first  opset  is  resisted  thej 
soon  ffve  ipy;  The  Bugge^^  ai^e  also /the  most 
tradug^of  like  Malay  tr9>es»  visiting  all  parts  of 
the  archipelago  and  even  New  Holland,  to 
gather  the  biche  de  vier  to  sell  to  the  Chinese. 
They  are  considered  by  the.other  Malays  aa  setting 
the  ton  of  fashion  jndre;^  Their  general  language 
is;  Ma]ay»  but  they  have^  a  dialect  of  their  own 
and  a  peculiar  written  cliaracter  from  left  to  right. 
The  Buggess  females  far  surpass  the  other  Malay 
,women  in  beauty,  and,  their  i^enui^  inventing 
jktw  modes  of  sensuality '  caupea  them  to  be  chosen 
by  the  other  sex»  and  particularly  by  Europeans,  as 
mistresses ;  their  jealousy  is  however  alive  to  the 
slightest  trifle,  and  affronts  to  their  charms  are 
usually  revenged  by  a  punishment  worse  than  deatht 
caused  by  the  administmtaon  o£ pouonous  philtres. 

'  The 
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\  The  Pottiqioeae  ealablished  themselves^  in  Ce^.  <^ 
l^ies  in  15d5»  and  refanned  their  influeiice  until 

1660;  when  the  Dutch,  by  force  and  intrigue, 
succeeded  in  getting  them  expelled  the  island. 
Since  this  period  the  native  princes  have  formed 
.  akind  of  confedentiont  which  is  presided  by  the^ 
Dutch  governor  of  Macassar.  A  consideraUe 
number  of  Chinese  are  settled  in  the  trading  ports 
of  the  island. 

The  principal  place  of  Celebes  is  Macassar,  on 
the&W.side  of  the  island,  and  on  a  bay  full  of 
small  islands  and  sand  banks,  which,  while  they 
render  the  entrance  difficult,  shelter  it  from  all 
winds.  Fort  Amsterdam  is  surrounded  by  a  high' 
and  strong  stone  wall ;  and  without  it  is  the  town^ 
named.  Vlaaniingen,  containing  about  d50  whites 
and  10,000  Chinese  and  natives. 

Bonthian  and  Boelecomba  are  small  Dutch  pal- 
lisaded  forts  at  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and 
on  a  beautiful  bay  ;  behind  which  rises  a  peaked 
mountain,  wooded  to  its  summit  From  hence  the 
Dutch  Spice  islands  are  principally  supplied  with 
rice.  The  Great  Gulf  of  Boni,  also  called  Bug« 
gess  Bay,  is  formed  between  the  two  southern  pen- 
insulas of  the  island.  On  tlie  west  shore  is  the.  ' 
town  of  Bdu,  of  oonsideiable  size,  situated  on  a 
river  bearing  the  ckssical  name  of  Tempe.  Pulo 
Bay,  or  the  Bay  of  Islands,  is  the  gulf  between 
the  two  peninsulas  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  j. 
and  .the  Gulf,  of  Goonong«tella,  or  Tomini,  is 
fonqed  bj  the  noitheiTi  peninsuhu  .  In  this  gul4 

and* 
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«l«rt.  aild  on  a  river,  the  t)utc]i  have  a  small  fort ;  And 
on  the  N.W.  they  have  the  forts  of  Kemar  and 
Manadoy  chiefly  for  the  purpose  df  prOcurin|p  tie6 

UIU1I8* 


The  ifikads,  which  by  their  pmiMty  dtfach  ^ 
Celebes,  are  the  Seleyer»  a  group  off  the  ei^i^ 
fMnt  of  BOTithiafi  Bay.   iHitj  itfe  weV  hiik^ited, 

produce  large  quantities  of  rice,  and  the  natives 
itoanufacture  much  striped  blue  and  white  cloth 
from  the  cotton  grown  on  the  inland.  The  Dotdl 
laMt  k  tvsid^tltt  OA  the  hulgedtii^d^  ^miffm 
VhH^iMA  and  Bdutoh  Mitndtf  lajr  dff  f^JS^t  ^Ikif 
df  Celebes.  Cambyna,  the  westernmost,  rises  Ifll 
a  peak,  visible  twenty  leagues^.  Pangasani  is  vetf 
iiiA  nM&W;  its  Mtth  €ttd  id  low  and  marshy. 
JbotitoA  18  ctftfe  of  the  mdM;  bdatttiM  of  «h6  Maliiq^ 
IsbiMli^  being  highly  cttHiVHted,  aiid  th«  gUrlkM 
diversified  with  gentle  elevations  and  fine  plains^ 
The  principal  town  is  on  an  eminence,  and  is  sur* 
romped  by  thick  walls^  asid  defended  by  a  skm^ 
fyn,  itt  wfaf di  tile stdhaiii  remd^)  he  U  an  ally  of 
ibt  BvHchy  bm  iupp6TiB  his  itfd^pendeiice  id  Mtf 
island.  Waway,  or  Weywongy  Island,  is  o^th^ 
north  end  of  Eouton,  and  of  considerable  size. 

The  four  Xullft  laiandi  M($  belWt»eil  the  Cel^tM 
aitd  the  Mo!uec2k»,  ami  ar^  *aM6d  mpM^ayfXuHbi,* 
tfessy,  Taijtabo,  Mangoia  md  LissdirttttAu  Th&f 
abound  in  sago  and  ebony;  but  their  inhabitants ard 
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mnfe  mtitnaiAestm^  Near  odo  of  Hmk  !•  tt 
fock  MsenUing  a  latti»  lAkh  tbe  ««live&  adoM 

■g  a  divinity. 

A  chain  of  isbndf  0Atends  from  the  N.E.  poiitl 
of  Celebes  to  thoMtth  fRtiiit  of  Mmdinaa^  dBoliii< 
ing  the  Mk>0  am  cm  tiif  emL  Tb^  piincqMl  of 
ttng  chaift  aitd  Sangir ;  the  ktter  is  s^vi^a 

kagiies  long,  abounding  in  fruits,  goats  and  fowtey 
Irhieh  the  natives  exchange  for  brans  hutto&s^aiMl 
Mm  trifles,  havlflg  iio  idea^f  nMnej"*  AflM«y 
Ihe^aiiimtmiir  thtwiroteidiOM    i»  itMof 

eruption*  •' 


The  M^L^etAii  te  the  0fi|^  eAtoot  of  the 
Mia^  itidttd^d  eoly  fife  4daiid%      Itoiais^  Tt* 

dor,  Motin  Makian,  and  3atchian<  Thn  Woni 
Molucca  seems  to  be  Arabic,  and  to  signify  Roifal 
lihnds:  each  of  them  being  aocientty  the  resi- 
dence <tf  a  wm^t&§k*  Tiiia  fiame  i»  noiri  gina* 
lailj  givefl  to;  the  acph^eli^  between  Cddbei 
and  New  Ooinea,  and  between  Gilloio  and  BaadSu 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  adopt,  as  d 
general  name,  that  of  Spice  Islands,  and  to  CQUfin^ 
the  Moluccas  to  thei^  aiutievt  Units  * 

These  iiknde  {atseat  the  evidt nC  vspfekmmk 
ef  ha^rin^  tifldi(i^ofie  some  gteat  nattiral  cotf^uli 
tton,  being  singularly  broken,  and  rising  in  eti/Ot* 
lAous  pei^  itoittk  the  abysses  of  tlie  ocean  f  most 
of  theaii  ari  also  vokamoes'  oidiet  etidwit  or  fai 
•  Uate  of  eruption*  EMiquHcee  ate  KlMrarmfvc^ 
frequent)  though  seldom  violent.  The  natale  of 
/      -  *  the 
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.jmm  tiie  dinrte»  and  of  the  acal^  in  uatA  aiiihtm 
idands^  prevent  the  cultivatbg  any .  kind  of 

grain ;  the  former  being,  for  one  season,  a  con- 
stant rain,  and  for  the  other  an  uninterrupted 
draughty  while  the  latter  is  in  general  either 
apo^gy  or  rocky :  ,heac&  the  staple  food  of  the 
islanders  is  deslved  firom  the  sago  palm*  which 
nature  has  given  to  them  in  vast  profusion, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  the  corn  she  has  denied 
them.  The  chief  riches  of  these  islands  however^ 
iuid  without  which  they  would  never  have  attraicted 
the  notice  of  Europeans,  are  their  nutmegs  and 
cloves,  which  are  indigenous  in  no  other  region  of 
the  globe. 

, .  The  most  remaikable  animals  are  the  BabeC' 
rottsut,  or  hogdeer^  the  opo0sum»  the  phabnge^,  the 
iSMckus  pygmcem^  and  the  wild  ho0B^  and  cotmnoa 
deer. 

Valentyn  notices  a  singular  phenomenon  in  that 
part  of  the  sea  usually  called  the  Banda  Sea.'  fie* 
tmen  June  and  Septembeiv>  every  year,  a  ourrtlit 
of  white  water  occupies  this  part,  first  appealing 
towards  the  S.E.  near  the  islands  Key  and  Timor 
Laut,  and  gradually  spreading  to  the  shores  of 
Coram  on  the  north,  and  of  Omhay  on  the  west, 
beyond  iriiich  it  disap{iears  between  flores, and 
Cdebes.    During  the  day  its  colour  is  that  of 
milk,  and  in  the  night  it  emits  a  light  similar  to 
that  of  the  horizon :  the  water  which  composes  it^ 
seems  to  be  agitated  internally,  and.  while  the 
phenomenon  lasta  the  fish  disappear  firom  tha 
coasts* 

Bouro^ 
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'  Bouro,  the  southwesternmost  of  the  Spice 
Islandsy  rises  abruptly  from  an  unfathomable  sea 
to  4  dpmed  elevation  that  is  seen  thirty  leagimU 
In  the  interior  savages,  named  AUbrezeSy  inhabit 
the  borders  of  a  lake,  which  appears  to  be  sub- 
ject to  periodical  increase  and  diminution,  an 
island  in  it  beinp;  said  to  appear  and  disappear  at 
iixed  periods*  The  interior  of  the  island  is  \etj 
Jiumidy  abounding  in  springs,  and  the  trees  covered 
with  moss.  The  island  has  bufl'aloes  and  deer ; 
and  among  the  trees  are  said  to  be  the  teak,  the 
iron  wood,  a  green  ebony,  and  the  tree  that  affords 
the  ca^othpooty  (white  wood)  oil,  which  is  chiefly 
prepared  in  this  island.  Rice,  and  sago  are  vetf 
abundant ;  and  though  fish  is  not  plenty  the  shores 
are  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  shells.  Cajeli, 
the  Dutch  establishment,  is  at  the  bottom  of  s 
deep  bay,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. .  The  forl^ 
named  Defence,  is  in  the  middle  the  town,  and 
has  only  three  or  four  guns  and  swivels  mounted 
on  ruined  walls,  with  a  garrison  of  fifty  men.  Its 
principal  use  is  to  collect  the  rice  and  sago  of. 
island  £bi^.Ambpyna^  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

The  islaod  of  Amblau  lies  off  theS.£.  end  Of 
Bouro,  at  two  leagues  distance.  It  is  small,  and 
lias  but  few  inhabitants. 

Ceram  is  one  of  the  most  consideraiE>le  of  th^ 
•Spice  Islands,  being  ntor  sixty  leaguea  hmg^  east 
and  west ;  and  is  traversed  through  its  leqgth  by 
parallel  chains  of  mountains,  whose  summits  rise 
to  the  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  Amongst  the  rocks 
is  found  a  grey  stone  capably  of  xesstiog  the  most 

ardent 


ardent  heat  5  and  tliere  Hie  hills  of  chalk,  from 
which  descend  rivulets  wfao9«  vul^f  k  disQot/^ured 
by  t)its  substanee.  The  mountainB  are  mfmtdi 
by  frightfid  raymes,  tiiraE^b  irlucb  fi»h  impelPQils 
torrents,  crossed  cRly  by  the  trsea  ^ich  fall  from 
the  precipices.  The  villages  are  often  bituatecj  on 
Ceivac^  cut  in  the  rocks,  the  ascent  being  by 
flaps.  The  N.K  coast  is  covered  by  &rests  gf  the 
4asuMrMj  and  the  Mand  abounds  in  the  sago 
palm ;  and,  according  to  Forrest,  possesses  the 
nutniei^  and  clove.  Among  the  bii  ds  wliicla  swarija 
in  the  forests  is  tlie  cassowary. 

The  inteffior  of  thp  island  is  ^nhabit«jl  by  the 
^Ufeieses,  iriio  are  fix>bably  its  ahorigjnes*  wii 
have  no  other  connectioA  with  the  inhabitants  of 
ithe  coasts  than  to  procure  the  iron  and  salt  they 
require  in  exchange  fpr  tlie  products  of  tbeir 
moantaihs.  They  are  a  stout  and  strong  raec^ 
and  id  active  l3iat  they  tun  down  tiie  wild  hogs. 
Their  clothing  is  only  a  bandage  of  cloth  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree  round  the  loins  ;  their  arms,  a  bani- 
l>oo  eword»  and  bow  and  arrows.  The  qualiiic» 
tion  fop  marriage  in  the  men  is  psiodiiction  of 
the  lieadof  a  person  whom  they  have  treaehetoiisly 
murdefed  ;  nor  can  they  build  a  new  house  until 
they  have  destroyed  an  enemy.  Tlie  heads  thus 
eolleetedy  al^er  being  tnumphantly  exposed  in  the 
vilk^gis^  are  conveyed  to  the  iiunoetiecesses  of  the 
Voeii%  w4i;eFe  tjieir  idolatroua  rites  are  perfbmedy 
and  where,  says  Ruinphius,  the  devil  answer^ 
their  questions,  and  often  carries  away  some  of 
IkeiAf  efipmokifyxjhildseny  4w  tiMneft  09:^ aiootha^  . 
•  '  when 


wi«en     brings  ikm  badk,  %f^f  having  pr«se»ied 

them  with  certahi  presents."  Valentyn  give^  sn 
»iQye  rajipoal  account  pf  thi^se  people,  iofprraing 

lift  ^  pmi^  d^v^  tb  w  ^ild^ 

nHmkip ;  and  th^  prints  receiving  tfce  cHfldren  in 

the  darkest  recess  of  tlieir  leafy  t^Q^pie^,  the 
parents  Jire        %q  \mU^v^  ttet;  tiiey  are  ^iacrificed 

fpem  b^g  Ihmft  tbfough  tb^  roof  of  the  tm- 

pl$.   In  tlwe  or  four  months,  b^v^ver.  they  are 
retimied  to  them  with  presents  of  soma  Chinese 
r^oppe?        QQ  ^tcinf  ^  T)ie  pimcipal 
thft  Alfimm  is  ijm  vUd  immli  pf  A#  i^Qad% 
mis  ^d  •o«i;e9«  Hiey  t^^buloQis      t«  ivkm 

tli^  are  constant. 

The  island  hai>  several  good  ports,  ])articularly 
Jyfthpp,        the  S.W.  end,  wWe  tbi»  Dutch  had 

The  island  of  Amboyna,  the  principal  of  the 
olpve  islands,  lays  near  the  S.W.  end  of  Cerarw, 
and  composed  ^af  two  peninsular  joined  by  a 
Yffty  tmowSMtbamf  acroMwhicbtheaurtiviMdaig 
their  oaiMMs  to  go  b^een  the  south  anA  neaA 
rides  of  the  island.  The  peninsulas  enclose  a 
large  bay  qsl  tiiQ  aoutb,  which  h  tii^  oiUy  pcu^t  of 
the  island.  t 

Bolh  the  peokuaulas  Are  muaUiooua.  Tk^ 

s  huet  of  eosie  of  the  bills  are  a  fine  grainc4 
granite,  and  man}  of  the  rocks  are  composed  of 
a  iQVid&s  sti^disiMf  ckm  tp  wkich  k  iuun^,  a  .  vi^y 
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80III6  0£  the  hills  siTB  aIbo  ^Qcrostcdi 

with  sulphur. 

The  soil  in  the  low  grounds  aiid  valieya  is  a 
reddish  clay  mixed  with  vegetable  mould  aiid  sand^ 
Numeroiis  nvulets  descend  firom  the  hiUs  and  find 
diefar  way  to  the  sea,  and  are  much  swdlen  in  the 
rainy  season. 

Tiie  south-east  monsoon,  from  May  to  October^ 
at  Amboyna,  and  among  the  neighbouring  islands* 
« the  niny  seascMi,  and  is  acconqpanied  by  constant 
'diander,  lightning,  and  frequent  storms  or  whiil* 
winds;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
rains  do  not  extend  to  the  island  of  Bouro  thoi^gh 
4inly  twenty  leagues  distant  firom  Ambojnm  and 
an  open  seabeftween  them :  at  Bouni^  on  the 
contrary,  the  S.E.  monsoon  brings  fair  weather*  ' 
_  The  clove  tree  constitutes  the  chief  value  of 
Amboyna ;  and  the  most  useful  vegetable  is  the 
aago  palm,  which  affords  the  .chief  food  c£,  the  in- 
habitants: besides,  its  branches  answer  the  purposes 
of  cork  to  buoy  up  the  fishing  nets,  &c.  and  the 
ejoo,  SL  parasite  plant  that  adlieres  to  its  trunk,  is 
made  into  strong  cordage*  Co&e  and  indigo  are 
'■Ibo  cultivated,  but  in  small  quantily.  With  Va* 
lentyn's  assertion  before  ub»  we  dare  not  attempt 
even  a  list,  much  less  a  description  of  the ^ora  of 
Amboyna,  for,  according  to  him,  "  the  most  la- 
borious exertions  of  a  long  life  would  be  insuffi- 
oent  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  trees  that 
grow  on  the  lofty  mountains  and  in  the  extensive 
and  inpenetrable  forests  of  this  island nor  will 
there  appear  much  exaggeration  in  this,  when  it  is 

knowfL 
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ImntttiikBiif'^  ^ra  littlercidnnet  piemited  to  Codndo, 
HL  Gmd^Duke  of  l^scany,  was  inlaid  D^ith  400 
sorts  of  only  the  pboicest  and  handsomest  woods 
of  the  island.'*  ' 

The  animals  are!  deer  and  wild  hogs,  the  flesh 
^  winch  IB  almost  the  only  me&t  eaten.  i  Valentyh 
iCmsribmi  -  528  species  of  &hes  found  here,  and 
most  of  them  peculiar  to  these  seas.  Snakes  of 
several  species  are  very  numerous,  as  is  also  tli^ 
lizard  trihe,  particularly  the  alligator  and  guana. 
The  domeBtic  animals  are  so  few  that  liieur  flesh  is 
0iAy  se^  at  the'  tables  o£  the  richest  whites.  . 

The  inhabitants  of  Ambojma  are  of  three  races, 
Amboynese,  or  Malays,  Chinese  and  Europeans. 
The  Amboynese  are  much  handsomer  than  the 
ipore  Western  Malays,  and  the  women  in  parti* 
cidar,  wasJt  not  for  their  complexion,  might  recall 
the  ideas  of  the  females  of  ancient  Greece :  nei- 
ther do  they  waste  tlieir  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air«"  b^ing,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  ,  most 
devoted  worsbinpers  of  the  cyprian  godde«»;>  and. 
^  teeming  bride  is  here  sought  for  in  preference, 
as  giving  proof  of  not  being  cursed  with  barren- 
ness. Bo  til  men  and  women  clothe  themselves 
from  head  to  foot.  .  .  .\  . 

Tho  i^bnboynese  are  divided  between  the  Ma^ 
komete  and  Qiristian  religions ;  the  former  in** 
troduced  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  latter  by  the  Por» 
tuguese  and  Dutch  :  both  these  religions  are,  how- 
«V£r»  taioted  with  many  of  their  ancient  idolatrous 
iNWtioeSi  The- Amboynese  are  immediately  go*' 
^onifid  tQr  jsafittfata.  of  iheir.na&D,.niMttednu 
jf/ea^xn.  ^  o  jahs 
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MMMi.  jahs and draiig*loa% or  oldiiiea.  ThepofdMM 
of  the  ifliaiicU  wben  i^hat  M  intoi  the  fanUft ^ 

tfie  English  (1812),  was  45,000 ;  of  ivhom  1S,0W 
were  Protestants.  Tlie  Chinese  do  not  exceed  ai 
few  hundreds ;  and,  besides  the  Dutch,  a  £iw  of 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Portii^uese  ast 
akffi  dittinguiahed*  The  Eusopenui  czdoiiiBMNdl 
military,  are  not  above  ^!00. 

Fort  Victoria,  the  chief  place  of  the  island,  iff 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  bay  $  it  is  of 
Gonsaderafab  me»  buik  of  brick  and  aiimunded 
by  a  wet  dkdvandifl^  next  to  Batavia,  tiie  beM^ 
fortification  of  tbe  Dutch  in  India.  The  town  is 
separated  from  the  fort  by  a  small  esplanade.  The 
houses  of  the  Europeana  (about  fifty)  form  a 
handaome  row,  though  generally  built  of  wood* 
and  but  of  one  stmjr  on  accoont  Ae  eorliK 
quakes.  Tbe  streets  occupied  by  Antboynetfe 
run  at  right  angles,  and  are  kept  very  clean.  Be- 
sides Victoria  there  are  many  small  forts  on  the 
island,  diiefly  ii^^nded  to  awe  the  natives. 

.  The  rood  of  Amboyna  is  safe  at  all  seasons^  aftd 
the  largest  ships  can  anchor  within:  a  stone'&tittont^ 
c£  the  wooden  jetty  at  fort  Victoiia  j  the  head  of- 
the  bay  also  forms  an  inner  basin. 

-  The  lesaer  dove  islands  8uboffdinatetOiAmb03nia 
are  the  fiiUDwing«.liHiqpa,  neady:  nidmy  bersmn'' 
Bmiro  asid  die  east  end  of  Ceram  ;*.  it  is  high,  aifti 
has  a  spring,  whose  water  tbe  natives  believe  gives^^ 
the  itch  to  perjured  persons,  who  dare  drink  of  it. 
QUi  the  south,  aide  of  theo^dandis^  a.-foxt  of  ten 
OK  .tvsiaFe  gotis^  .  Kekmg^  noi^ 

Ceiflf&« 
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Ceraitt.    Pulo  Babee,      Hog  Island,  between  - 
Ik&Bi^midiQ/eMlk   BoniDa»  &high4t^ed  island 
WhIi  8e¥^  MMSs'tmnid  %  dose  to  die  IK. W.  end 

of  Ceram.  East  of  Amboyna  are  flarauca*  or 
Oma,  which  has  several  warm  springs,  and  a  foit 
M  tlie  west  end*    Saparooa,  ofr  Honi-moa,  with  a 

dit^  ti^  ^er^n^  east^SilpaiMjf 

whose  itrtiabitants,  according  to  Valentyn,  were 
still,  in  17O8,  canrribtds,  and  considered  the  cheeks 
and  palmi  of  the  iiandi  as  ^  most  delicate 
itosels.  Oirthi  ^  end  of  Ceram  axe-lih^iskndtf 
db96  togethef  of  Kiteh^  GeraittJaal^'Gbndi,  voA 

several  others.      -  *        *   ' 

•  '     .        .  •  •        I    I  •  '    I  •  • 

,  ■  ■   ,  «        .      ...  r 

The  Bawa  or  Ncnrtttsii  Idaiida 
group  of  tell  in*  aik^  open' seft'sMlh^^^  Th€{ 
largest  island  is  named  Banda  Lantoir,  or  Great 
Banda :  it  has  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  con- 
cave  side  ftdng  the  south,  and  with  Banda  Neira 
atad  Goonong-Api  fonning  tiie  harbour.  Great 
Bflndi  is  twelve  ndles  ?ong,  anil  abocit'tWtiiiliiiy 
and  a  half  broad  ;  it  rises  with  a  st^ep  ascent  to  a 
lidge  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  entirely  co- 
vered l¥ith  nutm^  trees :  the  neat  houses  of  the 
j^bmtenr  scattered' neiu^iliesftiore  give  it  a  chearfol 
tppearance,  and  near  tte  west  end  afe  8onie  fertif 
to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Banda 
Neira,  the  second  island  in  size,  contains  the  chief 
tettlement,  consisting  of  Fort  NassibV  a  square 
work»  of  small'dimensionsy  wiA    wet  ditch ;  .anct 
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above  it,  on  an  elevation,  is  tlie  Castle  of  Belgica^ 
built  by  the  i^^^ittugue&ei.  ^  pe^Ji^on  witk  xouDd 

tw<)(  mHes^  long,  anii:  rfrom  three-quartei^  to  onc^ 

mile  and  a  half  broad.    On  the  north  it  rises  to  a 

«  » 

hi^i  liiJil,  but  on  the  south||^wt>pre.fii'^ 
Ujpmu  it  is  level  J[he  toy^  conjff^^pf  ^fifty,  bf>u^ 
of  ^woo4>'  tl^alciied  vnd^  the  leaves  ,of  th^  .f^jgOy 
fAmi  Goonong-Api,  or  the.  Burning  Mountain, 
is^  as  its  name  denotes,  a  volcano,  1,9^0  feei  high, 
riang  perpendicularly  from^he  on  every  side 
^f^^  jthe^  w^bere^  i&  a  .«i^^kU  plantatio^^j^ 
tiutmegs.  It  is  nine  iniles  in  circuit,  and.  is  separ 
rated  from  Neira  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  Har- 
bour, formed  between  these  islands  and  Lantoir, 
is  fit  for  the  laig^  . ships.  ^  Pulo  Pisang  and  Pulo 
C^peUa.(P4i)i|(;a|ni«Dd^  S  islands). lajc  before  tl)e 
ffttt  entn^i^.^af:^;  harbpur.  .  ^ 
quarters  or  a  mile  long  y  is  niiinhabited,-  and  en- 
tirely  covered  with  cocoa-palms.  Pulo  Carakca  is 
a  little  uninhabited  island,  at^^tlie  north  entrance. 

t^e  <;^ii«el  betsip^n  Neira  and  ppnong- 
Bosingen  is  a  low  isbn^  &ur  ^il^  ^aft  •  of 
Banda;  it  has  np  vtif,i;meg^  ,^3^i Js  .ooyei^^  with^ 
other  fruit  trees. 

;  f  ulo  Ay,  or  Way,  seven  mile^  west,  of,  Gqjj^ 
nong-Api*  is  »z  iniles  in  circuit,  moderately 
%b4.  duckly  planted  witb  nijtfapc^.  :^Pulo  B^on, 
the  westernroost  i^and^  is  four  miles  fimn  .lhilo 

Way,  and  about  the  size  of  the  latter  *,  it  is  a  mass 
of  rock  cpvejfgd  ^ifb  y^^^df  aoifUJg  wl)ich  is  the 
-  ,  V  a\? cabbage- 
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cabbage  palm,  but  it  has  no  imtth^gs,  and  is  un- 
liihaliited,  being  only  visited  by  fishermen  to  take 
turtle*  The  ruins  of  a  small  fort,  said  to  have 
been  construct^  by  the  English,  about  the^time 
of  ^4he  •flaamcre-  of  '^Ambo^,  aire  seenr  on  it; 
Neither  Pulo  Way  nor  Pulo  Ron  have  any  har^ 
boufJ  Pulo  Swangy,  or  Witch  Island,  i3  the 
Bortbemmost  of  the  group. 

•  lilie  aborigines  of  the  Bami 

^tlirpated'  by  tbe  Detch,  the  only  inhabitants  are 
the  whites  and  their  slaves :  the  former  being 
(in  1795)  about  200  and  the  latter  2000.  The 
small  extent  and  entire  cultivation  of  dl  tliese 
islands  but  Pulo  Ron^  i^bkides  ^eir  having  any 
wild  anHnafa.  The  principal  biidg  are  cf  'the  par* 
rot  tribe,  and  the  crowned  pigeon  is  also  found 
here,  as  well  as  the  bird  of  this  species  that  disse- 
miuatea  the  nutmeg,  by  swallowing  it  whole  and 

•  •  •        •      •   • »  .       .  ,. 


The  isle  of  Oby  seems  to  be  the^ continuation 
of  the  chain  of  Xulla  already  noticed.  The 
Dutch  have  a  small  fi>rt  on  the  west  end.  -  Su** 
ther  north  is  the  island  Mya,  formerly  well  in- 
habited, and  aboundhig  in  clove  trees,  but  which 
have  been  all  rooted  out,  and  the  inhabitants 
obliged  to  quit  it  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  of  mid- 
dluig  height  and  has  a  good  road.  Tyfoa  ishmd, 
N.W.  of  it,  is  low. 

GiLLOLo,  or  Halamahcra,  is  the  largest  of  the 
Spice  Islands^  and  in  irregularity  of  shape  *resem- 

«d3  Ues 


closing  three  large  bay9  oti  the  east :  the  ipteriaf 
of  the  peninsulas  are  occupied  by  high  mou^t^itf 
ming  in  peaks.  It  founds  in  bu^aloe^  4eerj 
goBta,  aad  wild  hogs,  tiid  «&  wdl  irtnl)ite4  ?-Um 
iaid  to  ham  nutmeg  aiuLobfre  teea  ti9iMid9 
south.  When  Captain  Forrest  visited  it,  (V774f) 
its  dominion  was  divided  between  the  kings  of 
Teroate  and  Tidor,  and  coi}scii}uenliy  |he 
anfluenoe  (Mf.  the  j^tohr^  al^fteaant,  |MMrw^«njt 
fleenu  t»  lie:  gmmed  llgr  mimti  iqdiq^^iBdent 
chiefs.  '  r  N 

'  North  of  Gillolo  is  the  i^nd  Moitsyj  iCPYfil^ 
with  sago  trcea»  but  thinly  injiabited. 
.  TbeMoLixicaa.|pr^crifi«ia 
M8t  aid^.of  Giliolo*   /Ike*  ioiidieniiDCiit?  zjiti 
largest  is  Batcfaian,  governed  by  its  sultan,  whd 
also  possesses  Oby,  Cerara,  and  Goram,  but  (he 
Dutch  have  a  fort  on  Batchian  to  prevent 
cultivation  of  cloves. .  Mandoljr^        of  Batchian, 
has  a  good  harbour*  called  BisBory.   Tawally  sue* 
ceeds  to  the  north  of  Maiuloly,  to  ivhich  succeeds 
the  Latta  Satta  group,  on  the  N.W.,  of  which  one 
is  of  cofsi^erable  sL^e,  ^nd  the Tfilt  f^ttr^:tfoj^\Ji^ 
s4  baf^ij^dw  an^woo^^ 

.;  Hec^ii^  contains  a  fargf  vok^q,.  whfiapicc^ 
ter  forms  a  great  chasm  from  its  sunamit  to  its 
fooL  Motir  is  also  a  great  volcano.  Tidor  is 
composed  of  elevate^  l^^s,  ^fU  ^^$ffxe^  ^u4 
thickly  inhabited.  Its  sidtan  pj^j^ffesBpe^  ^part.(>f 
.  the  &E.  side  of  Gillolo^  ^d  claamf  t)i^  99if(^ji^^igJ^ty 
pi  ^V'ii^gipiJf  Mysc^l,  and  Battanl^,  .      .  • 

Ternate 

•  •  • 
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MALATC  AECHIPELAGO.  40? 

Tfsmfibt^  tkenoitbemklosl  and  Met  inportaMl  ^«*« 
of  tiie  Moluccast  m  tbaut  ten  leagues  in  cneuiti 

its  sultan  reigned  over  Mackian  and  Motir^ 
over  the  northern  part  of  Gillolo  and  Mortayj 
and  to  him  likewise  belongs  the  N.£.  part  qf 
Cdebesy  the  ialanda  of  Siao»  Saogn^  and  odieoftt 
This  princey  according  to  Valentyn,  catt  t$k$ 
80,000  armed  men,  which,  however,  does  not 
prevent  his  abject  subjection  to  the  Dutch,  who^ 
Fort  Grange  has  not  a  ga];ri8on  o£  more  thafi 
time  or  400  toed.  Tenate  rises  In  mamtiim 
vfaidi  lose  iimk  beads^in  €l<mds^  one'ViP 
i^ch  is  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  eruption  t  flMl 
island  abounds  with  springs.  There  are  many 
nf  tba  dei<y«dftnt§  of  the  Portuguese  •on  this 

.l!lie  .'SsiDibabo.  isbindli '  axtr  a  group  ftm^ng 
Aer.Hnk  niucb  unites  the  Moluccas  with  the 
Philippines*  -  •      '  ' 

/  s        '  r  •   •       •  » 

•    I     .       ••   •'•     .     .  ^  *   '        ■  • 

'  The'bsl  nsd  best  ^fefin^  ffi^sidh  "if  Aid  inmin^ 

Malay  Archipelago  is  the  Philippines,  extend- 
ing between  tlie  latitudes  5°  Mid  20^  N.,  o:? 
£rom  Borneo  nearij  to  FdSftosa ;  their  *  nti(nl«e# 
is  Miniated  at  .M^ei  HVOOO,  Imt  IK^ 
nre  of  any  cnnsequence,  ^  Hie  xM^SBUSt  tb^g 
mere  rocks  not  half  a  mile  in  circuit.      '  *  '  '  * 

These  islands  offer  a  terribly  magnificent  spec- 
lade.  Tbe  mountains  whidi  cross  them  in  every' 
diiectioii  lose  their  beads  in  the  cloudsi  irhilef 
Arir  site  ian^  eeveied  ¥M  bastf tes;  Im,  seotke, 

•    *  d  D  4r  and 
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MMgtfi,.  ipd^diher  vofeanic;  fnalten^  and  in  many^^  , 
are  mai  boiling  springs  .and  wdls  of -liquid 
ing  sulphur.  All  liiese  appearances  and  piieikonetili 

are  the  work  of'  extinct  volcanoes,  of  those  still  in  • 
^nilioo,  or  of  fires  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  * 
fWrtkyiwbkb  ..i^foduce^'fire^uent  .and  iecrible  4tu:tbi 

;  The  dur|ace  joif<  tdieia^>iidan(]s  m  furrowed  by  jn-^ 
nunierahle  ravines,  and  has  many  large  tracts  of 
IHftrsh  and  itmf  and  some  considerable  lakes. 
p(tIE'be«9ftfn3. Variety  of.  fiOK^ns  is  found  here  as  oit 
ibeiCflftst^-ifl^riHindbsfaiiyctodi  proeiaedft'rifroniiil^ 
tanilarKCamei  ffie  ^Mo:  oft  mouiitdna  Afd>im 

through  the  Archipelago  fi'om  north  to  south. 
Duringuthe.ii2tgosoon  irom  Ma^^to  ^ieptember  the 
rain  is  continual  on  the  west  coasts,  and  all  .tiia 
jjlfOm  9fe*Usm9£(«md:  intw  hkes.' .  SWisAs^Ht  afeiSlctais 
are  al^p  experierioed  at  tbi^jeiMon^l  'WfatleioihMb  . 
the  north  and  east  the  winter  is  serene  and  dry* 
The  N,E.  monsoon  in  October,  however,  brings 
similar  rains  and  storms  on  these  coasts*  This 
^  €oast|9t  jn)itii«Btyj  ofr'Ae  -  atknoifiieittslreiidte  . 
t^CKKi,  isl^ds  superemiiiently  fertile,?iiaAdv  .fn^ 
server  a  perpetual  verdure,  not  only  in  the  trejes^ 
l^^t  on  tt^e  .m^dowa»  which  produce>  a/laxuriant 
I^eiib^^  99dKarQ  'jkbi;oogb«>Ut  ilieuyetf  enamelled 
vkfa  ^xmm^^.^  wi^  bewtifulrtiiite?  ...  *  ^ 

The  wild  ^fiimais  of  the  Fbilippin6»i'itfe  tlmft 
faloes,  dcQr,  and  hogs,  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
domestic  ones  chie%>  huUociL&  and  hogs    the  laid 
of  the  Utter. .l^eiQgiwd.:as  bjut£er.;         ;  •.  :!'.«.  ^ 
Accordiiig  to  tradition  tboie  idaads  wm^;jiii4 

V  'i  ciently 
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•Ualay  archipelago,  461^ 

po«»ed  by  a  negn,       which,  ^oo  «e  » 

Invasion  of  - the  Malays,  fled  to  the  nKmntains* 
%vhich  they  still  inhabit,  and  are  known  by  the 
varioiis  names  of  Ygorrotes,  FinguianeSi  CaUngaSf 
lltedokBii  ho,-  'They  were  iosmdj  d^j^bed  as 
ijta^eendh'ng  Ifirom  their  moi^uuiisi  nulMacriiig  tte 
«ther  nativei'*^^  met,  and'  cmying  aff^theif 

heads  as  trophies.     At  present,  however,  they 
seem  to  trade  peaceably  with  the  Spanish  subjects 
Vhey  live  ton  wild  hone^c,  the  fleiih  of  wild  beasts, 
.«idtoot»4  tfeieir  ^  dress  is/iAade  of  the  bark -of- 
tee^aod'tlieir  cabins  Moiiffdsedof  branehea.^^  • 

The  Indians,  or  Malays,  are  divided  into  many 
nations,   the  two  principal  of  which  are  the 
Sjagkllsi  in  Jkicoaia»  atid  t^e  Bissai/as,  in  the 
OHlial  Wods.^  .TIi^wTi|^steUeTeefih<UiM^ 
to  bo'desoended  £Kmi'  «  eoikify  ci  Htmmt  Mm 

lays.     The  total  population  of  the  islands  is  very 
differently,  estimated  between  700,000  and  three  , 
millions ;  and  one  writer  makes  the  Mal^pof 
palatkm  bf  .T  woiria,  sotgeot  to  th^  8paftiai98» 
due  miHioii  and^ahalf.  ^ 

The  island  of  Luconia,  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Philippines,  has  its  name  from  the  native  word 
Luson  (written  Lufon^hy  the  Spaoiaids)  the  narnn 
of  a  load  of  pestle^used  by  natim  to  free 
their  liea  from  the  busk,  and- ifv^Boh  llie-tirst  dis- 
coverers took  for  a  war  club.  The  island  is  of 
very  irregular  shape>  the  southern  extremity  being 

formed 

'  ,  .  »  « 

•  The  Bissayas  receired  from  the  early  Spanish  BirifMin  tiltattM  #fr 
Fmtadoi,  firoia-  tbe  cniton  of  punting  their  ikint. 
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grfiat  Ini^  thiit  of  Manilla  en  the  -we^U  aact'of 
Xampoon  on  the  east,  A  great  portion  of  the 
tracl^  between  these  bays  is  occMjPi^  by  tbe 
fafce  V*  ^»  ifo^^five  JeagnaB  mcnk^  wfl 
vhicb:  i»  I0me4  by-^  .wMm>  ai  i%  to  mxtgr 
rivitfs  ittd  riydetfi,  and  empties  itself  into  ManlUa 
bay,  by  the  river  Passig.  The  lake  is  navigable 
larg^  boats,  and  in  it  ia  an  island  oisie  ieagufit 
in  wcniU  which,  tbiN^pb  imy.  fertile,  is.  untd^ 
ItfbitiMl^  It  wottU  appear  ibat  Urn  Use  Jutttii 
comniunlca^on  with-  aome  of  the  volcanoes  that 
surround  it,  its  waters  being  at  times  strongly 
•  impr^at^d  irith  ;mlphur,  which  destjoys  tha  fidu 
There  ape*  dso  man)!  boft  .springs  in  its  vkimiy* 
Xbe  tlMm  vt  tte  lake  to  tiie  fe«t4if  tiM  aimi^ 
tahls  are  mil  cidtiwsted,'  f  roduciilg  abundance  of 
rice,  indigo  of  a  superior  quality,  pepper,  cocoa 
and  arecA  nuts,  and  logwood.  The  uocuitivatftd 
|jmjiMuiid.in  buffiiloes^  deei^  vai  litgB..'^: 
Luoania  ptodiiceB  ijraii^  coppaiv  and  goU^m^ 
wliich  the  latter  only  is  cttUeottd.  m  smali 
piorsels. 

The  east  coast  of  Luconia  is  vei:y  m^untainoaa 
and  tittle  ffoiiaetive,  the  atma^  emlkAy  mdk 
and  ataie^ieee  irf^  tiia  sea  destroysng.vi^elBtioii. 

^e  mountains  on  this  side  are  chiefly  oectqsted 
by  the  natives,  who  have  fled  from  the  Spanish  do- 
minioo.  The  N.E.  point  of  the  ialami  is  Cajpe 
£ngail9,  and  the  N.W.  Cape  Bojador. 

Manilla*  the  chief  city  of  the  island  and  of 
the  Spanish  postessions,  i§  situated  iieair  the  mouth 
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b(  4e  jbrer  IMg^  ^kk  imtieM  Am  ibe  lake  of 

the  Bay,  and  which  was  formerly  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships  to  Manilla,  but  at  present  it  is 
l^rossed'bjrafi^d  baak,  with  but  fifteen  feet  at 
li^^ivyiter.  The  ttntetB  <^  Manittaaro  wtdeaad 
atraight ;  llie  basement  ef  tiie  hoaaea  only  am  ef 
atone,  on  which  is  erected  a  superstructure  of 
wood,  put  togethei'  like  the  frame  of  a  ahip,  so  as 
to  cede  to  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  which  are 
akMII  conliQiial  here.  .  .Th0>pKipdbdon  ia  ehiiefly 
doiriposed  of  Spanish  Gnsolesy  Chionse^  and  Msk 
lays,  in  the  proportion  of  1,^00  Spaniards  and 
55,000  Malays.  The  Chinese  who  newly  arrive, 
and  intesid  to  remain,  are  obliged  to  get  them- 
lalvai  baiitiftt4  when  they  aie  allowed  to  manya 
Malay  Cbmtiaia  wman»  never,  hringing  their 
men  with  them,  and  to  carry  on  the  professions  of 
shopkeepers  or  mechanics,  for  they  are  prohibited 
jcom  being  propcietors  or  cultivators  of  land* 
'  -Dia  fflftii^iKtionB  of  Manilla  aip  Jrrsgulai; 
lun^  heen  buik  at  diftisnt  perkris*  wi^^ 
original  plan.  The  castle  is  separated  from  the 
town  by  a  ditch,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  oittworks  ;  the  uanalgarrigon  iiaur  ta  SQO 
ngiAutmph  4»r  whom oi»«thiid aaa addom Efu 
CBpaan^  *  -  -  ^  '  '  .  . 

.  The  port  of  Cavita,  two  leagues  from  ManSh^ 
is  sheltered  by  a  point  of  land  on  the  S.W. ;  and 
vessels  when  obliged  to  quit  the  road  of  Manilla 
in  dia  monaoont  find  perfect  aaour^y 

asooBed  doae  under  fha  itialb  of  Owrita.  Tbif 
town  contains  ^out  2000  Spaniards  and  halft 

caaL 
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fwgftiw>  cast,  and  1,000  Cbinksk  It  has  two  cburchetiairi 

three  immense  convents  of  monks.  The  BlackTown 
contains  about  5,000  Malays.  ■     . . 

The  loyal  naval  arsenal  is  situated  on  the  point 
of  the. tongue  of  land.that  iartM  Ihe  port ;  *  ftjii 
'strongly  fortiM  and  protected  hf  a  cttadel.  ^s 

New  Segovia  and  New  Caceres,  the  other  towns 
of  Luconia»  though  epi^icopal  dities  are  iiisigni-' 
feant        •  - 

The  governawfitiof  the  Philtpiunes  is  lodged^i^ 
a.  Gaptain-geiimL  sent  Btom  Mexico,  to  wfaiob 
viceroy alty  he  is  subordinate :  his  appointment  is 
for  eight  years.  .  *         ' ' '  ' 

- .  Tlieiiylitary  force  of  the  colony  is  about  5,000  . 
legokt  troops,  mostly  American  fi^iapiards^  ^ 
Malays,  with  a  very  few  European  offi€teh^v'sM 
'  10  to  1^2,000  militia.  •  •  *  r-j  ''  «H'*r  'y-sm 

The  naval  force  stationed  at  Manilla  during  tlie 
late  wars  never  exceeded  four  si^l^  pf  the  line^ 
famf^gike99.  and  some  small  ve8sels;-Wtth>a  iBotilla 
^^thkty!  io  ^ty  gun-hoats.  The  Ihtter '  w  ia( 
teilded  to  cruize  against  the  pirates,  but  they 
seldom  venture  out  oi'  harbour,  and  the  ships  of 
war  are  badly  equipped  and  not  half  manned;  - 

JThe  E^mie  of  the  Fhilippioes  d^ltot<»vet 
its  expenses,  500,000  dollars  being  received  aiu 
nually  from  Mexico  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  a  capitation* 
tax  on  every  Indian  between  the  ages  of  nxteen 
and  sixty  of  one  dollsir  aad  a*  half  for  ^vetj  &m 
persbns,  andlialf  a  dollar  for  tlte  church  i  a  ca- 
pitation of  six  dollars  per  annum,  paid  by  every 
/    .  Chines^ 
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Chinese -estaMiilied  in  die  cdmiy,  whose  nnm-r  '^^^^ 

ber  is  estimated  at  30,000,  but  owing  to  the  con- 
nivance oi'  the  alcades  only  7fOQO  pay  tiie  tax^ 
Tbe  atk^  bcancbes  of  tliei^enue  are  £rom  taa^ea 
md  customs :  the  respective  jproducts  are  as. 
follows. 

CajBitation  of  the  In-  7  Civil  Government . .    1 73>500 

i      '        MUitary  and  naval  7  ,  ™ 
42^000      tttabliikaieiits  JW^,WU 


ntoe  oft^dNMQO.  600^000  BstaUishBeBtt  on  7     20  000 

AmMmt.,,.'40jm      Mindanw....  J 

Bpiritfl  200.000  B«buywi«  2,000 

i— Imports  and  7       ooft  ^'^'^y'  

Eiports  .: ;  Penrionj   30,00C> 

^'121!! ' 

CoeWghting*  60,000  , 
1,727,000 


Between  the  north  end  of  Luconia  and  Eormos?. 
are  two  clnsters  of  islands,  which  with  Bottol 

Tobago,  already  noticed,  form  a  chain  uniting 
die  Philippines  and  Formosa.  The  nearest  to 
Luconia  are  the  five  Babuyane  Islands,  named 
from  the  laigest  of  them ;  diey  are  deyated,  fer- 
but  bare  of  wood,  and  have  onl  j  9A  European 
a^r|eant  and  some  monks  on  them. 
The  Bashce  Islands,  farther  north,  were  visited 

by 

t  .  •  * 

,  «  The  Malays  of  the  Philippine.s  are  as  much  addicted  to  this  amiL^e*  ' 
ment  u  th^  of  the  wmthcra  isMi,  and  tin  Sfaaiacdi  lieepce  tb}^ 
opck-pit.  .  '  . 
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ha^ftm  by  Damj^ei'  in  1640,  who  gave  four  of  thet&  ti^ 
nattifes  of  Richmond,  Grafton,  Monmouth^  and 
Orange  ;  they  are  covered  with  vefdiire,  sad  iit^ 

poult  •    ^  ' 

Balingtang  or  Richmond  Islands,  the  southern- 
most of  tlie  group,  are  three  high  peaked  ani 
tihinhabiled  irockb.  Bataur  ot  JdoaoMnitk  Islaiid  t» 
^  Areeleagnes^long,  iwtfc  a  high  <KKmiitv»t>ily  nortfl 
extremity.  Sahtang,  Monmouth  Island  of  Dara-^ 
pier,  is  separated  from  the  S.W,  point  of  K*atan 
by  a  narrow  gut ;  it  is  aoly  three  miles  long.  Ba- 
ahee  aasd  Goat  Islands  are  smalU  but  intfe  eulti> 
vated  spots.  Grafton  IslMid  is  snuffl*  and*  steep 
to.  Bay.ii  or  Orange  Island  is  two  leagues  long, 
elevated,  rocky,  and  barren,  without  anchorage. 
The  north  Basliees  are  two  small  high  islets. 


The'  remaining  islands  of  the  Philippines  form 
three  natural  subdivisions.  First»  the  central  islands^ 
Whose  inhabitants  name  themselves  Bissai/as,  and 
which  name  has  been  transferred  to  the  islands. 
The  second  division  contains  tlie  chain  extend- 
ing between  *  Luconia  and  Borneo,  of  which 
Palawan  is  the  principal ;  and  Mindanao  iatiai^ 
thethiird. 

'  The  chief  islands  of  the  Bissayas  are  the  fol- 
lowing. Mindoro,  twenty-five  leagues  long  and 
.fifteen  brond,  mounlainotn^  covered  with  wood,; 

Wibll 
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well  weltered,  ahd  abounding  with  deer*'  -  The  Phuy^ 
coasts  are  alone  subjected  to  Spain.* 

SamaTy  separated  Snm  {joconia  by  the  Stiaitof 
tki'  BiniMilino     Is^fM^-ite  iMgues  long,  md 

dbounds  m  rice.    The  port  of  Palappa  on  the  north 
i&  sometimes  visited. 

« 

-  Fatiay,  about  twentjr»five  leagues  long,  has  vast 
hEMtoi^IionMd  cattle,  aheep^  and iiorseef;  is  fruit* 
Hd, 'aiidfllfov^gdd  dM;. 

•  Negros  has  this  name  from  the  race  that  princi- 
pally inhabit  it ;  its  native  name  is  Buglas :  it  is 
forty-five  leagues  long  and  ten  broad*  It  forms  a 
proviBce'Ctf  the  Spanish  dominion  atid  is  chiefiy 
valuable  %r  a  pearl  &hery  carried  on  near  ifU 
The  Malay  popuhition  subject  to  Spain  is  22,000. 

Cebu,  twenty-eight  leagues  long  and  six  broad 
is  generally  rocky»  and  its  own  commercial  pro- 
ductions confined  to  gold  dust  ^nd  ebony ;  but  it 
18  the  depot  ibr  alf  the  products  of  the  Bfesayas, 
which  are  collected  here  to  be  transported  to  Ma- 
nilla: the  whole  amount,  however,  does  not  exceed 
the  cargo  of  one  annual  brig.  The  subjected 
Malays  of  Cebu  are  58,000.  The  little  isle  of 
lifactati  is  only  worthy  of  notice  as  containing 
•  the  ashes  of  Magellan. 

Leyte,  separated  from  Samar  by  the  strait  of  St. 
Jbanico,  navigable  only  by  small  craft,  is  forty 
leagaes  longhand  fifteen  broad ;  it  has  an  esteemed 

•  breed 

•  l%e  Fl^endi  wished  to  Sana  an  estabUshineDt  on  this  idand  under  the 
atfAktiflflraflolkiof  »h(»D«c  de  Choisenl,  hot  the  Spanish  goTcmaieht  re^oii'* 
ttrstiaf  mainat  it»  the  idea  wjm  ahaadoned..  - ' 
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•  breed  of  horses  ^  the  sul:gected  population  is 

,  J^AiikWA^t*  the  prioicipal  ialaild;.of  the.weoMft 
IS  8iziy  leagaei  long  and  teii4iflwd':''a  sUmB- 

part  of  It  only  is  subject  to  Spain.  It  affords 
ebony,  cacao,  logwood,  and  wax.  The  Cl^Ja- 
miaDesi  or  Isles  of  Canes,  near  its  n<^th  end,  are 
three  small  but  inhabited  islands.  The  number 
nsitives  subjecGi  of  Spain  in  FaJaruan^kod  these 
islands  is  37,000.  .       •  • 


Mindanao^  ivliich  forms  the  third  division  o{ 
the  Philippines,  is  next  to  Luconia  in  .exteoj^- 
having  near  300  leagues  of  circuity  but  is  verj 

irregular,  being  deeply  indented  by  «  gulf,  enclosed 
by  a  peninsula  on  the  west.  Its  name  {Magmdanao 
propeiij)  is  a  compound  of  Md^,  related  to,  m 
country  and  danaOf  a  lake, ,  sonifying  relaikm^ 
Bvmg  in  a  comtry  round  a  lake. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  lofty 
fidges  of  mountains  separated  by  plains  and 
covered  with  forests  of  teak  and  poon.  Its  minerals 
are  little  known,  but  some  gold  dust  is  brought 
to  market  and  ialc  is  abundant.  The  island  is 
profusely  watered,  containing  more  than  twenty 
navigable  rivers,  and  near  the  south  is  a  lake  sixty 
leagues  in  circuit  wliich  discharges  its  waters  by  a^, 
large  river*  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  pro- 
ducing 

.  •  Id  most  charts  tiiis  island  it  ciUal  PmH^  *nA  PHntfiaf,  ft  unt. 
Ibund  itt  Maurc  FauTs  rdaiios.  .  .  •  . 
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ducing  rice  and  sago  in  abundance,  and  a  species  Phmppi 
of  cinnamon,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Ceylon,  is 
indigenous.     The  forests  swarm  with  wild  horses, 
bullocks,  buffaloes,  goats,  and  hogs. 

The  sea  coasts  are  occupied  by  Malay  Ma- 
hometans, who  speak  the  Bissayan  dialect  as  well 
as  the  Malay.  In  the  interior  is  a  race  of  negroes 
named  Harqforas,  who  have  little  communication 
with  the  Malays. 

The  island  is  politically  divided  into  three  sove- 
reignties. The  first,  under  the  sultan,  is  the  most 
considerable  and  occupies  the  S.E.  portion  of  the 
island ;  his  residence  is  at  Selangan  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Great  Illano  Bay,  and  on  the 
large  river  Pelangy,  which  empties  itself  by 
two  branches,  whose  mouths  are  crossed  by  bars 
with  two  and  three  fathoms  at  high  water.  The 
town  consists  of  about  200  houses,  with  a  fortified 
palace  of  the  sultan  and  several  wooden  castles  of 
the  datoos  or  nobles.  The  passage  of  the  river  is 
also  defended  by  a  large  pallisaded  fort  with  many 
cannon  and  swivels.  A  number  of  Chinese  are 
settled  here.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  residences 
of  the  pirates  and  where  they  build  their  vessels. 

The  second  sovereignty  of  the  island  is  the 
Illano  country,  and  is  of  a  feudal  nature,  being 
under  many  chiefs.  The  third  and  smallest  por- 
tion, chiefly  comprehending  the  sea  coasts  of  the 
western  peninsula,  is  subject  to  the  Spaniards  whose 
principal  establishment  is  Samboangan  on  the  S.  W. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula.  It  consists  of  a  fort  of 
masonry  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth ;  its 
VOL.  III.  2  E  ordinary 
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nu^gm,  ordinary  garrison  is  «bout  150  men ;  it  seems  td 
be  of  litde  other  use  to  the  Spaniards*  than  as  a 
place  of  transportatian  of  Ifaeir  ccmvicts  fiom  the 
other  islands. 

Misamisy  the  second  Spanish  establishment,  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island  and  has  a  garrison  of 
dOOmen.  Correga,  the  third  and  fattti  is  an  insig- 
nificant post  on  the  east 
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The  Papua  Archipclaoo  forms  a  nlilural  divu 
mq  of  the  Grand  Archipelago,  being  separated  oil 
the  ivest  ftom  the  Mohititsa  isfandfe  by  the  channel 
named  the  Gillolo  Passage ;  on  the  south  from 
New  Holland  by  Torres*  Strait ;  on  the  north  it 
has  the  P^ua  Sea  ;  and  on  the  east  is  separated 
from  Po(/fie»Mf  by  the'Sea  between  the  - New  He* 
brides  atid  the  Eriendly  Idands.  This  archipelago 
possesses  neither  horned  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep^ 
the  domestic  animals  being  confined  to  hogs  and 
dogs,  and  of  their  wild  ones  we  Jiavd  'searce  BSf 
kno^edge. 

The-iSrst  islands  cf  this  ardiipelago  are  west  of 

New  Guinea,  and  are  in  part  dependent  on  the 
Moluccas.  Such  is  Mysol,  or  Mixoal,  tifteen 
leagaes  east  of  Ceram,  and  fourteen  leagues  long 
east  aiid  west ;  it  ha^  the  good  harbour  of  Efbe, 
^raied  by  a  IHde  ishufid  on  the  south*  • 

Pulo  Popo  and  Geby  are  islands  of  #ome  size 
N.W.  of  Mysol,  and  in  the  Gillolo  passage. 

Salwatty  and  Battanta  ate  populous  islands  go* 
vemed  by  their  in^s)'  the  narrow  strait  that 
sepamteathM  is  named*  Pitt's  Peidsage,  and  has 
100  fathoms  depth  close  to  tlie  shores. 

Waygiody  a  considerable  island,  separated  from 

^  s  -2  the 
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the  N.W,  extremity  of  New  Guinea  by  Boiigftin'* 

vUle's  Strait,  and  from  Battanta  by  Dampier's  Pas- 
sage. The  coast  of  tliis  island  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  of  the  neighbouriog  Moluccas, 
being  of  a  forbidding  app€iiaim0e»  G9)flipDsed  of 
an  assemblage  of  detached  mountains,  rising  ab- 
ruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  great  elevation  ;  the  val- 
lies  are  however  fertile,  producing  a  variety  of  fine 
frOitSy  particularly  cocoa-nuts*  shaddooki^  papaSf 
)isie8»  together  with  :8t4;iir-caoesi»  yafl&9»  sweet 
potatoes,  cacao,  maize,  &c«  ■  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  is  a  large  lake,  with  many  islands  in  it. 

The  woods  abound  in  crowned  pheasants,  w^ood  - 
hens,  and  black  cockatoos.    Ube  animals  domes^ 
.ticacted.are  only  hogs,  which,  as  well  as  poultry  are 
abundant.   The  inhabitmits  go  naked,  ^cepta 
coarse  cloth  round  the  middle;  their  arms  are  boWS 
and  arrows  ;  tlieir  ^umber  is  vaguely  estimated  at 
100,000.    The  two  good  harbours  of.  Offak  and 
Pil^MS  are  visited  by  <^in^se  trading  vewek«j  The 
•  isles  Fan -are  a  large  K^kfeter  niorth  of  Waygioo, 
on  an  extensive  coral  rfcet  i  they  abound  with 
turtle.  •  .* 

Nem  umnm,  Nbw  Guinea,  thc  largest  of  the  Papua  islands, 
ia  situated  between  the.  fiiiuator  and:  the  IQ^  cf 
south  latitude ;.ita length  .(supposing  it  to  be  one 
island),  from  Cape  Blanco,  or  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
N.W.  to  Cape  Rodney  on  the  S.E.  is  between  iOO 
and  500  leagues,  and  its.  greatest  breadth  13ft<i  ; 

The  west  part  of  the  iatend  is  the  best  kasmj^ 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that .  the  twb  penio- 
bulas  maiked  on  thQ  .  charts  a$  formi^it,  arc  in 
/  ••;  •  :  •  reality 
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reality  islands  separated  by  very  narrow  straits^  yc»  Q«*w« 
The  western  peninsula  forms  on  the  south  the 
gulf  of  Maciuer,  and  on  tlie  north,  between  the 
twd  jpeninsulas  and  the  m&n  land,  is  the  great 
guif  of  Oedvink;  sinty  feagiiecr  long,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  charts,  separated  from  the  soutii-: 
cm  gnlf  west  of  Cape  Walsli  by  a  very  narroW' 
isthmus;  the  sta*ong  current  setting  to  the  north,: 
howerer,  eicperieiiced:by  iBougainville  in  crossing' 
this  bay  renders  the  existence  of  a  strait  probable*i  ' 
Before  this  gulf  are  the  isles  Schouten,  Djobee,. 
and  others,  which  were  long  considered  as  part  of 
the  terra  iirma.    The  rest  of  the  north  coast, 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards  Menezes  and  Saave- 
dra,  and  visited  by  Le  Maire,  Tasman,  Dampier,. 
Carteret,  and  Bougainville,  seems  to  present  an 
unbroken  coast  lined  by  a  chain  of  islands  ;  never- 
theless there  are  many  considerable  spaces  marked  ' 
on  tbe  charts.  SB  .doti^^^   Among  the  eastern  ' 
Sehonteil^s  islands  were  fonr  volcanoes-  in  erup-* 
tion,  when  the  Dutch  visited  them.  The  isles  Moa 
and  Arimoa,  further  west,  present  the  appearance 
of  gardens  of  cocoa  palms.    AU  the  islands  of  the 
nori^  coast  appear  to  bie^icMy  inhabited.'  - 
.  Hie  south,  coast  is  iiot  better  known  than 
the  north.    The  gulf  west  of  Cape  Walsh  of 
Cook,  is  traced  in  the  charts  in  different  man-, 
tiers  'y  at  its  Jiead  the  Dutch  place  the  great  hvers 

.  .  .  f,/  '  : '       B  3 .  I  I     ;  of 

•  •  "  *:    •  •  . 

♦  Situ  nf'Jbi  twocn  1 10<^  aiid  Mr»«>-of  loii8:itnde.   The  tm/tfrw  SJcUonter*  • 
l)e£9re      bay  ul  Gedyiiik  are  iu  about^i^'^, 

• » 

•  4 
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cf  AsBftssmiy  snd  of  itert«r>  or  Rdturfi.'  Ami 

Cape  Walsh  to  Cape  Rodney,  of  Edwards,  the 
knowledge  is  confined  to  the  space  seen  by  Cook 
in  Torres'  Strait,  which  is  low  land,  and  probably 
Gompoaed  of  islaiKb*  Thecoasts  of*  New  Gtiiiie» 
are  gentrally  elevated,  aiid.die  mountoiiiB  nse  to- 
wards the  interior,  where  they  seem  as  if  heaped 
on  each  otlier ;  and  down  their  sides  grand  cas- 
cades are  seen  tumbling  at  nmny  leagues  distance. 
In  the  western  pemosula,  the  sunumt  of  Mount 
Affiik  passes  the  region  of  the  clouds ;  tnd  N.K 
of  the  Anroo  isJes  the  Dutch  charts  mark  moun^ 
tains  topped  with  snow,  consequently  near  120,000 
feet  high.  The  mountains  towards  the  sea  are 
thickly  covered  wiih  wood,  and  the  maigin  of  the 
diore  presents  a  continued  forest  of  cocoa  palinSi^ 
Captain  Forrest  found  tlie  long  nutmeg  at  Dory 
Harbour,  on  the  west  peninsula.  The  trees  chiefly 
mentioned  by  the  Dutch  are  aapedes  of  laurdy 
whose  aromatic  bark,  named  MSie^,  isexparted^; 
iron-wood,  ebony,  Ungoa^  cmdry*  The  aea' washes 
up  large  masses  of  ambergris,  and  finie  pearls  arei 
also  found  here. 

The  quadrupeds  are  only  wild  and;  domestic 
hogs;  -Imt  the  ornithology  is  morn  nch^  New 
Guinea  being  thepecidiar  county  df  the  elegaift 
and  romantic  bird  of  paradise,  of  which  there  are 
ten  species^  all  dotbed  with  the  most  beautiful 
plumage  $  they  are  either  shot  with  blunted  ar- 
rows, or  taken  with  biidlime  or  snares,  and  pre- 
served by  smoking  with  sidphur.  Their  legs 
being  usually  cut  ofij  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  their 

V  wanting 
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vantt^g  the/a  mecBbm,  tmi  the  coosegoent  ne- 
eeastty  of  their  being  ever  on  liie  wing.   As  their 

food  is  insects,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  tliem  alive 
for  any  time.  The  beautiful  crowned  pigeon 
pamed  ^ooroo^  is  also  a  native  of  New  Guinoa*  as 
ivell  as  the  bioDze-wi]:i{;ed  pitgeen^ 

The  great  mass  of  the  populatimi  of  New  Goi* 
nea  appears  to  be  composed  of  the  true  oceanic 
7iegroeSy  named  by  the  Malays,  FapiiaSy  i.  e.  ivooll^ 
pleaded.  They  are  of  huge  statu:re»  i^obusty  of  |» 
deep  ULack»  the  akin  roiqpba  the  c^es  )aige*  die 
inouth  vndey  the  noe^  i^at,  the  hair  frizzled  and 
wiry,  and  of  a  shining  black,  in  which  respect  they 
chie%  djSSs^  from  the  African  negroes*  The  wo- 
men have  enormous  pendant  breasts.  The  whole 
figure  ofl^  Papoas  is  horrible*  Their  skin  is  gene* 
rally  disfigured  by  marks,  resembling  those  of  the 
leprosy.  They  gather  their  hair  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  in  a  bunch,  sometimes  three  feet 
round,  and  into  which  they  stick  the  tail  featheffS 
of  the  bird  ai  para^is^  while  a  greatnnmber 
wild  hogs'  tusks  are  hung  round  their  necks :  they 
perforate  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  stick  vari- 
ous ornaments  in  it.  The  women  wear  a  copper 
ring  in  the  left  eaar.  Their  huts  .are  usually  binlt 
on  stages,  or  rafts»  on  the  water*  or  on  posts, 
like  those  of  the  Malays^  -The  females  manufac- 
ture fishing-nets,  mats,  and  earthen  pots,  and 
^ven  fell  the  trees,  while  tlieir  husbands  amusp 
t)iieni94»ly^  in  hunting  the  wild  boar,  or  laying 
SDarqs^jthe.  bird  of  pai;9dise.t:^fa»ir  a^ms  are 
spears  ifusd  boirsf  and  aorpwa,  fand  -^en*  copper 

J     . .{    .  2  E  ^  '  swords; 
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ivteMNi.  'swords;  and  Captain  Cook  observeS  iiiem  lise  a 

tube,  from  which  issued  smoke  or  fire,  without 

« 

any  report.    Their  proas,  or  canoes,  are  neatly 
finished,  and  adorned  with  elegant  sculpture. 

In  the  iiiterioris  saicib  to  exist  artee  even  more 
savage  than  tht^'Fapuas,  named  HlnyB^hraSi'  who 
live  in  the  cavities  of  trees.  ■ 

The  Chinese  still  continue  their  ancient  inter* 
course  with  New  Guinea,  yisitiii^  in  t^ir  junks 
the  N.W.  coast,  whose  inhabitants  iiiey  'fimiish 
with  tools  and  domestic  utensils, '  and=  receive  in  • 
exchange  ambergris,  tortoiseshell,  mother  of 
pearl  shell,  pearls,  birds*  nests,  and  trepan.  A 
few  adventurers  fidp  In4ia  have  also,  of  lateyeiis, 
'  visited  th^. w68t  iwSt  in  search  of  spices. ' 


.  North  of  New  Guinea  late  some  scattered  small  ' 
islands  wortliy  of  notice ;  such  are  St.  David's 
Jtful .  Freewill,  wliich,  with  others  to  tlie  east  and 
/west»  form  a  long  chain  nearly  on  .  the  equator. 
Those  named  FteewiU  by  Carteret,  are  inhiklMted 
V  by  the  same  race  as  the  islands  of  the  PaciGe,  and 
speak  the  same  language,  a  fact  deserving  of  no» 
tice  in  the  history  of  the  di&pei:3io]i  of  the  races  of 
manidndw       •        :  t    .    ^  .       .     :  ?  ;  , 

Jfew  Britain,  To  New  Guinea  succeeds  New  Buitaik,  which 
were  considered  as  one  island  until  Dampier  sailed 
between  thcan.  Carteret -afterwards  diminished 
the  supposed -^ize  of  New  Britain,  by  dnftoovering 
the  insularity  of  his  New  Ireland  j  and  there  is 

*     '         '  reason 
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teseaxm  to  suppose  that  what*  ^tdl  cohthfa^d'  ib  be  Km^wimL 

marked  as  a  united  land  is  a  group  of  islands. 

Near  the  coast  the  land  is  low,  but  rises  to  high 
mofuntainffinlandy  some  of  which  appear  to  be  vol- 
canoes. Bampier  staid  some  time  in  the' harbbuf 
named  Port  Montagu,  on  the  ^oullr  coa^t,*  'wher^ 
he  found  the  country  covered  with  wood,  and  well 
watered  by  large  rivers.  The  \  egetal)les  noticed 
were  cocoa  palms,  allocs,  rattans,  bamboos,  and 
ginger*  An  animal  resembling  the  dp^  was  the 
only  one  seen.  The"  bay  and  rivers  abounded  iii 
fish,  and  the  country  appeared  to*be  wellpgo^ed 
by  Papuas.        •      *     "      '    .       '     *  ' , 

New  Ireland  was  vinted  by  Citrteret,  ^bo  y^-^w-i. 
discovered  its  separation  frdtn  N6w  Britain  by 'a 

channel,  named  by  him  St.  George.  Sailing  along 
the  south  coast  for  eijxhtv  Icauues,  he  observed  it 
to  be  in  general  clc\  atcd.  His  Goxcer  Harbour  ik 
litie  Port  FrasUn  of  Bougainville,  Wher^Hhil  latter 
navigator  discovered  the  pepper  plant. '  Neftr  Car- 
teret Harbour  Labillardierc  observed  mountains 
partly  composed  of  marine  substances,  aiul  one  of 
whose  inland  summits  has  an  elevation  of  8,000 
feet.  Here  were  met  the  enormous  bat  named 
iespertiSo  vampj^rus  and  the' bread-fruit  tree;  and 
on  Cocoa-nut  Island  of  Carteret,  which  forms  the 
.  harbour,  and  which  is  a  mass  of  calcareous  rock, 
were  found  the  borringtonia  speciosa,  the  pandanusi 
a  species  of  areca  palm,  140  feet  high,  with  a  veiy 
slender  stem;  a  very  large  species  of  soSsni/fih  the 
teak,  and  several  gum-trees.    The  sago  palm  and 

bastard 
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bastard  nuluie^  wece^SQ  OQ^fC«^^ 
this  harbour.  . ,    ; .     ,  j 

.  .The  natives  of  New  Ireland  ore 
go  entirely  naked,  smearing  their  faces,  and  pow- 
dering their  heads  with  white  clay :  their  orna- 
l^^ents  ^e  stjrings  of  sh^s  and  teeth  ;  their  arnos 
|x>w8aiid  arrows^  spears,,  clubsy  and  shields ;  their 
huts  have  only  an  opening  to  crawl  in  on  theirhas^ 
and  knees.  Their  canoes,  however,  are  neatly 
formed  of  a  single  tree,  sometimes  90  feet  longi 
and  furnished  with  outriggers.  ..^^  vtuv^ 

a' 

Duke  €£  York's  Island,  nearly  in  the  iniddle 
St.  George's  channel,  is  twenty  miles  long  and  the 
same  breadth ;  it  is  level,  and  the  interior  covered 
with  large  trees.  The  habitations  of  the  natives 
are  ranged  close  to  each  other  near  the  beach, 
amongst  groups  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  On  the  nordi 
and  south  sides  are  some  small  islands. 

New  Hanover,  a  considerable  and  elevated 
island,  separated  from  the  western  extremity  of 
New  Ireland  by  a  passage  called  Byron's  Strait, 
in  which  are  several  island^  one  of  which,  with  a 
remarkable  peak,  is  named  Byron  Island. 

West  of  New  Hanover,   eight  leagues,  is  a 
group  named  Duke  of  Portland's  Islands :  they 
are  six  or  seven  in  number,  five  of  which  are  pretty 
large.  They  extend  eight  miles,  east  aqd  west, 
are  apparently  connected  by  reefe. 

Sixteen  jeagues  further  west  are  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  a  group  of  twenty  or  thii  ty,  some  of  whi^ 
are  of  conillderable  size  $  oqp  of  them  ri^  lo  .^a 

cone 
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ccme  of        'height  -       \m^MtwaU  are  det* 

cribed  as  having  the  skia  Hghter  than  the  Papuas, 
and  features  resembling  those  of  Europeans  :  they 
go  quite  naked,  and  are  armed  with  iances^-  h^ad* 
ed  ivitli  bitsof.volcailic  glass* 

The  Henatif s  IdancL  aii4  .1ow  idands  of  Baa* 
gainville  form  along  chain  west  of  the  Admiralty 
group ;  they  produce  the  love  apple,  and  fruits  of 
different  spe^cies  of  eugenia,  good  to  eat.  Tiiey 
m  in]iabited  by  the  same  .raee  as  the  Admiralty 
Islands*  . 

.  The  following  islands  are  the  most  considerable 
cf '  those  that  lay  north  of  New  Ireland. 
.  Prince,  William  Henry's  Island,  discovered  by 
lieutenant*  Sail  in  1790,  is  seventy  miles  in  cir« 
cumference,  and  toleraUy  elevatedy  with  a  hi^ 
mountain  named  Mount  Philip  in  the  centre.  It 
is  inhabited  and  well  cultivated.  Tench's  Island 
i&  east  of  Prince  William  Hemy's,  and  is  only 
two  miles  in  .oircuinferehcei  loW|  covered  with 
coqoMutSy  and  inhabited.  St  John's  Island* 
discovered  by  Le  Maire,-  is  large  and  high,  and 
bears  N.E.  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  Cape  St, 
Msffy,  the  east  point  of  New  Ireland.  Sir  Charles 
]|ardy*s  Isdaad  pf  Cartei;et,  ten  leagues,  east  at 
IStr  Jdm^  is  large  and  level*  .  • 

South  east  of  New  Guinea  is  a  considerable 
and  well  defined  archipelago,  discovered  by 
Bougainville^  and  named  Isles  oi  Lotimdfie. .  It  is 
composed  of  many  islands,  .surrounded  by  reefi, 

and  inhabited  by  twa  distinct  races,  one  as  black 

as 
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lighter :  both  go  entirely  naked  and  armed  with> 
bucklers,  and  clubs  of  serpentine  ;  and  they  use 
nets  for  fishing.  The  cocoa  and  areca  palm  are. 
abundant,  and  from  the  peribme  bibught  by  4to 
Iknd  wind,  it  is  supposed  they  possess  sofiie  aiv^t 
smelling  trees.  '  '  -  '.\t:% 

•       '        .  ....».»...  'Arr* 

t 

sohmo^i  East  of  the  Lonisiade  Archipela^^d-  aiid'  -S.Bl- 
—  of  New  Ireland,  a  large  chain  of  islands  extends 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  which  are  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  Solomon's  islands  discovered  by 
Mendana  in  1568.  Their  rediscovery  is  due  '  to 
tw6  'French  navigators,  Surville  and  'Bougaini 
viilc  j  the  former  in  177^  sailed  along  the  north 
coasts,  to  which,  supposing  it  to  be  a  connected 
land,  he  gave  the  name  of  Terve  des  Arascides,  or 
of  Assassins,  from  being  attacked  by  the  natii^esi 
The  year  b^foi'e  Bougainville  Had  visited  tlt^ 
N.W,  part  of  this  chain,  and  named  two  of  the 
islands  Bougainville  and  Bouka,  the  latter  from  a 
word  frequently  repeated  by  the  natives,  and 
which  appears  to  be  the  island  named  Premet^ 
FuBf  or  first  Sight,  by  Surville,  and  the  Lonf 
Anson's  Island  of  Carteret.  In  I788  Lieutenant 
Shortland  of  the  English  navy  sailed  along  the 
south  side  of  these  islands,  which  he  named  Nem 
OeorgiOj  not  ki^oivingy.  as  it  appears,  of  the  prior 
discoveYies  of  the  IVench  ;  and  the  Port  Choisml 
of  Bouganville  is  his  I)idhin  Bay.  '  "iic* 
In  combining  th^  scattered  notions  of  these 

islands 
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islands  to  be  found  in  Uie  ancient  and  modei'U  «S3f* 
descriptions^  the  following  are  the  most  certain 
tesuits :  the  archipelago  of.  Soiomoa  is  compoaed 
of  the  following  islands  from  N.W.  to  S.^.  Bouka, 
or  Lord  Anson's  Island  ;  Simbon,  of  Shortland, 
probably  Malayta  of  Mendana,  tlie  strait  between 
them,  was  named  both  by  Bougainville  apd  Short* 
land  after  .^lems^vesj  but  the.form^  navigs^ 
passed  tl^oi^h  it  withi^u^  ^^PS;  .g^oug 
named  'freasury  Islands  by  the  latter..  Isabella 
Island  of  Mendana, .  tlic  largest  of  the  chain  j 
Gt^adal  Caml*^  Sun  Christoval^ ,  the  south  eastern, 
near  whidi  is  the  ide^joS XJfmtrarieties  of  iSurviUdr 
A  number  ,  of  other  islands  have  also,  been  identi** 
ned  with  those  named  by  Mendana.  \ 
These  islands  are  generally  elevated,  and  the 
summit  of  Mount  Lammas  of  Shortland  is  thought 
to  equal  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie    ^t  is' on.  the  island 
Guadalcanal,  of  JAendana.    Their  general  fertility^ 
is  denoted  by  tlie  lofty  trees  that  cover  theni 
to  tjie  summits  of  the  mountains.    Amongst  their 
vegetables  are  noticed  the  bread  fruit,  si\Ld  brab 
palm»  and  many  species  of       aiR>rding  aipm^* 
.  tic  glims.    Fowls  are  abundant,;  and  they  si^n^ 
-have  hogs  and  dogs.        :  ■ 
•The  natives  of  Port  Praslin,  as  described. b3( 
Surville,  in  no  respect  differ  .in  -appearance  frooi 
those  ;  of  New,  .Guinea     they  are  equally  san^ge 
as  thosa  of  New  Ireland,  and  even  Boug^nviUe  sup- 
poses  those  of  Port  Choiscul  to  be  cannibals,  from 
having  observed  among  them  a  ^luman  jaw-bone, 
with  this  fl^sh  on  it  haJLf  f pasted.   Survi^^'s  people 
.  were 
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SSSS*  were  also  of  the  same  opinion  from  obsemtig 
them  have  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  teeth»  which 
thej  siippbsed  to  be  human.  The  native  seizect 
by  this  latter  navigator,  however,  denied  the 
custom,  with  every  mark  of  abhorrence. 

Their  canoes  are  formed  of  a  single  tree,  and 
ivithout  outriggersy  elegantly  carved,  and  they 
mvuily  jom  two  togiether.  From  llie  account 
received  by  SurviBe  fiom  the  native,  it  appears 
they  were  continually  at  war,  and  that  their  pri- 
soners became  the  slaves  of  their  conquerors. 
A  plurality  of  wives  is  permitted.  They  are  go- 
•  vemed  by  a  Ismgf  irho6er*autiiori1y  is  unlimited, 
and  whose  revenue:  consists  in  a  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fishing  and  hunting  of  his  subjects- 
If  one  of  them  should  chance  to  walk  in  his  sha« 
dow,  he  is  punished  with  deadi,  unless  he  can 
purciMe  a  pardon*- 

like  all  other  savages  they  are  superatitiong, 
and  believe  that  the  dead  return  to  the  earth  to 
converse  with  their  friends,  and  to  iiiform  them 
where  are  the  best  fishing  spots,  and  to  announce 
to  Aem  fiituie  events.  Tliey  hold  their  physi- 
cians, who  are  all  old  m^,  in  great  respect.  t 

Girls  are  betrothed  in  their  infancy,  and  reside 
in  the  houses  of  their  future  husbands'  father,  till 
of  en  i^  'to  be  learned. ' 

The  dead  bodies  of  the'  rieh  are  placed  on  a 
scalR^,  underneath  -which «is  a  pit.  When  the  flesh 
is  separated  from  the  bones  and  falls  into  this  pit 
it  is  covered,  and  a  shed  or  monument  built  over 
it  >  the  bones  are  cc^lected  and  thrown  into  a  com- 
mon 
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mon  burying  place.  The  pit  for  a  child  is  usually 
brnaineiited  with  flowers. 
'  Their  canoes  are  navigatsed  to  the  Beighbocnriag 
isLands  by  the  assistance  of  the  stars,  of  wTiidi 
they  know  a  considerable  number.  It  would 
appear  even,  that  they  have  occauonal  commu* 
nication  with  some  of  the  more  eastern  islands  ia 
iheFacKic,  for  Stmrffle's  native  asserted^  that.his 
father  often  visited  a  nation  of  a  much  lighter 
complexion  than  that  of  his  countrymen,  and 
that  he  brought  from  it  iine  cloth,  covered  with 
desiffns* 

Th^  chew  the  betel,  prepared  m  the  same 
manner  as  to  the  westward,  and  vdth  it  use  the 
winter  bark.  They  light  their  huts  at  night 
with  a  resin  which  exudes  from  a  tree  bearing 
a  nut  like  the  almond  (probably  the  kanary) 
which  produces  an  agreeable  odour  in  burning* 
They  are*  unacquainted  with  metals,  their  im* 
elements  being  made  of  stone. 

Tiiere  are  many  islands  to  tiie  north  and  east  of 
Solompn's  Islands,  which,  £rom  their.proximity  and 
the  similarity  of  their  natives  Md  productions,  majr 
Me  consider^  as  forming  pai;^  of  the  chain :  to  the 
north  are. 

The  nine  islands  of  Carteret  (probably  Ohang 
Java  of  Dampier).  They  are  about  fifteen 
leagues  east  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  Idand,  and 
extend  fifteen  leagues  N. W.  by  W.  and  S.E.  by 

E. ;  one  only  is  of  considerable  size,  the  rest 
being  veiy  small  and  low  i  but  they  are  aU  thickly 
inhabited* 

Four 
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Four  islands,  of  Shortland,  are  twenty  leagues 
nortli  of  Bougainville's  Strait,  and  are  probably 
those  named  Green  laiands  by  Le  Maire  in  I616. 
•  •  Lord  Howe's  ffonp,  a  consideraUe  duster^ 
thirtyh>two  of  which  were  ooonted  in  1791,  were 
probably  seen  by  Le  Maire,  though  he  mentions 
but  thirteen. 

Gower.  Island  of  Carteret  is  fourteen  miles  in 
eimunferettoey  and  is  low  .and  level :  the.  wvst 
side  is  sttFFounded  hy  a  reef,  and  has  no  andunr- 
age,  but  boats  may  land:  probably  Isle  Iiiattenduet 
or  Unexpected,  of  Surville. 
.  Carteret  and  Sunpson  Island,  ten  leagues  south 

ikf.  ;Go^er  Island  ^  the  former,  is  five  leagues  Jong 
and  tolerably  high.  Simpson's  'is  two  leagues 
east  of  it,  seven  miles^long  and  three  broad. 

.  Stewart's  Group,  discovered  by  Captain  Hunter 
in  179 If  ^1*6  five  islands*  probably  seen  by  Le 
Maire  in  lGl(). 

Smith's  Sirius  and  Shanks  Islands*  discovered 
by  Lieutenant  Ball  in  1790,  are  north  of  the 
easternmost  of  the  Solomon's  Islands. 

The  isles  Hunter,  Pitt,  and  Bellona  of  Cap- 
tain Hunter,  form  a  small  detached  group>  soutl^ 
of  Solomon's  Islands. 
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It  would  be  neithiet .  instructive  nor  amusing  to 
wtlbr  iiifo  ^ 'discuissloii'  of  the  question*' vfhether 
*tfi€^  Vast  coantty'  iifned  'NEW^H^  by  fhe 
Dutch  should  be  considered  as  a  continent^  or  as 
the  greatest  island  of  the  globe,  and  equally  tire- 
tome  would  it  be  to  analyse  the  propriety  of  the 
lltinKS  of  Australia^  Nota&ia»'  Terra  j^ustraiisV 
iflffiih'-liaW  be^  proposed  as  mor^'  appropriiate 
than  that  of  New  Holland  for  this  vast  region.  ' 

Although  the  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  had 
discovered;  this  land  near  a  century  before  the 
vinis  bf  the  Dt(lcii»  A  js  to  th^'  Uttisr  diai  we  owe 
Hll^fi^  fK)Stt4^ki(^edge  and  ihiis  know- 
ledge was  confined  to  the  north  and  west  coast, 
,  until  Captain  Cook  traced  its  eastern  side  with  an 
%^curacy  that  left  little  ta be  performed  by  his  suc- 
idlB^Hf{ifft4^'  Sinc^'the  vt^age'tif  ^his  gr^at  havigatbi-» 
lm'^9ll^^^  been 
■jft(icrtaiTied  by  tlie  tStiterprisirtg*  *feass,  and  the 
•Wyagefs  of  D'Entrecastaux,  Baudin,  and.FUnders, 
-hk^  edmpkted  the  outline  of  the  qoasts.  : ' 

The  eastern  coast,  or  K^w  3(ii^TH  ^Ww^ 
'^totottWifceA  at€ape  Yorfr,-  ih  l(>|^  mt^^ 
larid  terminates  at  \^lSoti*s^  ftbm^ftf ory  in  Bass's 
•^Stfait,  in  39.  OQ.  lHcl\idii%' an  extent  of  700 
^^''fia^.  m..  leagues. 
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leagues.  A  chain  of  mountains  appears  to  rmt 
parallel  to  this  coast,  through  its  whole  lengthy 
whose  bases  are  fiom  ten  to  thirty  leagues  fimn 
the  sea*    Until  very  recently  all  attempts^to  pas^ 

this  natural  barrier  have  been  unsuccessful.  It 
has,  however,  at  last  been  overcome*  and  instead 
of  the  sandy  deserts  or  the  inland  seas  with  which 
conjecture  had  occupied  the -interior,  the jdis- 
covery  of  beautiful  meadows^  watered  by  g<hi- 
siderable  rivers  and  by  chains  of  ponds»  has  given 
to  the  colonists,  Aew  prospects  of  extensiou  ^nd 
riches*  . 
\  The.  coasts  towards  the  south  are  in  getocal 
elevated  and  covered  with  lofty  trees.  Towarda 
the  north  they  are  lower,  bordered  with  man- 
groye  swamps  and  lined  with  a  labyrinth  of  isl^ 
,and  cotad  reefs.  The  Bk^i^^  Mountains  whict^fise 
[behind  the  seat  of  thecobny»  at  the  <Bstance  ^DfT 
'thirty  miles,  are  a  mixture  of  primitive  and  se- 
condary rocks,  and  have  not  yet  been  discovered 

to  contain  any  metal.   .i 

]  The  rivm  which  empty  ti^mselvea  on  t^e  ea^fc 
coast  are  few  and  of  no  magnitude  in  proportioa 
to  the  e^ctent  of  the  country.  The  Hawkesbury, 
\vhich  is  the  most  considerable,  empties  itself 
]into  Broken  Bayi^  north  of  ^ort  ^ack|i^ic994' 
thongh-deeply  encased,  it  often  overCi>W9»»aa4«^tas 
several  times  swept  away  the  bniUings  aaid'.09Hi;|i 
magazines  on  its  banks. 

At  Port  Jackson  the  chmate  is  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. .  In  .)i)ecen;kber 
.the  h^at  is  gi)?at^9V  thg  .t^j^fniiwelef  appwtimiia 
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T'Ising  to  112,  and  the  grass  has  been  known  to 
take  fire  spontaoeously.  ^hoct  intervals  of  N.Wi. 
irind  sometimts  bring  a  degree  .^f  sufibcatiog 
<ilie»t»  equal  to  tbie  sdrocco  or  kaiiMib»'  -  iritiie  at  * 
•others,  maasea  of  ice  eiglrt  kichea  long  fiill  as  haiL 
Tremendous  storms,  attended  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  have  aUo  occasionally  occurred,  and 
«  ahock  of  an  earthquake  was  experienced  In 
*1801.  The  climate  is  neverthdeaa  extremeljr 
iheahhy,  and  in  July  and  August,  the  winter  of 
this  hemisphere,  the  coolness  of  the  air  is  in- 
vigorating and  pleasant. 

.  The  principal  trees  met  throughout  New  .Hol- 
land are-  the  ^nco^KplNf^  or  gum  tie^  of  vaoooa 
kinds,  and  the  casuarina^  or  beef  •  wood  of  the 
colonists  of  Port  Jackson.  With  the  exception 
of  some  bad  roots  and  a  few  berries^  nature 
leems  to  have  denied  this  vaat  cowitiyrflny  qiedaa 
of  alimentary  vegetable^  liut  all  tfaoae  of  Sch 
lOpe  and  many  of  the  tropics  have  been  intro^ 
duced  into  the  colony.  The  native  dog  excepted, 
aU  the  quadrupeds  discovecod  in  New  HoU^d 
appioach  the  didelphm  gcnns^  by  the  pouch  or 
4adc  ftrmed of  theakin  of the  belly,  MinyfUkk 
'their  young  take 'shelter  when  alarmed.  r'^Dhe 
largest  of  these  animals  is  the  kangaroo,  which 
grows  to  the  length  ol  five  feet*  A  lesser  spe^ie^ 
named  Brush  kangaroo^  is  the  ataa'of'dK.liimi 
and  the  little  aainal'named  teagardo  vat'ia  oidy 
thdlndk  of  Ae  animid  that  aarves  to  designate  it 
The  womat  is  the  size  of  a  turnspit  dog,  and  has 
-some  ceseaablance  to  the  beac<^..  .Tha^  tackyghssus 

SfS  has 
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has  the  figure  of  the  porcupine  of  Africa  and  the 
manner  of  feeding  of  the  ant-eater  of  America. 
The  amphibious  mole,  omithorinai$t  ia  a  very 
'  «iigttkir«|Uflnl»  having  tbejawi  of  al  fwidnipeA 
tenifiinflted  fay  die  bUl  ti  a  dodc,  the  Aet  wel^^ 
and  with  claur^,  and  from  the  absence  of  breasts 
in  the  female,  it  is  supposed  to  be  oviparous ;  it  is 
About  sixteen  inches  loDg  and  iivet  in  fireah  water 
pondft  The  flying  opoasum  has  its  namei  Droai 
ilie  kMig  leaps  it  takeifiioBitrtetoftree,  andwiiidi 
it  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  skin  wliich  unites  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  on  each,  side  of  the  body.  The 
native  dog  is  of  the  jackal  species,  and  never  kirks; 
tiioqgk  il)  6>Uaws  liie  luttiw^  it  ta  not  to  bcf  eif- 
iihely^dbiiiesticttliti.-. 

The  birds,  \yhich  are  particularly  deserving 
mention,  ace  the  cassowdry  or  emu^  tlie  nmiura 
niperba,  a  jrfieaaaat.which  unites  the  beanliaa. 
lb  faifd-af  yailidise::iiui  the  ipeacoekt  Amd^g 
AB'fmmk  tribe;  aaerflMuay^  beiMifvA  spetries,  and 
.futftieularly  the  large  White  and  the  black  cockatoo. 
Aquatic  birds  are  jiumeroud^  and  among  them  are 
a  gigantic  «^]^lic4n«  aaMi9  species  of  geeaeaad 
d«d8s,riuirirH:|^fbili0kjstm  wUbh  a^lmtt:  iti.yaflfr 
Mmberi!teiiiirtNl8>4h&.eoiitH*  ^  bkda'  ate 

tiielircwn  eagle,  several  species  of  falcons,  crows, 
ikinghshers,  biutods*  pigeon^  i^f  6^veD»l  3p«ei^ 
quails,  ct>itew8^  befi»8^;^j  ,vr.  .:  ^  ^ 

srvamrdf  ^ingeddnaettt  diri^«tte.air^  paiftiel^ 

lariy  moths,  of  which  the  variety  is  endless. 

;  v  The  race  of  human  beii^vthat  £kla  .tbe  indi- 
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gtnoilts  population  of  New  Holland  are  of  the 
grand  slock  of  Oceaanic  Negi  oes,  having  the  hair 
fiuzkd  ibttiAQt  viMiUy^  the  nose  nostrils  large, 
«oath  eninrmoiialjr  ^w)^  |t^\^thtok(>;ii:iA.f|Nt 

extremely  quick,  the  limbs  disproportionatly  sden- 
der*  doubtless  tioip  tbeir  miserable  nourishment. 
In  sDlne  .the  complesHni  ift  aa  black,  ^as  tlie  Afiicaa 

On^ekMilufiik  .bus^^  beitrdd^  and  .At/bonei  and 
reeds  they  stick  in  their  noses,  give  the  men  a 
horrible  i^ppearance,  winch  is  not  improved  by 
the  daubing  their  faces  with  red  o;:.  white  clays, 
Mid'ittisiNQtii^  tb^^iodies  noA  ttiidiing  &h. oil» 
wUebl  cfcAkcting  the  dait»(  forn^a  crail  .^f  fidi 
that  de6es  the  sting  of  tlie  musquito.  Although 
they  seem  at  times  to  feel  very  sansibly  the  chil* 
liness  of  the  air,  they  have  no  i4ea  of  /  aoy.  otbar 
dnamtlg  tbao  »  im,.^  skiiw:  «f .  ck^.'or  )<p>nninli 
wvod  1«9Blller  irith  'wUchfthegrrMioelrlthttf  aiwiift  . 
ders,  ajid  which  are  only  used  by  the  men,  the 
women  going  entirely  naked.  In  every  other 
respect  the  Mow  UoUandecs  afi^  to  be  the  peor 
ite  undear  tbe  sun  vboibm  made  ilie  leaafe.fNib 
grewiQ.eiWUaatipn.  ThajTood  of  lihoBe  wiio^ki^ 
habit  the  coasts  is  confined  to  the  fish  they  strike 
itdth .  tlieir  ^ijears  or  wliich  tlieir  women  Jtake  with 
hook  and  line,  and  to  the  ahalMlah :4hey  detach 
bme{  fte  racki  at  Imvattr^  fa  .ocoaaioaal'dead 
whale  aho'tbat  drivea  aahoie^  afbadih  tham  aufeaat* 
which  they  never  quit  until  it  is  all  devoured* 
Tho^  who  lAbftbit;^  woods  ,  subatst  cat  the  few 
I:  %jS  opossums 
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r^ftoasam  add'  dfiier  anidialt  diqr  ^sm  cfAdb^  eft 

•wild  honey,  lizards,  and  worms, 
,  Their  huts  are  composed  of  branches  of  trees, 
shaped  like  an  oven,  the  tire-place  before  the 
opemngy  while  the  smoke  and  orddrei  remam  in* 
fiide^  and  here.they  sleep  jTe/if^Meff  witfi  their  kmses 
to  their  mouths.  Their  canoes  are  of  bark  tied 
at  the  ends  and  extended  by  cross  sticks.  Their 
weapons  are  spears  pointed  with  bones  of  animals 
or  fish,  or  with  bits  of  spar^  dubs  and  buckien 
of  baik.  Thdr  implements  are  a  stone  adze# 
their  fishing-hooks  of  pearl-shell,  and  their  lines 
of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree. 

.  Their  societies  consist  of  tribes  of  twenty  to 
tfakty  individuals^  who^  am  di^tu^^uished'  by^ihe 
wofd  gdl  added  to  the'name  of  the  dlaHaric^  th^ 
occupy  ;  thus  Botany  Bay  is  called  Qwea,  and 
its  tribe  Gwea-gaL  Polygamy  is  general,  and 
the  manner  of  procuring  a  wife  is  unpai^eled  in 
bnttality*  The  man  who^tficiesagiii  watehesnn* 
tQ  heifods  her  tmpjotected  by  any  her  tribe, 
when  he  fells  her  to  the  ground  with  his  club, 
and  drags  her  bleeding  and  senseless  to  his  hut, 
where  the  mamage  is  consummated  in  a  manner 
too  disgusting  for  description;  and  she  after* 
wards  fiiUows  3iim  as  his  wife,  without  theaaiallest 
idea  of  escaping  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
most  barbai'ous  treatment 

Among  their i  singular  customs  is  that  of  depriv- 
sag  the  women  of  the  two.  fiist  joints  of 'the  little 
finger  of- the  left  hand.  One  tribe  has  also  the 
right  of  extracting  a  i'ront  tooth  from  the  young 
I         ,  ^  .  ^  men 
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4ilte'tf  o4liar'tiibet;'^fliid  moeiilfy'wineii  Imk 
.iMteiI'met  widi  in  the  isterior,  widi  but  ene  eye, 
being  deprived  of  the  other  as  it  would  appear  io^ 
tentionally. 

.  The.  New  Hollander's  ideas  of  a  futura  slate 
|e;ct9nd  to  the  beliei>  that  after  de^th  they  retun^ 
p>  the  dmids^  ftem  whence  they  originally  dropped, 
idea  also  found  amongst  the  Alforezesof  Ceram, 
.Xhey  are  the  slaves  of  superstition,  believing  in 
jdiag^^  yritchcrafty  aod  spectres  ^  hence  .they. yiU 
.  not  approach  a  grayeu^  They  al9p  di^aw  pmeji9 
'  fym  Ailing  stars,  and  have  charms^  against  thun* 
deir  »nd  lightning.  The  young  people  are  buried, 
but  warriors  past  the  middle  age  are  burned.  The 
horrible  custom  alsp  prevails  of  burying  the  suc^ 
}ing  infant  with  its  mother^  apd,  the  foetus  is  pfteil 
destroyed  in  the ,  womb ;  both-  w&ich  praoticjei| 
•doubtless  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  rearing  chil- 
dren.. Nevertheless  these  savages  are  not  entirely 
devoid  of  the  feeUD|^s  of  human  beiog^  :  they 
have  been  seen  to  weep  oyer  .the  graves  of  theic 
friends  or  relations;  they  shew  a  high  respect 
for  old  age ;  and  they  have  not  that  irresistable 
propensity  to  thieving  which  marks  the  islanders 
pf  the  Pacific. 

, .  The  l^guage  of  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  co- 
lony- is  sonorous  and  not  disagreeable  to  the  ear» 

but  tliose  who  live  both  to  the  north  and  south 
Jiave  dialects  radically  different  from  each  oth^iy 
and  from  any  known  fenguage.  .  ,  ^ 

AI}outhalf  a4cpi>  of  these  savages  only  have 
d^wed  any  indinatioa  to  industry,  •  om  of  1ben| 
^  2  F  4»      '        '  having 


J^viDg^M^t  of  four  ^cces :  ipviltiyat$d«  ^od  ^ 


' '  Afieri^ls^k^^  th.e  Bitish  American 
tToloiiiels,  £hgUtj<f  Wai  lat  ii  toss  wher^  to  "send 

those  criminals  whom  the  law  did  not  condemn 
tp  capital  punishments,  or  whose  sentence  the 
is^vBreSgfOL  iniUg&ted,  and  whom  it  was  neither 
exj^^t  nor  humani^/to''B^  shut  n^  in^^tbe 

pHsoifedf  tbe^cotintry.  *  Th^west  'Cottst  of  A&itii, 

-  between  Cape  Negro  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
was  first  thought  of  for  this  purpose,  but  on  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  New  i^uth 
Vales  yna  .  upon,  and  -in  the  fleet  witli 
ilre  {Persons  intended  to  fdnnd  tlie  settlement'  itr- 
iived  at  Botany  Bay  ;  but  this  place  being  found 
ineligible,  the  Governor  Philip  made  choice  of 
Fort  Jackson,  twdve  miles  farther  north,  which 
bad  bcfeh  seen  and  named,  but  not  examined  by 
Captain  Cook,  and  the  iiifimt  town  received  the 
name  of  Sydney.  Although  in  its  infancy  the 
colony  had  to  contend  against  great  difficulties,  aris* 
ing  from  the  necessity  of  procuring  evefy  speciea 
of  provision  firom  Enghnd,  ai^d  above  all  ffotii 
fhi  evil  habits  of  the  colonists; '  'and  lattedy  from 
the  dissensions  amongst  the  chief  persons  form- 
ing, its  government,  nevertheless  such  is  the 
Ibroe  of  the  innate  principle  of  man.  to  better  his 
condition,  that  in  spight  of  'every  obsbide,  tbe 
colony  has  ahx>ayi  advanced,  and  has  at  last  be- 
egme  nearly  independent  i^  the  mother  country 
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Ar  die  neeessariet  of  life.  Its  improvement  it 
indeedb>eiyirfi4j,"<fteii  iii  iA^miAeert.^  on 

ihe  aFiival  of  thie  first  colonists  it  did  not  pos- 
sesB  OBe  single  object  of  those  nou«od  ia  the  fol- 
lo^Hiig-stateiiiettl  o^*  its  ctitiTalioa-aiid  live  stock 
jte  1809.*    •'^  ■  

Gimiidiif  <^Qllxvtttien7>0^^  . 

*  "   •  "        *  ft  500   of  maize,  • 

•  •  "  '  '  530         of  barle/,'  * 

«       •  <  >    /  '    WO  .     of  oats, 

t  <          :   .  '100       of  fease  eail 

*  beamr 

*  •  "  .     '  •  '  '    800         of  potatoes 

*   •   •  IS         of  turnips 

654^  of  orchard  anil 

gaiden 
S%  ^  .    ef  iisac^hemp, 
'     .  '     and  hops 


Wheat>  per  bushel  13  0  StraMFberries,  pr  qt  1  0 

Maize   ^0   Mulberries   10 

Oats   4  6    Cape  goosberries. .  1  0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  10  0  Native  currants*  •  •  1  0 
Onions  SO  0  'Mushrooms. •••••  08 

1\irnips,  per  bunch  0  4  French  beans ....  0  4' 

Garrpts  ^ . . .  0  6    Pease  , . . .  10 

Lemons, 

*  Uai'tirtiartilateottlitoolQay. 
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Lwiwtt,  per  <  a;6r:  Wafeer]Bfhm«»«ich  >0;j| 
Bnchfft*. 0*9   Muric  melpBs ^ , • .  1  41 

Applet.,..,,.....  2  0  Cucumbers.,,,,,.,  O  I 
Pears..,*,,,...,,,  8  0  Artichoke.. j,,.. 0  6 
Quinces.,  ^0    Pumpkins  •  •  •  •  •  p 

Figs. 03  ^Cabbages   OS 

Besides  these  objects,  the  following  are  more  or 
less  plenty :  oranges^  raspberries,  grapes,  plums» 
ilaionds,  pomegranatePt  limesy  shaddocks,  citrons* 
pineap^es,  nectarinesy  and  .guavas;  qpinacb* 
beeil:«<0ot9  lettuces,  radishes,  horsMaddisb,  sam- ' 
phire,  water-cresses,  celery,  endive,  and  otlier 
sallad  hcrb& 

The  live  stock  of  the  colony  consisted  of  1,000 
I^QTses  and  mares,  IQ^OPO  head  of  homed  cattle,* 
38,000  sheep,  12,000  goats,  20,000  hogs.  Beef, 
mutton,  and  lamb,  at  the  same  period,  were  one 
shilUiig  and  three-pence  per  lb.  and  pork  one  shiN 
ling.  Turkeys,  each,  ten  shillings,  geese  eight 
Aillhigs^  dudis  four  shiUmgs,  fowls  two*  shillings 
and  sixpence,  wild  ducks  two  shillings,  teal  ona^ 
shilling  and  three-pence,  rabbits  four  shillings, 
pigeons,  each,  one  shilling  and  three-pence,  eggs 
om  shiillirig  and  uX'pence  per  dozen,  butter  six 

  shillings^ 

• 

OatbtfintestaiiBdimeataf  ^colony  a  bull  an^  a  kvr  cows  hatf^ 

strayed  from  their  pasture  and  were  soutrht  after  in  \'ain  until  1795,  when 
they  were  diicovered  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  settled  part  of 
the  coluny^  and  greatly  increased.  A  general  and  strict  prohibition,  wasv 
imBMedlatetfimied  ai^bMt  tbdr  dcttnetioo ;  ia  coiiMq«eiice»  they  hme 
s&iee  contikiicd  to  svltiply,  md  wttl  io  tine  prolNibly  ovemm  tte 
•mtry. 
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H  eztreinel^  abuiidaat»  ear.  ivdL  «0  Qfttam  Aol) 

lobsters.  > 
f  The  manufactures  of  the  colony,  as  mky  j^e^up? 
posed*  are  confined  to  the  come9t  objects  for  tb^ 
consiiiiiptkm  of  the  lower  dASS.v  they  m  Umketf 
and  rugs  of  the  wool  of  the  ooilaiiyy'  linen  fionf 
its  hemp  introduced  from  Europe,  leather  tanned 
by  an  indigenous  bark*  coarse  eartbeq-ware,.  sall^ 
and  beer. 

V  In  1811*  th^  cdoirial  sbiqipisg  consisted  of  twea- 
ty-nine  vessels,  from  14  to  186  tons,  chiefly  em* 

ployed  in  conveying  coals  from  Coal  Iliver,  corn 
from  the  Hawkesbury  and  George*s  River*  wd 
•ealing  among  the  islands  \a  Bass's  Strait, 
:  The  population  of  the.  cofeoy  in  1809-  mi 
9*856^  of  ^hom  upwards  of 6,000  supported  theoii^ 
aelves,  and  the  remainder  were  fed  and  cloatbed 
at  the  public  expense. 

Port  Jackson  is  an  excellent  harbour*  entered 
between  two  high  steep  head^*  and  penetrating 
foany  miles*  ferming  upwards  of  100  coves*  The 
only  danger  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  across  the  entrance 
leaving  a  channel  on  each  side,  with  four  fathoms 
depth*  Sydney  Town  is  composed  of  several  good 
itotiset  of  stone  and  brick*  of  die  offieers  of  govein<» 
ment  and  chief  free  s^ers )  the  habitatiims  of 
the  lower  class  are  of  wood,  plaistered.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  a  church,  barracks,  a  jail,  or- 
phan school*:  a  stone-bridge  over  a  little  creek 
^vhich  receives  asmail  run  <tf^  fresh  vfatetji  undthe 
govermnentJiou8e»    .  . 

'The 
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The- out.  settlements  immediately  dependent  on 
8ydn«jr  itti^BiMraikiattftat  diebeadof  ^.hw 
consisting  ofbarracks,  a  govenimeiit-hoti8e»diiurd^ 
and  jail,  with  a  street  of  dwelliitg-hooscs.  The 
Greenhills  or  Hawkesbury,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  this  Qame^  consists  of  &  large  granary,  of 
bnek,  '  and  a  itensber  df  wooden  dwelikig4Kiuses. 
An  estdbMstaaseotr  was  found;  in  1805  at  Coal 
B.Tver,  in  -Port  Hunter,  nofdi'  of  Port  Jackson, 
which  received  the  name  of  King's  Town. 

The  topography  of  New  Holland,  after  taking 
leave  ibe  ooMny  of  Peart  iadk^oo,  offers  litde 
inofe<thaR^barfenaomend8tnr9w  Commencing 
at' Cape  York,  which  forms  the  south  side  of  En« 
deavour  Strait  of  Cook,  the  coast  trends  S.E.  to 
Cape  Flattery,  and  then  &S.E.  to  Magnetic 
Island*  ^SovOi  of  Cape  Flattoy  ia  £ndeavo|ir  lU^ 
W»  mbst^  Captain  Cook  cteekredralHgaton 
oysters  of  an  enormous  size.  The  natives  baked 
their  victuals  in  holes  in  the  ground.  From  Mag- 
netic Island,  named  from  the  vacillation  of  th^ 
needle  nenr  iti  tbe^  ^oaat  again  takes  a  S.£.  dif 
neodon,  to'tke  Gteat  Bay  of  Inlets  of  Cook,  be# 
fore  which  are  many  islands  and  from  the  lati- 
tude of  17^  to  23°  a  chain  of  coral  reefs  defends 
the  coast  from  the  attacks  of  the  sea,  and  have 
been  named  by^Oaptfliti  Jlinders  ^Barrier  Bee& 
In  Broad  Sound -the  tide'rises  thirty  orlidity-five 
feet.  No  fresh  water  was  found  on  its  shores  and 
this  necessary  object  is  only  found  in  stagnant 
pools  in  Shoal-water^  Bayf  where  Captain  Ehnders 
observed  pummice  stone  washed  tm  on  tte  sborq^ 

At 
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At  Port  Bomen  of  this  navigator  the  sho)!e..wal 
ftaad  covered  with  a  4»eoe8  6f  pin^  fit  .ffm'maitit 
Keppel  Bfl^.  ^  Oook,  under  the  ,  trotrio»  difodim 
into  many  branches,  but  is  filled  with  mud  banks» 
and  its  shores  are  composed  of  mangrove  »wamps^ 
It  has  a  commuAication  with.  ?ort  Curtis^.  five 
hi^iias iiirtber iouth,  hyajchannei  innutatiag  thf 
InM  of  Cape  Capricorn  of  Codkf  POrt  Cuttis  haft 
barren  shores,  covered  with  loose  stones  :  the  ^ree9 
are  mangrove,  emalyptm^  and  casmrim*  The 
aitftem  direction  of  the  QOflstieQdA  at  Sandy  .Capc^ 
Oie  soath  ptmt  of  HeriHejBagr»  whfere  thahlitftaf 
4ist  nathm.'waie  oibserved  Irf  Cook  to  Jam\  oMfe^ 
structed  with  more  solidity  than  to  the  soathi 
Giafss-house  J3ay  was.  named  from  several  hillf 
behind  it  resembling  those  edifiees*  Itreceivei 
•jine  fivm»  cxmsiderable  in  dompariaod  mfch.  the 
wamttf  fiBs  met  on  all  the  rest  of  thecoast  ta  tte 
north ;  and  pummice  stone  was  found  on  its  shores, 
'  From  Point  Look-out  the:  coast  takes  a  direc* 
tito  to  the  west  of  smtfa;  and  jMUr..lK>.>f)i6e  af 
iheltat  16  Port  Stapbcn9»  whi^e^.ecifflveiiceii'.  A# 
teteadiite  tfttiltoty  6f '  thetcohmy  Part  tUunm 
Titffned  Cumberland  County.  Port  Stephens 
( Yaca-aha  of  the  natives)  is  full  of  shoals,  and 
bnly  fit  for  small  crail^  Port  Buntec  ^^Yokaaha 
af  tha  natives)  k  &  Ibr  smail  Aips^  aoii*  tkcmm 
wtv^er^  on  whose  banks  sore  many  vans/of  jooatii 
as  well  as  on  an  island  before  it-  Broken  Bay  is  a 
lai;ge  expanse'  of  ^watac,  dividing  into .  many 
^  -  -    *  /.UandHSji 
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branches,  and  receiving  the  river  Hawkesbury, 
the  most  considerable  of  New  Holland  :  it  is  n» 
^igMe  to  the  fieltlement  at  the  Grten  Hill8»  ninety' 
aiilee  from  the  sea  $  but  about  twelve  miles  abof* 
this  its  bed  is  crossed  bv  a  bar  of  rocks. 

South  of  Port  Jackson  the  coast  has  been  mi- 
tiutely  explored,  and  found  to  poBsess  the  foUoww 
ing  places  an  succession.  Botany  Bay,  thus 
Mmed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  ftom  the  great  va^ 
riety  of  plants  found  on  its  shores :  it  is  a  large 
expanse  of  water,  but  so  filled  by  banks  as  to 
aibrd  no  anchorage  £ot  ships,  except  exposed  to 
the  sea.  Its  shorn  Are  also  in  many  places 
swampy,  it  receiTes  George's  River,  of  conridei» 
rable  size,  on  which  are  some  faims,  whose  pto^ 
duce  is  sent  by  sea  to  Sydney.  f 
'  Port  Hacking  (Deeban  of  the  natives)  is  only 
fit  for  small  craft ;  it  receives  some  small  stxespsi 
IShoal  Haven,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  imfit  for  ves» 
sels  of*  any  size ;  and  Jervis  Bay,  though  with 
sufficient  depth,  is  open  to  the  sea.  Barmouth 
Creek  is  a  snug  little  port,  whose  entrance  is 
crossed  bya  bar  with  only  eight  &et  athigji  walcf* 
Twofold  Bsly  is  the  most  comtnodioua  jof  this  ooasli 
affording  good  slicker  to  small  ships.  •  • 
'  From  Cape  Howe  the  coast  takes  an  abrupt 
westerly  direction,  trending  about  S.W.  to  Wilson's 
BrooM^ntoiy,  in  Bass's  Strait  This  promontory^ 
which  is  the  south  point  ci  New  Holland,  as  a 
Vast  mass  of  granite,  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
narrow  low  isthmus.   Between  it  and  Cape  Howe 

the 
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:tlie  shore  presents  aa  uubrokea  contiouity  lof  white 
:imdyb9aeh,  .: 

j '  On  the  sonUi  cdast  of  New  HoUBtid»>ui  BM»^l 
Strait,  are  Western  Port  and  Port  Philip.  The 

former,  discovered  by  Bass,  has  since  been  exam-  . 
ined  by  Baudifi,  and  found  to  contain  two  islands 
ttmteid,  of  one.   It  is  a  large-baauit  fit  ^mt  the  ra* 
«cptiimof  riiips of  burden^  .  -  .i 

K   Port  Phillip,  discovered  by  lieutenant  Grant,  is 
^entered  from  a  large  bay,  to  which  the  English 
navigator  gave  the  name  of  i^ingy  and  the  French 
Itlitit  of  TaUfigmuML  Frooi  eaa  entrance  oniy,  half 
'Ji*ni9e  vnie.  Port  Phillip  .ezpends  to  a  basin  150 
•fliiles  in  circuit  ,  Its  shores  are  in  general  mode- 
etitely  elevated  and  sandy,  but  covered  w  ith  wood, 
'particularly  the  casmrina.    Except  a  small  river 
which  it  receives,  it  is  almost  totally  destitute  of 
^firesh  water,  and  hence  the  intei^oiii  of  forming 
M  establishment  here  was  abandoned.  '  < 

*  From  Cape  Albany  Otway  (^Cape  Marengo  of 
the  French)  the  west  point  of  Bass's  Strait,  the 

«o«Bt  takes  a  directioii  to  the  tiorth  of  >vest.  The 

,     .  .  ...       .,  • 

wholes  extent*  frojtn.  the  130°  of  loag^tudfli  i» 
Sass's  Strait,  was  visited  nearly  at  the  same  tiVitfe 
by  Captain  Flinders  and  Baudin,  the  French  na*- 
vigator.  The  French^  pretending  a  priority  of 
discovery,  have  given  this  land  the  name  of  Terr^ 
ds  l^apokaii;  and  to  all  its  gulfs»  piomontoriesi 
and  iflHalids  have  assigned  those  of  the  usurper's 
family^  or  of  (heir  friends  and  patrons.*  ..  • 

•  *  /Frm 
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From  Cape  Bridge  water  (Montaigne)  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  (Bay  Josephine)  the  coast  u 
^oiqMed.€f.  aandycliffit  and  fni^ntMfy  batskiai 
.though  the  mmib^r  of  amokcs  observed  soit  k  fay 
the  French  navigators  wdald  seem .  to  mdicate  its 
being  well  inhabited.  The  Gulf  of  St-  \^incent  is 
4hirty  leagues  (}eep  and  eight  to  ten  broad  ^  heibte 
it  is  Kangaroo  Island*,  of  Gdnsidefahie-ai0e»  ad 
ahoiindii^  m  .karigiittwt»  4Miiiie  t^Mghinlg^ 'SliS^ 
^unds.  It  is  covered  withf  wo6d».  and  seems  to 
have  a  good  soil,  but  is  without  fresh  water.   -  'i 

Spencer's  Gulf  (Gulf  Bona|parte)  is  sepaiatid 
fiaiii  thiit  of  St  Vijicent  hj  aip^biosiilar  liaied 
York  by  Cap(amIlindaES».aad  CandMceiea  li^ite 
French:  it  is  seventy  le^ues  deep  and  ten  to 


of  the  Toyageof  -Captain  Flinders  had  not  beeA  published.  It  appears  that 
UinMVdiM  commenced  at  the  S.W.  point  of  New  HoUaud,  which  he 

■MMi0iptUBeMdii».a«i:«iMariMMiu4 

into  the  01tff«rCal1lentaril^.finpdl  iitiQiMi.lM  liiooefiMftr^M 

to  Timor;  and  from  this  island,  after  looking' io  vain  for  tfie  'fi-yal  Rocks, 
returned  to  Cape  Leeuwin  without  examfnirig  any  pari  of  tl!e  west  coMt. 
On  bis  return  to  Port  Jack:iou  his  sliip,  t/te  Inifestifaior,  being  found  s^ 
incMftd  ••  to  be  unfit  to  prosecute  the  intended  researches,  was  condemn* 
^  iMCi^ntodflife  and  lilt  crm  CMfwted  oft  toM  lib  M^ot^ 


Aip  Porpoise  to  return  to  EngMt  VlTjliiitld  wt^inatilal  «ifc« W 

east  of  New  lioMand,  from  whence  Captain  F.  returned  in  an  open  boat  to 
Port  Jackson,  aiid  the  crew  were  nilweiuently  taken  off  the  reef  by  teiade 

jfrom  that  C9I0UJ.    ,  '  '     ,'  ' 

The  eambwtion  €i  Captaii\  ^udin  included  the. west  and  sputh  coast 
^  New  Holland,  m  Mt!k  tttlcrtie'd»  aot  tnWt  vhtU  the  S0&  Uardi^ 
li9$l.while  Captain  Flinders •  c^nmebc^  his  ^■"*r**««**«^  at  •O^p* 

Leeuwin  the  7th  December,  1801.  Tlie  EngUah  nafrlgtftor  HaS;  tjbaNh- 
fore,  the  indubitable  claim  to  priority  of  discovery.  We  have,  how- 
ever, in  the  text  given  the  synonymous  French  and  English  name*  attached 
lo  the  principal  points  on  the  south  coast,  as  useful  in  (he  perusal  of  the 
ntaiioiit  of  the  tiP9  voy^ai. 


twenty* 


jbi^!^ft^fivil  bread,  ajtid /teefdhMliCs  iit  siritngrdre 

swamp.  Near  tliQ  entrance  of  the  gulf,  on  the 
west  shore?,  is  Port  t^incohi  (Cljawpagn)^).  an  ex- 
ceUent  barbpuri  forvasd  by  three  basiits,  whpa^ 
/entrance  is  cpvpr^-byaii  island  i  it$  sbor&ft  am 
Elevated  and  clothed  With  wood,  but  it  is  without 
running  water  j  this  article  is,  however,  to  be  pro- 
cured by  digging  wells.  Off  Cape  CatastrophiS 
(Cape  Brim)  is  the  little  archipelago  of  Neptun^ 
Islands  (La  Place)  which  may  beseen  ten  leagues* 
Before  Anxious  Bay  (Louis  B^y)  are  Several 
islands,  of  which  the  largest  is  named  Flinders 
(Josephine).  The  base  of  this  island  is  granite, 
with  a  C2^areou9  summit^  and  between  these  two 
a  str^^tum  o(  sand  stone,  ttirenty  feet  thick*  The 
.  same  formation  of  granite  and  calcareous  rock 
also  generally  pervades  the  archipelago  of  Nuyt8# 
two  clusters  of  islands,  near  the  head  of  the  gulfi 
formed  by  tbe  curv^t^re  of  the  SAV.  coast  of  N^w 
HpUandy  nmed  1^  Captain  flinders  the  Greai 

The  coast  whicli  forms  the  west  shore  of  the  nu?**'  und. 
Australiijia  Bight  was  disco\ered  by  Nuyts,  ixt 
]6^7*  From  tlie  head  of  the  bight  to  the  longi- 
tfjii^  it  is  composed  of  sapdy  oli0%  from  4W 
tpr  600  feet  high,  forming  a  level  platform,  witli 
very  few  trees,  and  beyond  which  inland  nothing 
is  visible  from  the  sea.  Oa  this  singular  line  of 
c)^,  Captain  flinders  observes,  that  the  ^qfJm^ 
lity  ^  elev^ticNS,  and  thf  evid^ly  calcareous  na^ 
tnre,  seem  to  bpspeak  itr  to  have  been  the  cdptevjor, 
line  of  a  vast  c^r^  reef,  whi<A  is  al  ways  n^pre  ele*. 
•  yQ4.,  ui«      '         2  o  '  vated 
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VBted  than  the  interior  part  From  the  giadnal 

subsiding  of  the  sea,  or  perhaps  by  a  sudden  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  this  bank  may  have  attained  its 
present  height  above  the  siu£ice  of  the  sea ;  and 
on  this  suppo6iti(m,  together  with  the  fact  <^  no 
hill  or  elevation  being  seen  within  it»  it  mi^  be 
presumed  that  in  that  direction  there  is  either  alow 
sandy  plain,  or  the  bank  may  be  a  barrier  separat- 
ing Uie  external  from  an  internal  sea.''  Towards  - 
the  west  extremity  of  the  clUfy  bank  some  craggy 
hills  are  seen  inland ;  and  here  commences  a 
chain  of  scattered  islands,  extending  to  the  west 
to  the  121?,  named  by  d'Entrecastaux  Archipel  * 
de  Recherche,  and  whose  formation  is  granite*  • 
with  quartz  and  feldtspath*  mixed  with  mica, 
towards  the  base,  with  horizontal  calcareous  strata, 
without  shells,  at  the  top.  The  coast  is  either  low 
and  sandy,  or  formed  of  sandy  downs.  Behind 
the  Lucky  Bay  of  flinders  is  a  fresh  water  lake, 
a  mile  in  extent,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  a 
rivulet.  The  eoast  continues  low  and  sandy,  with- 
some  intervals  of  barren  hills,  apparently  granite, 
to  King  George  the  Third's  Sound  of  Vancouver. 

King  George  the  Third's  Sound  is  a  large  gulf, 
with  two  good  ports.  Tlie  shores  are  composed  of 
perpendicular  cliffs,  or  sand  hills,  behind  which,  in: 
the  interior,  rise  high  mountains,  whose  white  and 
elevated  summits  resemble  vast  edifices  in  ruins; 
and  tiiat  named  Mount  Gardner  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  volcano.  On  some^  the  promon- 
tories perfect  coral  is  found,  at  the  height  ef '1,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Spots  of  chalky  soil,  granite, 

•  -  quartz* 
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quartz,  and  niarab  covered  with  an  ocbery  turf, 

are  found  here. 

The  S.W.  part  of  New  Holland  is  named  in  the  ^'""^f-^- 
maps  Leeuwin,  or  Lion's  Land»  from  the  Dutch 
'  ship  ifaat  first  visited  it  in  1660.  Cape  Leeuwin  is 
tlie  S.W.  point  of  New  HoHand.  The  Bay  de  - 
Geographe  has  marsliv  shores  and  salt  lagoons,  but 
no  fresh  water.  Here  the  savages  seemed  to  have 
formed  r^ular  plantations  of  trees,  possibly  for 
r^igious  purposes* 

The  land  of  Edels  comprehends'  the  ihiddle  of  «*;_f^ 
the  west  coast.  Swan  River,  in  32^  4',  was  as- 
cended by  the  French  twenty  leagues,  and  found 
to  run  through  a  low  country,  traversed  by  calaU 
reous  strata,  and  covered  with  large  eucabfi^us. 
A  noise,  which  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  great  ani* 
mal,  was  heard  from  among  the  reeds  in  the  river; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Dampier  found 
the '  skeleton  of  a  hippopotamus  near  his  Shark's 
Bay.  North  of  Swan  River  the  coast  is  mode- 
rately elevated,  without  freshwater,  and  lined  with 
islands  and  reefs ;  among  which  are  Rottennest 
Island  and  Houtman's  Abrolhos.  The  ants  here 
'    build  great  hills  resembling  cabins. 

Endracht,  or  Concoird  Land,'  extends  along  the  (wrfr^. 
northern  part  of  the  west  coast,  under  the  tropic; 

The  Shark's  Bay  of  Dampier  is  surrounded  by 
sandy  shores,  but  wooded.  Dampier  mentions 
seeing  here  rabbits  with  very  short  fore  legs,  evi^ 
dently  the  kangaroo.  The  French  naturalists  ob^ 
4erved  that  these  coaks  aire  covered  with  petrified 
•bdls,  and  that  the  incrustations  ca/careo*^Te^*w/.? 
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formed  with  such  astoniahing  xapidityt  that  eveo 
the  excrements  of  animals  were  covered  wltk 
them.  The  peniasulft  of  Fem  divides  Shatk's 
Bay  into  two  gulfs,  bodi  Ibrnuog  good  •  loids^ 
but  devoid  of  fresh  water.  • 
De  Witt's  Land  includes  all  the  W.  j^t  of  Ne^W 
—  fiollaodyandis  the  least  explored.  The  points  seen 
bj  Dampier  are  conpoeed  <^  landy  downe,  with  ft 
trees  (doabtless  the  Casumina)  and  m  water.  The 
savages  were  observed  to  have  lost  two  of  the  front 
teeth.  Cape  Murat  of  the  French  is  the  Cape  Wil- 
Iksn  of  the  Dutch.  South  of  it  is  a-liltle  ri  v^,  and 
on  the  north  a  gulf  twenty  leagues  iride  with 
many  islands.  Capeift  Poivre,  Malonet,  and  Dw- 
puy,  in  ^0^°  form  a  great  promontory,  between 
which  and  Kosemary  Island,  one  of  the  lurchtpelago 
of  Dampiery  the  coast  is  entirely  unexplored; 
Between  the  longitudes  of  116"^  and  i20P  the 
coast  is  straight  and  little  dkvated.  Before  it  is 
the  ai'chipelago  Forresti^re,  one  island  of  which^ 
named  Depuch,  is  composed  of  basaltic  coluniii& 
The  banks  of  the  Geogiafdte  m  vesy  oKteostve^ 
and  the  isle  Bedout  is  twenty  leagmes  ftoA  ihe 
main. 

About  the  121*^  there  is  an  opening  not  ex- 
amined, twenty-six  leagues  in  breadth,  from 
whence  die  coast  exteiids  to  the  N.W.  andwcth. 
it  is  not  certain  whedier  Cape  MiMiessjr  in  19^ 

Id',  and  Cape  Vilkret  in  18°  19^,  am  on  «n  island 

or  the  continent.  From  Cape  Huygens  in  17^ 
38 Y  the  coast  lays  north.    Near  the  cape  is  Gam- 

Aemae  island,  of  cousidenMe  einer  North  of 
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CimpQ  Bartholet,  in  17^  is  an  unexamined 
opening ;  before  which  are  tlie  islands  Lacep^(te 
•nd  Gamot.  Erom  Cape  Borda  to  Cape  RhuU^, 
18^  IS^^  tiie  Tcoaat  lays  N.E*  without  any  ap- 
pearance  of  opening.  In  tins  extent  is  isle 
Adele  in  15^  27^,  beyond  which  is  the  archipelago 
Bonaparte*  presenting  the  moet  sterile  and  irre* 
gular  appeaoanpe,  aa  if  tttountaiiu  kad  tumbled 
from  ihe  beavent  an  other,  monntaiiii,  lihctr  wtito 
heads  forming  domes,  or  vast  cubes:  they  are 
without  inhabitants. 

From  Cape  Rhulii^e  toCape  Van  Diemen,  in  11  ^ 
10,  the  ct>att  fixing  a  great  gulf  to  thd  and 
tiMilaiidof  fDe  Wkt  terminates  at  thtdlalter  Cape; 

The  land  of  Amheim  extends  from  Cape 
Van  Diemen  to  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In  — 
Van  Diemen's  Bay  on  this  eoast,  the  sea  is  said 
to  be  occasionaily  linDiln<Mi%  and  from  lience  thiil 
phenpmenoo  pidbttbly  spreads  into  the  'Banda  sea; 
as  already  noticed.  Further  east  the  Dutch 
charts  mark  Difficult  Bay,  which  receives  the 
River  Speult,  and  before  which  »  Crocodite 
Islaod. 

The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  tbe  .old  Dutch  cm 

charts  presents  such  a  number  of  rivers,  that  it 
was  generally  considered  as  rcceivino^  almost  all  c 
the  fre&h  waters  of  New  Holland.  Captain 
Mindecii  wbo  sailed  eBtirelf  xonnd  it,  found  that 
not  one  of  these  supposed  rivers  ,  hsb  anjr  exist- 
ence; but  on  the  contrary,  that  fresh  water  is  ge- 
nerally more  scarce  here  than  even  on  the  east 
coait*   The  western  side  of  Xhe  gulf  is  moderately 
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elevated  and  lined,  by  chains  of  considenUe 
idands,  whfle  the  eastern  coast  presents  a  con- 
tinuity of  very  low  sandy  shores,  entirely  free 
from  islands.  The  principal  trees  are  the 
eucalyptus  and  casuarina. 

The  first  considerable  bay  on  the  west  shore  is 
that  of  Amheim,  before  which  are  the  Wessels 
and  English  Company's  Islands,  composed  of 
sterile  hills,  but  with  vallies,  through  which  run 
Streams  of  fresh  water,  and  in  which  are  found 
the  wild  nutmeg  and  cabbage  palm.  These 
islands  are  visited  by  Malay  proas  from  Timor  and 
Macassar  to  procure  trcpang.  Groot  Island,  of 
the  Dutch  charts,  named  Busching  by  the  Ger- 
man geographers,  is  before  Limmen's  Bight. 
Sir  Edward  Pellew's  Ishinds,  farther  south,  abound 
in  the  cabbage  palm  and  kangaroos ;  and  Wd« 
lesley's  Group,  the  last  towards  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  are  frequented  by  innumerable  green 
turtle. 

.  The  natives  seen  by  Captain  EUndens  in  the 
Gulf,  differed  in  no  respect  from  those  of  Port 

Jackson,  except  in  having  lost  two  of  the  upper 
front  teeth,  and  in  being  circumcised.  A  curious 
fact  in  the  history  of  these  savages,  unless  it  is 
^  supposed  that  they  have  adopted  this  practice 
from  the  Mahometan  Malays  who  visit  the  gulf, 
which  is  not,  however,  probable.  The  canoes  of 
these  people  are  composed  of  strips  of  bark, 
whose  edges  overlay  each  other  Jind  are  sowed 
together. 

Off  the  Vrest  coast  of  New  Holland  are  some 

dangers^ 
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daggers,  of  which,  thouf^  cortakily.existing,  the 
situatioiia  are  still  unascertained:  such  aie  the 
Tjrral  rocks  between        and  dl^  of  latitude, 

and  Cloates  Island,  in  about  22°  ;  and  between 
Timor  and  New  Holland  is  a  dangerous  reef,  ii^ 
aboul;  14°  of  latitude,  and  longitude  122°. 


VAN  BIEMEN'S  LAND. 

Vav.  Dibiisn's.  XfANp  is  separated  iroai  New 
HoUaiid.>by  Bass's  Strait,  thirty  leagues  wide. 

In  the  eastern  entrance  is  a  group  of  islands, 
named  after  Captain  Furneaux,  the  companion  of 
Cook ;  the  passage  between  them  and  Van  Die- 
inea's.  Land  being  named  Banks'  Strait.  These 
islands  are  entirely  composed  of  an  opaque  quartz ; 
they  produce  the  eucalyptus  and  other  trees,  and 
abound  in  kangaroos  and  seals,  and  the  womat  is 
also  found  on  them. 

.  In  the  western  entrance  of  the  strait  are  King 
and  Hunter's  Islands ;  the  former  <^  considerable 

size,  and  much  frequented  by  the  seal  hunters  from 
Port  Jackson.  The  other  islands  in  the  strait  are 
barren  rocks. 

.  Van  .Diemen's  Land  is  seventy-five  leagues 
long,  east  and  west,  and  sixty  leagues  broad.  The 
face  of  the  country  Is  finely  diversified  with  hills 
and  yallies,  and  well  watered  with  rivers  and 
lakes.  Many  of  the  promontories,  particularly 
on  the  south,  are  composed  of  basaltic  columns^ 
flometiines  single  at  .others  grouped  ^  wl^le  the 
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been  fount!'.  In  -  jJeneMt*  the  motititditid  are 
covered  with  forests  of  lofty  trees,  in  which  ths 
eucalyptus  predominates,  and  grows  to  an  cnor^ 
mous  size^  The  iiangstttsos-  htre  Imn^ow  ift-  the 
eartlT  like  nibbits ;  the  hooded  seal  ahoiinds  oi| 
the  islands  and  rocHs ;  and  the  black  swan,  wild 
geese  and  ducks,  cover  the  bays.  The  climate, 
as  may  be  expected,  is  colder  than  that  ot'  New 
SkMilh  Walesy  the  snow  r^^tining  oii  the  sttmrkitta 
0f  thie  iiM«»taiij*^ift  May  $  aevtitlieleflB,  the  N.*W, 
winds  bring  With  tiiem  the  san^e  burning  heat  as  at 
Port  Jackson. 

•  According  to  the  French  navigators,  the  na^ 
tives  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land  ^et  entitety  froni 
1  those  of  Ninr  flolkbcl^  atid  }mb  t'  jpealt  te^ 
semblance  those  of  New  Caledonia.  Iticit 
hair  is  woolly  and  their  skin  not  naturally  very 
dark,  but  its  blackness  is  increased  by  Tubbing  it 
With  charcoal  paWdeft  SMue  6f  them  ^re  ^sq 
(nbserVidd  to  te  featoeed  'an#  to  hate  thehr  hair 
powdered  with  odhre.  They  go  entirely  naked, 
and  in  every  other  respect  me  as  ss^vage  as  the 
New  I{ollauder& 

The  iiorA  cqofiit  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  i4 
generally  barren  and  inhospitable.  The  envmti$ 
Port  Dalrymple,  however,  are  covered  with 
fine  forests  and  luxuriant  herbage.  This  port 
is  at  the  inouth  of  a  considerable  river,  named 
the  Tjimar,  wiiich  is  ibrtaed  by  two  streamsj; 
iib^  ru^  mi  soath  Esk.    It  reseinbleai 

•     '  a  chain 
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n^<^n^  Itite^  being  bomidod  M  tecb  'dte  by 
IffB*,  which  alternately  approach  and  recede.  It 
is  nftvigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons  up  to  the 
jtiactioaof  the  two  Esks,  where  is  situated  tha 
fUm^d^H^&At  of  LsMifK^estoii. 

9k)Ute  dt>«iiiffgi4da  the  i^st  coait  appear  tD  bi 
the  ttiouths  of  rivers,  but  liave  not  been  explored. 

On  the  sontli  coast,  the  River  Derwent  empties 
it66lf  .Ulto  the  iStorm  Bay  of  Tastnan,  and  on  it 
ia  thd  tiettlemenl  of  Hotot,  founded  Inr  IBMt 
botweea  whkli  and  Laittieeatoiv  on  theiyuiar^' 
a  communication  has  been  opened  by  land  quite 
tiirough  the  island. 

New  South  Wates  being  within  the  limits  of  tlie& 
{last  India  Company's  charter*  private  indiiMnd^ 
trere  interdicted  trading  bettma  it  and  Eifef^aid, 
and  a  ship  that  infringed  this  ^ohibltioti  aildr 
brought  a  cargo  of  seal  oil  to  London,  was  seized 
by  the  Company's  offioers :  hence  the  only  mar- 
htftoo^totfaeookniiyimOiNnaandlmi^  frpoL 
the  llrtter  or  thime  ships  generally  arrive  ev^. 
yeat,  with  India  and  Europe  goods,  for  which 
they  receive  bills  on  England.  The  transport 
ships  thai  take  out  convicts,  also  carry  out  iu«> 
vestments  from  England,  and  die  South  Sea 
tdialersy  both  American  and  £nglirii»  fieqtiMitly 
put  into  Port  Jackson  to  refit,  and  take  off  the 
oil  and  skins  collected  by  the  seal  hunters. 
The  only  otheir  commercial  object  the  colony  yet 
ppBseMs,  is  the  wood  of  the  camaHna^  which  is  ma- 
]liiftotur«d  into  V2S^km  anidei  of  eabinet  ware« 
In  1811  twenty-nine  ships  entered  Port  Jacksm 
from  England,  ladia,  f^nd  from  the  whale  hsheries. 

Norfolk 
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Norfolk  Island,  1000  miles  east  of  New  HoU 
land,  is  five  leagues  in  ciicuit:  it  was  diaoovered 
and  named  by  Captain  Cook  in  177^>  at  which 

time  it  was  uninhabited,  but  the  soil  being  fertile 
an  establishment  was  formed  on  it  from  Port 
Jackson  in  1788. .  It  was  covered  with  lofiy  trees 
of  the  pine  speeiesy  and  creeping  vines,  and. 
abounded  with  the  New  Zealand  Hax.  Ahnost 
the  whole  island  was  cleared  and  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing wheat,  sugar-cane,  and  all  the  fruits  and 
vrgetables  carried  fiom  Port  Jackson,  but  having 
no  haifoour,  nor  even  any  safe  landing  plac^ 
being  lined  by  coral  reefs,  with  a  violent  surf; 
and  being  of  no  utility  to  the  colony,  it  was  eva- 
cuated in  1805. 

iiord  Howe's  Island  discovered  by  Lieutenant 
Ball,  is  about  three  leagues  in  circuit,  rising  to 
two  hills  on  the  S.E.  that  may  be  seen  twenty 
leagues :  quantities  of  pummice-stone  were  ob- 
served on  it ;  it  has  no  fresh  water ;  its  vegetables 
are  cabbage  palms,  mangrove^  bamboo^  and  se- 
veral smaH  pilots;  large  pigeons,  paroquets,  and 
other  land  birds  were  met  on  it ;  and  it  is  fre- 
quented by  great  numbers  of  green  turtle.  There 
is  anchorage  and  landing  on  the  S.W.  side  within 
a  reef.  Three  leagues  from  the  &£.  side,  of  the 
island  is  a  conical  rock,  named  Ball's  Pjrramid,  and 
other  rocks  are  scattered  in  the  vicinity.  Sir 
Charles  Middleton's  Island  of  Shortland,  is  six 
leagues  long,  N.N.W.  and  SJS«£.  and  rises  in  au 
elevated  peak.  An  extensive  shofd  lays  thirty, 
leagues  S.W.  of  the  ishmd. 
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•  In  the  following  notices  of  the  Commerce  of 
the  Indian  Seas,  we  shaJl  confine  ourselves  to  ge^ 
neraUUeSy  vrhich,  can  alone  be  interesting  to  the 
great  majority  of  readers,  and  we  shall  also  give 
the  results  in  round  lacks  of  rupees,  which  the 
reader  can  easily  convert  into  pounds  sterling*  the 
lack  being  nearly  j^l  1,000. 
,  It  is  also  proper  to  piemise,  that  the  East-India 
Company  finding  the  trade  between  England  and 
India  quite  iuliicicnt  to  employ  its  trading  capital, 
have  for  many  years  entirely  relinquished  that 
from  port  to  port  in  India,  or  what  is  called  the 
comtry  trade,  to  private  merchants  residing  in 
Indili.  The  coasting  trade  is  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  natives,  whose  various  singularly 
constructed  vessels  are  named  dows,  doneys, 
dingys,  trankeys,  patemais,  &c.  With  respect 
to  ^e  trade  between  England  and  India,  it  was 
entirely  prohibited  to  any  but  the  Company  an^ 
its  officers  until  1793,  when  on  the  renewal  of  the 

Company's 
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Company's  charter  for  twenty  years,  individuals 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  trade,  under 
certain  circumstances ;  and  on  the  late  renewal  of 

the  charter,  it  was  permitted  to  private  individuals 
to  trade  direct  from  any  port  of  the  British  islands 
to  places  within  the  .limits  of  the  Company's 
charter,  under  certain  regulations,  and  to  import 
India  merchandize  into'^Jluch  ports  of  England  as 
shall  be  deemed  fit  by  his  Ms^esty^s  council.  The 
exclusive  trade  to  China  is,  by  the  same  Act  of 
Parliament,  continued.m.the£ast-India  Company. 
By  ancient  custom,  the  commanders  and  officers 
4>f  the  Company's  sbipsf  are  permitted  to  occupy  a 
certain  tonnage  in  their  respective  ships,  and  the 
investments  they  carry  out  and  bring  home  cons^i^r 
lute  what  is  oaXi^d  privilege  trader  . 


-  .»  ,  .  • 

EAST  COAST  OJB*  AFiUCA. 

When  the  Portuguese  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Mope^  they  found  the  Arabs  established  on  the 
^ast  coast  of  Airica»  canyinjg;  on  a  regulated  and 
conisiderable  trade,  in  their  own  ve^ls,  with  In? 
dia,  and  exchanging  their  gold-diist  Ibr  the  manu- 
factures of  Hindostan  and  the  spices  of  the  East* 
The  Portuguese  become  masters  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Indian  Seas  and  lords  of  Africa,  monqpo^ 
}ized  the  trade  of  the  latter,  and  fiom  it  drew  a 
great  portion  of  the  riches  that  supported  the 
splendour  of  their  eastern  empire.  Though  the 
commerce  of  this  jregioa  necessarily^  duniiphed 

with 
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^tk  tbepD^erof  the  Portuguese,  it  neverthalesa 
lifts  comteuid  to  ooatiden^^  tb*  4>bj^tfto£m> 
poit  being  gold^kut^  tectb'^^f  the  ctofilunt  aii 

hippopotamus,  ambergris,  tortoise-shell,  fliinbeiv 
cowries,  wax,  eolumba  root,  and  slaves.  Mosaixv- 
l>M|ue,  th«  ckief  esUUlishment  the  Poxtuguese, 
it  alM  tke  Mporiuni'  of  the  pommetot  this 
«0Mt,  iKHbere  1^  ^odiictt  of  tbe  soudi  amdtittrdi 
-are  collected  ready  for  the  four  or  five  annual  ships 
that  arrive  from  Goa.  The  quantity  of  gold  fup- 
Aished  by  tlie  mines  of  Sofala,  pr  bocought 
lhe]ULti¥08  £rom  the  interior,  is  inrtiiiieted  atone 
oiiMion  and  a  half  sterling.  The  nmnberof  slaiM 
Ibniierly  exported  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Isle  of  France,  Goa,  Batavia,  and  Spanish  aud 
Portuguese  South  America,  was  10,000,  hut. the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  England  has  re- 
duced the  export  to  4>i000,  and  confined  it  to 
America.  The  returns  from  India  are  piece 
goods,  iron,  copper,  and  objects  of  domestic  con- 

-wm^fiomssLiL       as  jfuitiw  tstneop*  ia^d. 

niimfh  Mossfldii^  iaiwd^  the  strictest 

Jonial  system  of  prohibitk>a  to  foreigners,  it  is 
visited  by  many  Biitish  sliips  irjenj  Jjidia,  wiip 
4Reverfail  todispaie  of  their  cai)goei  aduaotsgis- 
fludsr.  The  jospinienie  i«f  £uiqpeaos  'widli  Afe 
east  coast  of  Africa  extends  betwteh  Delagoa 
Bay  on  tiie  south,  aud  PJagadoxa  on  tiie  noith. 
Between  the  former  and  the  territory  of  the  Cape, 
and  between  the  latter  and  Cape  Guardafui,  there 
is  no  trade.  •  • 

The 
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The  island  of  Socotra  has  long  ceased  to  be 
visited  by  Europeans,  but  the  Arabs  convey  its 
aloea  and  dragoE^s  blood  to  the  trading  ports  of 
Axahia.    West  of  Cape  GKiaidafai^  the  Samau- 

lies,  inhabiting  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Socotra, 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  witli  Aden  and 
Mocha  from  the  ports  of  JBerbera  and  Zeila.  At 
the  first  of  these  places  an  annnal  fair  is  held 
from  October  to  April,  during  whidi  period  sucr 
cessive  caravans  arrive  from  the  interior  with  gold 
dust,  ivory,  gum-arabic,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
ostrich  feathers,  slaves,  horses*  mule8»  and  •  assesi, 
fiir  which  th^  take  in  exchange  the  piece  goods 
of  Iifdia,  dat^  metals,  cutlery,  sugar,  and  spices.  . 
This  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Banyans 
of  Mocha  and  Aden. . 


TH£  RED  S£iL 

We  have  already  noticed  *  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Europe 
-was  carried  on  through  the  Red  Sea,  untQ  the 

subjection  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh 
century ;  and  afterwards  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  until  beginning  of  the  six* 
teendi»  when  the  F<Hrtiigue8e  made  themsdves 
masters  of  its  navigation. 
The  commercial  relations  of  the  different  states* 

on 
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'  <on  the  shores  of  this  sea,  were  also  considerable  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  Aden  was  long  one  of  the 

.  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  of  the  eut»  re- 
sisting even  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Portuguese, 
who,  in  1513,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  it. 
In  1538  the  Turks,  however,  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  but  were  driven  out  in  their  turn 
by  the  King  of  Yemen,  who  transferred  the  com- 
merce of  his  dominions  to  Mocha* 

The  only  productions  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Red  Sea  afforded,  in  the  early  ages»  for 
£>reign  commerce,  were'myrrh,  frankincense  and 
other  drugs ;  but  this  scarcity  of  dbjects  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  introduction  of  coffee 
into  Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
•tury.  This  berry  is  said  to  be  indigenous  only  in 
Upper  Ethiopia,  and  its  anti-soporific  property  is 
•supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  an  Arab  der* 
vise,  who  found  that  the  use  of  it  '  kept  off  the 
drowsiness  which  prevented  the  regular  perform- 
ance-of  his  nocturnal  devotions.  From  this  disco- 
very its  use  was  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
•Mfliiometan  countries  by  the  pilgrims,  and  it  ^as 
imported  into  England  from  the  Levant  in 
1652. 

This  berry  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  tlie  district 
of  .Betelfackia,  thirty  leagues  north  of  Mocha, 
from  mhidi  port,  together  with  those  of  Loheia 
and  Hodeida,  it  is  principally  exported.  The 

annual  export  of  coffee  was  estimated  by  Rayn^d 
at  only  twelve  to  thirteen  millions  of  pounds,  but 
data,  more  to  be  depended  on,  make  it  near  fitly 

.  mimon% 


millions,  of  which  Europeans  take  oif  from  otxe  Ut  ' 
two  millions :  twelve  miUiDns  are  sent  to  Suez^  a 
conriderable  part  of  wiiioh  finds  its  way  into  £u« 
rope  from  the  Levant ;  the  remainder  is  consuined 

in  India,  Persia^  Arabia,  and  the  east  coast  of 
Africa. 

The  different  European  companies  trading  to 
India  had  tormedj  resident  &ctors  at  Mi>cha»  and 
their  vessels  were  sent  thither  directly  frcmi  Eu- 
rope, with  specie,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  to  ex- 
change for  coffee ;  but  when  the  cultivation  of 
this  hmy  had  extended  in  the  American  colonies^ 
the  coflSseof  Mocha  being  un^le  ta  support  the 
competition,  the  resident  factors  were  withdrawn^ 
and  this  branch  of  commerce  was  new  modelled. 

The  English  company  at  first  sent  two  ships  ao- 
liually  from  Bombay  to  Mocfaa,  but  latterly  it  has 
been  usual  to  agree  with  the  comrttysh^,  trad^ 
ing  from  India  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  bring  back  the 
coffee  piircliased  for  the  Company  by  its  agents  at 
Mocha,  and  which  is  re-shipped  on  hoard  the 
Company's  Ifaips  at  Bomhi^  £6r  Europe. 

The  followiiig  aie  the  quantities  of  eoflbe  mcr 
ported  by  Europeans  ficom  Mooha  between  179^ 
and  1802. 

1795  12154  bales  ofd05ibs*  of  which  the 

East  India  Company  took  dlOO  baleft* 

1796   2,000 

1797  130   

1798  72....,.;  

1799  1866  ,  

1800  6,441   l,eOD  •  • 
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In  1908  the  fint vepsd  :9{^eared  in  . 
the  Red  Sea,  and  purchased  a  cargo  oi  coffee  at 
l^Qckito.  which  tiiri^.put  ap  profitable  that  she 
Wft  siiO00^4ed  by.  iM^y  otbeT^,  ;by  wUrb  Ite'i 
quAQfj^  of  qoftf  flttnt  tfi  S^Im  been  gr^tly 

The  exports  of  Mocha,  exclusive  of  coffee,  are 
cyifadpypbie  in  gum  arabic,  m^rrh,  and  frankin* 
c^nfi^  bri^ugkit  «b0'«HlBli;yifi£  iiiQ  iSlinfuiUei^ 
Hngi  i^er  drugPi.  <h^:  j^r^dMeer  Of  iMrin^ 
eiiported,  as  well  as  dales,  ^alep,  and  sbarlfs'  fins* 
The  drugs  are.  chiefly  sent  to  Suez,  froxii  whence. 

tiMKi  M9d        i^y  infea  £iyvrQpe  Jdwui^b  Uie 

.  XbeAiiil^^  MiMliitimde  inlfaeirQWQyfsad?^ 
named  dows,  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  south  of  * 
Cape  Guardafui,  from  whence  they  procure  the 
s^ue  abjectd  asfipm  the.Samaulies,  together  with 
anbfr  I  tp  the  oppoaitpjcooai;  oi  iy)y«n]iiua»,fi««l 
n^nce  ihey  bdng  ivoiy,  jdates,  cameUy  bcnesed^ 
abses,  mules,  and  sheep ;  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
where  they  procure  dried  dates,  tobacco,  and  some 
Wheat  The  whole  of  these  imports  are  paid  for 
m  ite  olii^ts  theyieoeive  from  Indi^  such  as 
lice,  spices,  sugar,  iron,  lead,  copper,  specicv  oot« 
ton  and  silk  manufactures,  coir  cordage,  &c.  The 
trade  between  the  Europeans  and  Arabs  of  tiie 
Red  Sea  is  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
Hindoo  Banyans^  residing  at  Judda  and  Mo» 
dha. 

'  Two  or  three  India  country  ships  usually  visit 
Judda  every  year»  and  in  return  for  tiieir  mer* 
Toi.  m.  «  n  chandize 
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chftndize  receive  some  drugs,  but  are  principalfr 
paid  in  specie  and  gold  dust.  The  former  comes 
to  Judda  from  the  Mediterranean,  or  is  brought 
thkher  bythepilgniiis^  each  of  wjiom  is  boand  by 
hk  itH^on  to  iMtfcbate  five  pieces  i^Ootfoii  doth» 
and  get  them  blessed  at  the  holy  city,  to  serve  as 
shrouds  for  himself  and  family.* 

Suez  had  formerly  from  six  tO  ten  large  skups^  ' 
iMch  sailed  from  Jiidd»  between  jMMy  itid 
May,  ioadedwith  pilgrims,  corn,  atid  the  mer* 
chandize  of  the  Mediterranean.  Cossire  also 
exports  a  great  quantity  of  com;  the  annual 
amount  of  this  object  sent  ftom  Egypt  to  Arabia 
being  at  least  £0,000  tons. 

In  1775  Mir.  Hastings,  then  govemor-graeral 
of  India,  concludetl  a  treaty  with  the  preponde* 
rating  Bey  of  Egypt,  by  which  the  English  were 
allowed  freely  to  transport  Indian  produce  acroas 
B|gypt»  pijuig  aiz  and  a  telf  per  cent*  on  that 
of  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  eight  per  cent*  on  * 
that  of  Bombay  and  Surat.  This  trade  was  be- 
ginning to  flourish,  when  the  jealousy  of  the  East 
India  Company  put  a  stop  to  it ;  and  by  an  act  of 
parliament*  in  178^  die  8ub|ectB  ol  Great  Bntain 
were  prohibited  from  tnchng  to  Sues.  » 


On 

•  * 

'*  The  hohf  cities  of  Mecca  aiid  Medina  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Waha* 
licM  in  lfc03  and  IW04  ;  and,  wiili  the  usual  famxticism  of  sectarists,  the 
loinh  uf  the  prophet,  and  all  the  Other  rtli^ioui  buikliiifBj  vera  lereUol 
mitk  Ui«  grouad.  •  .  .    .  ^ 
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Qd  ^mA,  GOMtof  Antbia,  from  Ad^  to  Cape 
Rasalgat,  ibere  is  no  trade  by  EuiopeaijA  an^  very 
Iktle  by  natives. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULPH. 

It  has  been  already  seen,*  that  the  Portuguese, 
nrhen  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  th^ 
navigation  of  the  Persian  Guif»  put  an  entire  stop 
to  il8  trade.with  India. 

When  the  Dutch  gained  the  aaqendancy  in  the 
East,  this  trade  was  again  renewed,  and  continued 
more  or  less  flourishing  until  the  revolutions  and 
distractions  of  Persia  which  succeeded  the  death 
flf  .Nadir  Shah»  again  ahnofttonmihilated  it. 

In  consequence  of  Aese  troubles*  aU  the  Euro« 
pean  merchants,  settled  in  the  interior  of  Persia, 
retired  to  Bender-Abassi  or  Gombroon,  on  the 
Gulph,  where  they  established  factories.  That 
id.  die  Englidi  was  dertroyed  by  the  French  in 
17517^  and  since  then  the  only  establishment  the 
English  have  retained  in  Persia  is  at  Bushire,  where 
the  company  still  have  a  resident,  more  for  politi- 
cal than  commercial  purposes* 

When  Bussora  came  under  the  Turkish  do* 
ninioii,  the  various  nations  of  Europe  were 
permitted  to  establish  factories  there,  and  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  port 
xemained  the  immediate  entrepot  of  the  conir 
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Inerce  between  India  and  the  MediteriMeailr  At 
ftis  period,  Mtneat  hsmg  ree^vd  ^  rtdWi 
governmenty  and  being  declared  stakes-  pari,  ^tm 

merchants  of  India  found  it  more  advaniageous 
to  dispose  of  their  goods  there,  than  convey  them 
in  their  own  vessels  to  Bussm ;  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Gulph  in  the  first  instance,  therefore,  cen- 
tered at  Muscat,  and  Bussora  is  ni^w  seiHdfh' visit- 
ed by  the  vessels  of  Europeans  except  to  procure 
horses.  From  Muscat  the  Arabs  convey  in  their 
own  vessels  to  all  parts  of  the  Gulpfa,  and  prin- 
cipally to  Bussora,  the  merchandize  they  tliiis  pro- 
cnre  from  India.  .     .  ,  . 

•  The  imports  from  India  to  the  Persian  Gulph 
are  silk  and  cotton  mixed  manufactures  of  Surat ; 
longcloths,  kc.  of  Coromandelj  muslins'<^  Ben- 
gal ;  sillsA  6f  Bengal  and  China-;  pc^ppcf^  sandal 
tvood^and  tardamums  of  Malabar ;  sugar  of  SeiW 
gal,  Batavia,  and  Cliinii  ;  rice  of  Bengal  and  Co- 
rpmaudel  j  spices  of  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas  j 
indigo,  drugs,  iron,  lead,  and  wodlens  of  Europe  , 
throujdi  India.  The  whole  amount  of  tibiae  iat- 
ports  iSi  estimated  at  neaf  a  mtilion  sterling, 
which  the  English  furnish  two-thirds,  and  the 
Moors  of  I^dia,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Arabsj 
the  rest. 

'  Aboiit  the' half  of  the  objects  im|K>itedai^  sup- 
posed to  be  consuitied  in'thfe  interior  of  Ferria,  ft 

small  part  in  Arabia,  and  the  rest  find  their  way 
to  Europe  from  Bussqra  j  the  merchandize  which 
Ic^n  afford  this  last  expensive  conveyance  being 
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vdaliair  ' ti&s,  spiee^  and  idrugs,  togedNr  wklf 
the  cdfte  of  Arabia. 

These  articles  being  collected  at  Bussora  are 
conveyed  to  Helle,  on  the  £uphiates»  a^ftoui 
thewe  by  laadto  Ba|^ad;  thi» route  beingg^mf 
rally  preftned  became  tiie  Euphrates  k  miidi 
more  easily  ascended  than  the  Tigris.  On  quit- 
ting Bussora,  all  merchandize  belonging  to  the 
Mtjvea  of  India  of  every  description  pays  a  duty 
0f  aev«i  and  s  half  per  cenl^  and  that  belonging 
t»  EoropeeiiB  three  per.  cent  On  entering  Bag^ 
dad,  the  native  merchants  pay  eight  and  a  lialf 
per  cent,  upon  merchandize  of  'ooeightt  and  five 
on  precious  merchandize :  the  £>rmer  includes 
ike  metaby  cofiee>  tobacco,  sugar,  pepper,  &c.  $ 
and  the  latter  of  all  kinds  of  doth  of  whatever 
nature.  The  l^^iiropeans  pay  three  per  cent,  on  all 
goods  indifferently. 

There  are  no  duties  on  quitting  Bi^dad,  from 
whence  the  ^merchandiae  is^oonveyed  to  Aleppo 
by  t«o  routes,  the  first  Mows  the  direction  of 
the  Tigris  by  Kerkouk,  Erbil,  and  Mossul,  where 
the  river  is  crossed,  and  tUence  to  Nisibis,  Mer- 
din,  and  Alq)po.  The  second  route  follows  the 
windiaigs  of  the  Euphrates  by  Hit  and  Mesched, 
where  it  quits  the  river  and  crosses  the  desert  to 
Aleppo. 

The  returns  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Gttlph  are  specie,  with  which  Turkey  pays  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  die  Indian  goods  she  opn- 

sumes.  Copper  of  Asia  Minor  and  gall-nuts,  sa- 
tins, velvets,  and  brocades  of  jFrance ;  French 
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Laogotdoc  wooUem,  cdM  kniclitii8»  ivUi^bdnv 
lighter  and  cheaper  than  the  Englkh  hroacUciolhs 

are  preferred  in  Persia  ;  needles,  of  ^hich  a  great 
quantity  is  sent  to  Persia;  iron  in  ban,  ateel^ 
brass  send  iron  wire,  Venice  glass,  coehtiMalt 
wrought  ooial,  yeUow  amber,  wbitt  and  rod  lead, 
&c. 

The  merchandize  for  Bussora  pay  no  toJIs  on 
quitting  Bagdad,  either  by  the  Tigris  or  Eupliratefl^ 
but  on  entering  Bussora  ail  merchandize  pays 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  five  per  cent,  oa 
quitting  it  for  India  or  Persia. 

The  productions  of  Arabia  and  Persia  sent  from 
the  Guiph  to  India,  are  copper,  sulpliur,  tobacco^ 
madder,  gall-nuts,  dates,  and  other  dried  and  pre* 
served  fruits,  rose-water,  horses,  and  allthednigs 
which  India  does  not  produce,  particularly  gum 
arabic,  myrrh,  and  frankincense.  The  value  of 
all  these  articles  is  not  above  the  quarter  of  tliose 
which  the  Gulph  receives  from  India,  and  the 
deficiency  is  paid  in  the  specie  and  merchandize 
received  from  the  Mediterranean. 

The  commerce  between  India  and  Europe,  by 
the  Persian  Gulph,  would  certainly  be  much  more 
considerable  tlian  it  is,  were  the  various  daiigers 
and  obstacles  which  exist  removed :  these  are, 
principally,  the  Gulph  being  infested  by  pirates, 
the  heavy  duties  in  tlie  transit  from  Bussora  to 
Bagdad,  and  the  risque  the  cigravans  run  of  be- 
ing plundered  in  the  route  by  the  wandering 
Arabs.  The  only  advantage,  however,  that  the 
route  by  the  Pa^siau  Gulpli  possesses  over  that 
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by      Red  Sea,  is.  in  the  shorter  navigation  &om 

India  to  Bussora,  than  to  Suez  ;  but  this  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  length  and 
difficulty  of  the  conveyance  by  land.  The  de- 
sert to  be  crossed  from  Bagdad  to  the  Mediter-  « 
ranean  is  200  leagues,  while  that  from  Suez  to  ' 
Cairo  is  only  eighty  leagues ;  and  again,  the  na- 
vigation by  the  Euphrates  from  Bussora  to  Bag- 
dad is  100  leagues,  while  that  by  the  Nile  from 
Cairo  to  Alexandria  is  only  forty. 

The  Gulph  of  Fersia  has  been  celebrated  for 
its  pearl  fishery  from  the  earliest  ages.  The 
richest  banks  were  formerly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Isle  of  Ormus,  Karack,  and  Kasha,  but 
these  are  entirely  exhausted,  and  those  in  the 
'neighbourhood  of  the  Isle  of  Bahrein  are  now 
alone  productive.  The  fishery  commences  in 
April  and  lasts  till  August.  The  pearls  are  yel- 
lower than  those  of  Manar  or  Japan,  but  larger 
•than  the  former,  and  better  shaped  than  the  latter;  i 
the  most  perfect  are  sent  to  India,  and  the  re- 
fuse to  Constantinople.  According  to  Raynal,  the 
value  of  the  pearls  annually  fished  in  the  Gulph 
is  jC  150,000  sterling*  The  divers  ^  Persians 
b]:edto  the  business,  from  their  youth,  and  the 
one-third  of  the  produce  of  the  fishery  is  paid  to 
the  sovereign  either  in  kind  or  in  money.  The 
boats  return  to  the  shore  at  a  certain  hour,  where 
the  oysters  are  opened  in  the  presence  of  an  offi- 
cer, and  the  pearls  found  in  them  are  carried  to 
the  sovereign's  collector,  who  receives  the  duty, 
if  paid  in  kind,  or  the  money  in  lieu,  and  the 
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'temainder  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  boat* 
The  shells  are  the  property  of  the  divers. 

I         •  -  •      *  •  •  •  ,  u 

The  trade  of  the  south  coast  of  Persia  is  en^ 
tirely  in  the  hayida  of  natives^  chiefly.  Arabs,  whoflfB 
trading  dows  principally  visit  Posmee  and  Chew- 
dabad,  exchanging  the  rice  and  ghee  of  Scindy 
for  the  hides,  cotton,  &c.  which  are  brought  fro^i 
the  interior  by  caravans.  The  trade  of  Scindy  is 
.idso  in  the  hands  of  natives*  vrho  convey  to  Bon^> 
bay,  Snrat,  and  Muscat,  the  cotton  of  the  pro* 
vince,  and  the  objects  brought  by  caravans  from 
Cabiil  and  Caodaliar,  consisting  of  almoads,.  cum- 
•miai  gheef»  grain,  hides^  oi]»  and  piece  g€odsi> 
and  take  in  return  sugar,  arecarnut,  piece  goods 
of  Coromandel,  metals,  and  specie.  Crotchey 
and  Tatta  are  the  principal  trading  places,  and 
the  extent  of  the  trade  is  averaged  at  (indudijBg 
the  Gulf  of  Cutch) 

Exports  twenty  lacks  of  rupees,  of  which  i&eea 
I       lacks  for  cotton. 

Imports  fourteen  lacks  of  rupees,  of  which  five 
and  a  half  lacks  for  sugar* 

The  south  coast  of  the  Guzerat  being' occupied 
by  pirates,  has  little  trade.  From  Cambay,  Bprn- 
bay  receives  by  native  vessels  a  great  quantity  of 
piece  goods  of  Amedabad,  raw  cotton,  corn,  and 
cornelians.  The  extent  of  the  trade  is,  exports 
to  British  India  seventy  lacks  of  rupees,  of  which 
cotton  for  forty-five  lacks,  piece  goods  and  grain 
for  nine  lacks  each.   Tl^e  imports  amount  to  fifty 
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lacks,  of  which  sugar  and  j agree  for  eleven  lacks, 
piece  goods  ef  CoromaiKlel  iot  eight,  raw  silk  of 
Bengal  for         and  copoa^Dfits  for  three  kdn. 

Sural  has  an  extensive  'trade,  both  by  Eutopem 
country  ships  and  by  native  vessels,  with  Bombay 
and  Madras,  and  with  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf*  With  the  two  former  the  extent  of  Ms 
'  commerce  is :  exports,  twenty  lacks  of  rupees,  of 
v^hich'raw  cotton  for  ten  lacks,  and  piece  goods, 
called  Surats,  for  eiglit  lacks.  The  imports  are 
twenty-four  lacks,  of  which  raw  silk  for  six  laci^ 
sugar  for  three  lacks,  and  |nece  goodis  of  Corbnian* 
del  for  two  lacks.  To  the  Red  Sea  the  amoont  ot 
exports  is  three  lacks,  and  two  lacks  and  a  half  to 
the  Persian  Gulf. 


'  MALABAR  COAST. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  Malabar  coast 
£or  commerce  are  p^pei,  siadal  wood,  teek  tim* 
ber,  ric^  areca-nuts,  cocoa-nixts,  anrack,  ^aide^ 
mtfkBs,  eoculaaindieos,  mnt  Voniica»  &c.  Bom* 
bay  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  west  ci  India, 
Persia,  and  Arabia,  where  the  productions  of  all 
these  countries  are  exchanged  against  each  other 
and  for  the  merchandise  of  Europe.  Besides  fia* 
ropeaa  merchants^  a  great  number  of  Fanees, 
Armenians,  Portuguese,  Hindoo  and  Mahometan 
traders,  reside  here.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  we 
AaSl  divide  the  coinfaierce  of  Bombajr  undec  dif- 
ftrent  heads{  and  ttt  of  Hb  ^tpertecm  coBHMt^ 
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iaehidiiig  die  Mahbir  coast,  Gruzerat,  Cutch  and 

Scindy,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea. 

.from  Basseinand  the  adjacent  country  Bombay 
nomes  for  about  four  lacks  of  nq^eea  in  grain* 
and  gives  in  letura  the  same  valoe  in  piece  goods. 
To  Goa  and  the  Concan  the  exports  from  Bombay 
are  piece  goods,  grain,  and  raw  silk  for  five  lacks 
each,  sugar  for  three  lacks,  woollens  and  drugs 

.one  lack  eaeh»  and  sundries  for  twenty  lacks, 
making  the  exports  forty  lacks.  The  unports  of 
pepper,  &c.  amount  to  eleven  lacks* 

To  the  Malabar  coast  proper  Bombay  sends  for 

.six  lacks,  chiefly  in  European  objects  of  domestic 

•caosumpcioo,  nnd  receivei  for  eighteen  lacks  in 
copra,  cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  sandal  wood,  piece 
goods,  and  areca  nuts  for  two  lacks  each,  and  sun- 
dries eight  lacks. 

To  Surat  Bombay  sends  for  twenty  lacks;  of 
raw  silk  six  lacks,  piece  goods  three,  sugar  three 

•  lacks,  and  sundries  eight  lacks ;  and  imports  near* 
Iv  the  same  value,  in  cotton  ten  lacks,  and  piece 
goods  eight  lacks. 

'  To  the  Guzerat  Bombay  sends  for  fifty  Hcks,  in 
piece  goods,  sugar,      and  receives  for  seventy 

lacks  in  com,  cotton,  &c. 

To  Cutch  and  Scindy  the  exports  are  twelve 
'  lacks ;  of  which  five  lacks  in  sugar  and  jagree ; 
rsw  silk,  pepper,  and  piece  goods  one  lade  each* 
The  imports  are  twenty-two  lacksb  in^tton,  rice^ 
ghee,  and  horses.         •  ' 

To  tlie  Persian  Gulf  Bombay  exports  for 
eighteen  iacks  i  of  which  piece  goods  for  eleven 
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lacks,  sugar  for  three  lacks,  and  grain  for  one  ladk;^ 

and  receives  from  thence  for  ten  lacks;  of  which 
horsey  fpi  four  lacks,  dates  and  lametta  one  lack 

To  the  Red  Sea,  Bombay  and  Sunt  export  for 
sixteen  lacks  of  rupees,  chieflj  in  girain  and  piece 
goods,  and  receive  for  two  lacks  aiid  a  half  ia 
coffee  ^ad  dfugs. 

.  The  second  division  of  the  trade  of  Bombay,  or 
its  eastern  conuneroe,  includes  Ceylon,  the  Conv 
mandel  coast,  Bengal,  F^u,  the  Malay  Archqp^ 

lago  and  China, 

•  To  Ceylon  Bombay  sends  for  half  a  lack  of 
grain  and  horses^  and  imports  one  lack,  chiefly  in 
^cradc. 

To  the  Coromandel  Coast  the  exports  are  horses, 
grain,  dates,  and  piece  goods  of  Surat  for  one 
Jack  and  a  half;  and  the  imports,  piincipaUy  in 
long  cloths,  balances  the  trade. 
.  To  Bengal  Bombay  sends  for  three  lacks,  chiefly 
in  horses,  drugs,  copper,  and  piece  goods ;  and 
Receives  from  thence  for  sixty  lacks,  in  raw  silk, 
mgar,  piece  goods,  and  grain.  Bombay  and  Surat 
drawfiom  sixty  to  eighty  hicks  of  rupees  i^year  in 
ipecie  from  Bengal. 

The  trade  between  Bombay  and  Pegu  is  confined 
to  the  import  of  a  fe\¥  thousand  rupees  worth  of 
teak  timber. 

To  Prince  of  Wales's  Ldaod  Bombay  sends 
mnalfy  for  from  two  to  linree  lacks  of  cotton,  to  be 
transferred  thence  to  China  ;  and  receives  for  five 
Jacks  in  beiyamin»  .pepper,  and  spices. 

formerly 
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Formerly  Bombay  supplied  all  the  western  part 
of  India  With  the  sugar  of  Batavia ;  but  latterly 
^e  Bengal  sugar  has  entirely  superseded  it,  and 
the  trade  with  Batavia  is  confined  to  the  impctt 
tome  amdt  and  i^ices^  for  about  four  hds 
rupees  a  year. 

The  China  trade  is  the  most  valuable  to  Bom* 
bay,  in  the  great  quantity  of  cotton  it  takes  o£^ 
miQuntrag  annuidly  to  from  twenty  to  ttkty  mil- 
Kons  of  pounds,  or  from  mxty  to  sevetity  lacks  of 
rupees.  The  other  exports  are  sandal  wood  and 
sharks'  fins  for  two  lacks  and  a  half  each.  The 
imports  from  China  do  not  exceed  thirty  keks ; 
in  sugar  and  sugar-candy  for  eight  lacics,  nankM 
four  lacks,  raw  silk  two  lacks,  camphire  two  lacks, 
tutenague  one  lac  k,  porcelain  one  lack,  sundries 
twelve  lacks.  The  balance  brings  from  twenty  t6 
thirty  lacks  of  rupees  in  specie  annually  to  Boffl^ 
bay. 

The  trade  of  Bombay  to  the  Laccadivas,  MaU 
divas,  Mosambique,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
New  South  Wales,  taken  together,  does  not  exceed 
,  in  exports  two  lacks^^  and  about  three  lacks  fyt 
imports. 

The  third  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Bombay 
is  that  with  Europe. 

The'  exports  from  Bombay  to  London  i»privaA 
trade  amount  to  six  lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees,  of 
•which  five  lacks  in  cotton.  The  imports  amount 
to  fourteen  lacks  ;  in  wines  and  spirits  two  lacks, 
copper  one  lack,  and  wearing  apparel  one  lack  ^  ^ 
the  remainder  is  chiefly  in  otgects  of  domestic  cott^ 
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auniption,  as  provisions,  stationary,  jewellery,- 
watches,  cutlery,  hardware,  &c.  The  balance 
of  this  tpule  against  Bombay  is  paid  in  England  by 
bills  remitted  from  India. 

The  trade  between  Bombay  and  the  foreign 
countries  of  Europe  is  inconsiderable,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  Lisbon;  ^whither  are  sent  for  four 
la^ks  of  piece  goods*  and  one  lack  of  pepper;  and 
inretiim'are  received  four  lacks  in  specie,  undone 
lack  in  Madeira  wine.  Vessels  outward  bound 
also  touch  at  Madeira,  and  import  into  Bombay  its 
Wine  for  one  lack. 

The  proper  trade  of  the  Company  with  Bombay 
consists  of  exports  from  England  for  twenty-five 
lacks,  viz.  woollens  ten  lacks,  nav^  and  garrison 
stores  seven  lacks,  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  lead 
two  lacks  and  a  half.  The  Company's  export  trade 
is  attended  with  a  considerable  loss,  the  wooBens 
usually  selling  considerably  under  pnme  cost ;  and 
besides,  about  iive  lacks  of  rupees  are  sent  out 
aimiially  in  specie. 

The  Company's  imports  from  Bomfoayttre  Hbmi 
ten  lacks,  in  sugar  and  saltpetre,  tient  from*BengiJ 
as  dead  weight  in  their  ships,  pepper,  piece  goods, 
and  Mocha  coffee. 

By  the  vessels  of  the  United  American  States 
Bombay  exports  for  about  one'laek  of  ^eee  goods, 
and  receives  for  half  a  lack  in  spirits  and  'hal^  a 
lack  in  Spanish  dollars.  '  *  " 


•  Baeapitulatlon  of  the  commerce  of  Bombay,  in 
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which  that  of  Surat  is  generally  indudecU  "Ae 
average  of  five  yean,  1805-^. 
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.  •  • .  ^ 

Sfditto  . 

....  ^ - 

5  ditto  « 

•  •  80 

40  infitvooi; 

Laccadivas,  Maldi- 

vas,  Mosambique, 

Cape  of  Good 

New  Hoi* 

land,  &c   % 

» •  ■  •  -8  • 

1  against  . 

Tcital  of  eastern  — 

105i 

!S6  against 

London 
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fizportl  to   Imports  from  Hflfflffl; 

Lacks  of  EnpQct.  -   •  ^ 

London  private  trade  6^  ....  14      7^  against 

•  Company's 

trade  10  ,,,.,.25     15  dittp 

—  fbrdgn  Eu- 
rope                   5  I      4  infavour 

- * '  '  ITnited  Ame- 

'  ^ica                      1  .    JL-  ^ditto 

Totalof European,-^  ^ 

&c.  Commerce  .  .  40|  18  i^aiiMt 

Total'  of  western  ..:    I  » 

commerce   166  155^  lO^in&vour 

of  pastern 

^                 79§  105^   M  BgBom 

of  European, 

"  &c.  trade  ^^  40§   18  againsl 

General  averse  — —        .   - 

of  five  years. «68  800§  df^^ainst 

The  average  bulHon  tmde  of  Bombay  in  the 
lome  period  was : 

Annual  export,  36  lacks.  Import,  87  lacks. 


Jn  1808^,  the  re^nues  of  Bombay  £. 

were  v   740,000  sterL' 

Tbe  expences   1,738,000 

ThSat.   998.000 

Ilk 
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In  Ae same  year  the  ddbt  of  Bombayms  ttm 
millioiui  sterling. 

The  military  force  on  the  Bombay  ests^lisbmeot 
is  ^,000  Europeans  and  S0»000  Jiatives,  ' .  '  " 


.  tEYhCkfl  AND  C0ft01£ANPSL. 

Tl^  oommercial  objects  afibrded  by  Ceylon,  in- 

dependent  of  cinnamon,  are  confined  to  cocoa- 
nu|sbi  .ac69a-;[iutS4.  coir,  arrack,  pepper,  pearls,  aqd 
predous  stoaes^  and  chanks.  •  The  value  of  these 
objects  exported  is  eight  lacks  of  sopees,  and',  th^ 
H^apprts  amount  tor  twelve  lacks ;  of  wtnch  grain 
tor  five  lacks  and  piece  goods  for  two.  'The  ex»- 

port  of  cion^fimda  by  the  Dutch .  Copi^pany  wbs 
latterly  from  two  to  500,000lbs«  ,ayear ;  and  JBinca. 
tbf  occupation  of  the  inland  l>y  Ae  iEn@^iflh»*,l)ie 
export  has  been  about  oOO,()GOibs.,worth  £  100,000. 
sterling ;  of  which  quantity  not  more  than 
10»000lbs.  is  retained  in  EnglaHd  for  home  con- 
Sjumption,  (be  rist  bong^  esportBd. 

The  commerce  of  the  Tinnevelly  territory  «n- 
ters  in  Tutecorin,  which  has  a  trade  with  Madras 
by  native  vessels,  to  the  amount  of  about  seven 
lacks  of  nipeea  af  ^qrl;^  fiMkiS^^I^  ^ 
lack  and  a  half  of  imports,  p^ncipally  piece 
goods.  The  trade  of  Tranquebar  is  insignificant ; 
the  Danish  Company's  ships  taking  off  only  a  small 
quantity  of  piece  goods,  tlieii:  cargoes  being  chiefly 
procured  atSerampore.  The  trade  with  Madras  ia 
about  two  lacks  of  exports,  chiefly  liquors  brought 

by 
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by  the  Danish  ships,  ^nd  severe  lacks  of  imports, 
almost  entirely  piece  goods. 

The  .commerce  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  pe- 
amsab  toiters  in  Madras*  andwe  shall  divide  i( 
in  "a  similar  manner  to  that,  of  Bombay.  The 
western  trade  includes  the  southern  part  of  the 
€oroniandel  Coast,  Ceylon»  Malabar,  &c.»  tlieEed 
jSea  and  Persian  Gulf. 

The  exports  from  Madras  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  Camatic  amount  to  two  lacks  and  a  half  in 
piece  goods  and  grain ;  and  the  imports  to  four 
lacks  ^  in  piece  goods  two  lacks  and  a  hal^  indigo 
iialf  alack,  &c» 

•  To  Tranqiiebiar  the  exports  are  seven  lacks  of  ^ 

piece  goods,  and  the  imports  two  lacks  of  spirits 
and  wines. 

To  Travaiicore»  Tinevelly,  Tutacoffin,  &c»  Ma- 
dras exports  for  two  lacks,  and  imports  fiir  sevens 
the  latter  chiefly  piece  goods  and  grain. 

To  Ceylon  Madras  exports  for  eight  lacks,  of 
which  grain  for  three  and  piece  goods  for  two  lacks; 
and  receives  for  six  lacks»  of  which  two  lacks  in 
wxack,  and  one  in  areca  nuts. 

To  the  Malabar  coast  the  exports  are  twelve 
lacks ;  in  piece  goods  two  lacks,  grain  six  lacks, 
&c*  The  imports  are  seven  lacks,  in  piece  goods, 
pepper,  timber,  &c  •  - 

To  Bombay  the  exports  are  eighteen  lacks ;  of 
which  grain  for  six  lacks  and  a  half,  piece  goods 
one,  areca  one,  fruits  one.  The  imports  are  three 
lacks,  of  which  cotton  for  one  and  a  halil  ' 

WL*  uu       9         Si  To 


.  UAamuM  GosoflRAFn; 

To  the  Guzerat,  Surat,  Cutch  and  Scindy,' the 
exports  and  imports  do  not  exceed  one  lack  each.  • 

To  the  Bed  Sea  the  esportt  are  two  lacks  sod  ft 
half,  of  which  grain  for  twoladn;  andfheisn- 
ports  40,000  rupees. 

To  the  Persian  Gulf  the  exports  are  four  lackit 
Md  the  imports  40,000  rupees,  chiefly  horses. 

The  second  division,  or  eastern  tcade  of  Madras^ 
indudes  the  northern  district  of  the  Camatk^  the 
northern  Circars,  Bengal,  Pegu,  the  Malay  Islands, 
China,  &c. 

.  To  the  northem  district  of  the  Cami^  Madras 
exports  for  40,000  rupees,  and  imports  for  fivw 
ladtt;  of  which  grain  £»  three  hcko,  and  piece 
IBOods  fbr  one  lack. 

To  the  northern  Circars  the  exports  are  five  lacks 
of  ri^^iles.;  oi  which  wines  and  ti^puMji  ooe  lack, 
fitA  melnb  one  lack.  .The  »pc»r(8  aomnt  ito 
twenty-three  lacks;  of  which  grain  fiir  sefeoteen 
lacks,  and  piece  goods  for  five  lacks. 

The  trade  with  Bengal  is  five  lacks  of  exports^ 
of  which  salt  for  one  lack,  chanks  of  Ceylon  for 
half  a  lack,  and  piece  goods  one  lack.  Tile  inok 
porto  are  thirty  lacks ;  of  which  grain  for  twenty 
lacks,  raw  silk  for  three  lacks,  and  coral  foi^  three 
Jacks. 

To  Pegu  Madras  eiqports  for.balf  a.lackiiipmt 
goods,  and  half  a  lack  in  sundries,  and  reeeives 

for  one  lack  and  a  half ;  of  which  half  a  lack  in 
tunher,  and  20,000  rupees  in  horses.  ' 
To  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  and.  Malacca. the 
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«k]M>rts  areeleventDekt ;  <if  wfiich  biui  fit  f&cm 

goods.  The  imports  5even  lacks ;  of  'Wiich  |>g^ 
per  for  three,  areca  for  two,  and  benjamin  for 
one. 

To  Batavia  the  exports  are  half  a  lack  in  piece 
foodBi  and  thtt'  imports  one  lack       a  half  in 

arrack  and  spices. 

To  M^lnilla  the  exports  are  two  lacks  of  piece 
goods,  and  the  imparts  .40,000  rupees. 

To  China  Madras  sends  for  four  lacks  of  pearls 
ef  Ceylon»  cotton  for  one  lack,  piece  good^ 
one  lack,  and  sundries  for  one  lack ;  total  seveh 
lacks :  and  receives  for  five  lacks  $  in  nankin  on# 
lack  and  a  hali»  tea  one  lack,  sugar  and  sugfitr-candj^ 
balf  a  lack,  porddain  half  a  lack,  samphire  46^00(1 
rupees,  and  funiiture  30,000  rupees.  • 

The  third  division  of  the  commerce  of  Madras 
h  that  with  Europe  and  North  America. 

To  London  Madras  exports,  bj  pmate  trade» 
twelve  lacks;  of  lirhich.  piece  goods  for  one'koS 
and  a  half,  precious  stones  of  Golconda  two  lacks, 
and  cotton  half  a  lack.  The  imports  ajte  twelve 
lack%  chiefly  atticles  of  European  consumptioi^^ 
amongst  which  the  principal  is  wine  for  four  lad^ 

TS^fe  Company's  trade  to  London  oonsiAs  in  the 
export  of  fifty  lacks,  cliiefly  iu  piece  goods  :  ^nd 
the  import  of  seventeen  lacks.^  of  which  l^ree 
lacks  of  woollens;  six.  of  naValand  jnilitai^  stoi!!^* 
and  four  of  copper* 

To  fofeigi^  Europe,  and  chiefly  Lisbon,  Madras 
exports  about  one  lack,  and  imports  five  lacks  ^  be- 
sides Madeira  wine  for  four  lacks. 

2i  d  To 
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To  the  United  American  States  Madras  exports 
for  six  lacks  in  piece  goods^  and  imports  for  two 
lacks  in  sjpirits*  , 

Recapitulation  of  tiie  commerce  of  Madras.  ' 


Exj[K>rt«  to.  ^ipeeaf  Iinpom. 

Southern  part  of  Ckr- 

natic...   S§  4 

Tranquebar    7    2 

Travancore,  &c«  •••  d    7 

Ceykm  8  .   6 

Malabar  Coast  lit   7 

Bombay  :  18    S 

Guzerat,  &c  1 

Persian  Gulf.   4   

Red  Sea   ^    J 

Total  of  western  —  — 
lerce  SI 


1<|  against 
5  in  favour, 
5  against 
2  infavouf 
5  ditto 
15  ditto 
0 

3§  in  favour 
2  ditto 

ftS  in&vour 


Northern  Camatic     f  ••••••  5 

Northern  Circars  ...5   93 

Bengal   ...5  .•.•..SO 

Pegu   i  ......  li 

Prince  of  Wales's 

Island,&c....;«...ll   7 


Batavia   f 

Manilla   2 

China   7 

Total  of  eastern  — 

commerce  31^ 


H 

JL 

a. 


4|  against 
18  ditto 
S5  ditto 

1  ditto 

4  in  favour 

1  against 

l§in  favour 

2  ditto 


7$^  42  against 
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I 

'  •  Eiporii  to.       rH^'         Import!.  '  BabMee. 

Private  trade  with 

*  London  Id   12  0 

Company's  trade  •••50   17  3d  in  favour 

Foreign  Europe        1    5      4  against 

United  America  ...  6    2      4  in  favour 

Total  of  European  —  _  — 

commerce,  &C....69  56    ^  in  favour 

Total  .of  western 

commerce  57   31     d6  in  favour 

of  eastern  com- 
merce 31^   ••••..73^   4^  against 

of  European 
'  and'  American 

commerce  69  '  ••••••36    33  in  favour 

Commerce  with  va- 
rious places  and 
.  fractions   10   10  0 

•  ■ 

l67i  ^7  iniavour 

•        *  •  ■ 

Th^  aven^  buOion  trade  of  Madras  is :  annual 

exports,  seven  lacks  ;  imports,  seventy-five  lacks. 

Madras  has  four  ships  of  800  tons  and  upwards  \ 
beloAging  to  it»  besides  a  number  of  lesser  vessels.- 

The  revenues  of  Madras  in  1808-9  were  nearly 
live  miUions  sterling,  and  the  expences  exceeded 
Ihatsum  nearly  half  a  million* 

«i  3  ^  Tb^ 
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The  debt  of  the  presid^i^:]!!  fh;  yw 

was  upwards  of  seven  millions. ' 
The  military  force  consists  of  10,000  Eurojpeapa 


The  principal  exports  of  BeD|pl  b;  tbe  port  q|1 

Calcutta  are  piece  goods,  opium,  raw  silk,  indigo^ 
rice,  sugar,  and  rumi  Its  trade  naturally  divides 
intp  four  branches,  1.  To  the  coast  of  C9fQman-> 
del  and  Ceylonr  To  the  Ma1a(>ax  coast,  Gulf 
of  Persia,  and  Arabia.  3.  To  th«  Mf^SLy  Axq}^* 
pelago  and  China :  and  4.  to  Europe. 

To  the  coast  of  Coromandel  the  expprts  amount 
to  twenty^nine  lacks  of  rupees ;  of  ^^hi^^h.  gf9ixk 
for  ten,  raw^pilk  four,  piece  ifppda  four,  ^4gfMr  two, 
and  opium  one.  The 'imports  are  eight  lacks ;  of 
which  qhank  shells  fof  two,  piece  goo(ls  for  pne, 
and  copper  for  one. 

To  Ceylon  tbe  exports  are  four  lacks ;  grain  foir 
tW  flfi&d  pieee  goods  f€Hr  bn^e^  The  in^pc^ 
laek,  0^  Whibb  ofie  balf  Is  in  coir  am  coir  cordage. 

To  the  Malabar  coast  tbe  exports  are  forty-sis; 
lacks  'f  piece  goods  twelve^  sugar  twelve,  raw 
(fleen,  grain  three,  rum  one.   The  imports  are 

oriy  fpiMP  l^pto ;  of .^bi*.b»ttesi  for  Mf  a  lajpfc 
<  To  the.  Gulf  of  Persia  and  Red  Sea  the  exports 

are  eighteen  lacks ;  of  which  piece  goods  for  seven^ 
IHgii  for  fplur,  grain  ion.tliro^  indigo  for  two,  and 
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law  silk  fiir  one*  The  imports  are  four,  lacks;  of 
which  horns  &r  oncii  towries^  oopi^t  anddnigi 
Ittif  a  lack  each. 

To  Pegu  the  exports  are  only  one  lack  of  piece 
joods,  and  the  returns  four  lacks  of  teak  timber. 
;  The  Malaj^  trade  chiefly  centers  in  Prince  of 
Wilefl's  Island,  to  which  the  exports  are  twenty- 
•ix  lacks;  in  opium  fi>r  eighteen,  piece  goods  for 
five,  raw  silk  and  grain  one  each.  The  imports 
are  ten  lacks  $  of  which  six  for  pepper^  two  for 
9iaca^  one  for  metals,  one  for  tuteni^gue. 

To  Stimitoi  the  exports  are  three  lacks  and  a 
half;  of  which  opium  for  two  lacks  and  a  half, 
and  piece  goods  for  one*  The  import  is  confined 
to  pepper  for  three  ladkfl^  and  the  ha^aiipe  is  pai4 
ligaUdufltirf 

.  To'Batovia  Bengal  exports^  for  d^Mit  ft  lack  of 

rupees,  which  is  paid  for  in  specie. 

To  Manilla  the  export  is  for  four  lacl^S  of  piepo 


m 

m 

m 

.  Themostvaliiablebfatieh  ofthetmde^f  CUcu^ 

ta  is  with  China,  the  exports  being  fifty-six  lacks 
of  rupees  ;  of  which  twentj^six  for  opium,  tw^ty 
ftrcottoa^  piece  goof|s threap  sidtp^e-two^  grain 
The  iflopbrts  are  mify  ttlteen  kcks ;  in  tai 
five,  tea  two,  piece  goods  and  nankins  two, 
camphor  one  and  a  haU^^  red  and  white  lead  one« 
vermilion  half  a  lack. 

To  London  Bengal  exports  by  private  trade  for 
ninety-two  lacks;  of  which  indigo  for  forly-five, 

S  I  4  raw 
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raw  silk  for  seven,  piece  goods  three,  cotton  one, 
gums  and  sugar  half  each.  The  imports  are  thirty- 
eight  lacks ;  of  which  seven  for  wines  and  spirits^ 
tiiree  for-glass  ware,  cutlery  and  hardware,'  caiiuu 
ges  and  hosiery,  hats,  miliinery»  and  hooks,  oner 
each ;  boots  and  shoes,  ironmongery,  perfumery, 
plated  goods,  naval  stores  and  stationary  half  a 
lack  each.  '  i 

The  Company's  trade  between  Bengal  and  I/>ii^ 
'  don  is,  exports  100  lacks ;  of  which  piece  goods 
for  sixty,  raw  silk  for  eighteen,  indigo  for  ten, 
sugar  ten,  and  saltpetre  two.  The  imports  axe 
thirty-dx  lacks;  of  which  wooUens  for  aetvi^ 
copper  for  twelve,  naval  and  militaiy  stores  six» 
lead  one  and  a  half,  iron  one. 

To  Lisbon  Calcutta  exports  for  twenty  lacks;  of 
which  fiiRteen  for  piece  goods,  and  indigo  for  one. 
The  imports  are  five  lacks ;  of  which  Madeirawina 
for  Aree,  and  Lisbon  for  one. 
*  To  the  other  foreign  countries  of  Europe  the 
exports  do  not  exceed  nine  lacks,  and  the  imports 
three ;  the  former  are  diiefly  piece  goods  and  the 
latter  wines  and  brandy. 

'  To  the  United  States,  in  American  vessels,  Cal<« 

cutta  exports  for  sixty  lacks  j  of  which  forty-eight 
in  piece  goods,  twelve  in  sugar,  and  two  in  indigo. 
The  imports  do  not  exceed  seven  lacks;  in  hraiidy 
three)  Madein  wine  tin^  and  metab  one. 

The 


;  Aecapi&ibtioip  of  the  tr^e  to  Caicuttiu 

iS^'  te"  «^ 

CWomandel            fi9  8  IBl  in  &voiir 

Ceylon  4  1  ..     5  ditto 

Malabar  Coast          46  ..4..  40  ditto 

Gulf  of  Persia  and  • 

Red  Sea      ...  18  *  4  ..  .  14  ditto 

Fe|ga»....               1  ••.4..     d  against 

Prince  of  Wales's 

Island  ^.10  •*  15  in  favour 

Sumatra                   9  8  0 

Batsfia                   1  •  •  0  •  •     1  in  favour 

Hanilla    4  8|dit(o 

China                      56  . .  16  . .  40  ditto 

Londoii  private  trade  9^  ..35  57  ditto 
H.n  I  Company's 

trade               100  ■  • .  36  •  •  -  64  dttfco ' 

IForeign  Europe  ..  ^  8«.  91  ditto 

United   States   of  *  • 

America  ...v.    60  7  43  ditto 

To  several  places       4  9  .     S  dilto 

Total  of  trade  47S>    148^  ms^ 

The  annual  average  of  the  bullion  trade  is»  ex- 
ports four  lacks,  and  imports  181  lacks, 

CalcuttaJiag  forty  ships  of  from  1,000  to  300 
tens,  and  thirty- three. under  .800.  Total  tOBSifa 
16^3^,  mostly  built  at  Calcutta. 

The  revenues  in  1808-9  were  near  ten  millions 
sterling,  and  the  expenses  ei|^  millions*  .  The 
#ei^.Qf  the  ipresiden^  .iwas  than  ti^^ 

The 
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The  Bengal  srmy  eMttitct  fjtO^Mmfmm 

and  ^6»00Q  nati/es.  w  . 


Th^ebiiimem.  oftlieeailemGOitl^tflhe  B^f 

of  Bengal  is  inconsiderable,  Aracan  exporting 
only  a  litUe  rice,  elephants'  teeth}  wax,  wood 
oil»  md  eoarse  clotbs..  The  commerce  of  Pepi  ft 
centered  in  Rangoon,  which  etftiMtoriAcmiiM 
hok»  of  teak  timber,  add  imports  .ti^o  ladu 
chiefly  piece  goods.  •   


MALAY  ISLANDS.  * 

The  Malay  Islands  affiwd  numerous  and  yalua* 

He  objects  of  commerce,  of  which  the  chief  are 
gold-dust  and  ivory,  tin,  tutenague»  bichjB  df 
mer  or  trepang,  birds'  nest8»  wax,.  dammer».|ice^ 
rattaiMi  sharks'  fins  and  maws,  term  jappiycay 
pepper,  diagons*  bkiod,  camphire^  areca*nut»  sago, 
cloves  and  nutmegs,  balachang,  benzoin,  copper, 
eagle  wood,  and  wood  oil.  ^  . , 
^tSXf*  Prince  of  Wales^  Ishuid,  since  its  settlement  by 
—  Ite  BngMi,  has  beoome  the  mfmmm,  of  the 
Malay  trade,  the  proas  of  Sumatra,  Celdbes,  Bof^  . 
neo,  the  Moluccas,  and  Malay  peninsula,  bring- 
ing hither  the  oli^ecta  above  enuqiierated.  The 
average  annual  ezpart  to  India  is  ew<<Mx<«i:|:  :lMQ)iP« 
ef  which  pepper  ftr  ten,  arecR.&v  ftaVk  jjn.H^o^ 
spices  one,  benzoin  one  and  a  half,  tutenague 
one-  XlKimjp9^taaIe£oc^<5aA6iafi^ 
•  •  i  for 
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for  twenty-one,  piece  goads  seventeen,  raw  s3k. 
oB£  And         xifie  on^  and  a  lial^  .and  oottoa 
coe.     .         ,    ,  ■ 
Afewo6liiitry  dbqiAihim  Bcagd 

twi  Chulia  vessels  from  the  Coromandel  coftst,  ^ 
visit  Achen,  and  exchange  piece  goods  for  the 
pilpduce  of  the  coiintry»  chieily  pepper,  camphiro^ 
apdr  goU  4l«l*   Tbe  oom  of  Pedir  is  ako  oef»*  . 
sjonally  visits  by  Bengal  traderg,  but  fiom  ihi^. 
treachery  of  the  Malays  of  this  coast  the  trade 
is  always  carried  on  board.    From  J^adang,  oa. 
die, west  coast,  the  Dutch  ^portgoid  dust,  peppeiv 

.■  The  English  company's  trade  to  Sumatra  cen- 
ters; in_  Bencoolen,  which  is  the  depot  for  all  the 
prodiiipdaii^iof  tbf  teixitoheii  laadestbetr  influence..* 
Tbfir.  msm^  vioitiil  export  tb  London,  is  fat 
tm0]  mid:  a  bidf  IfRte  of  nipees  solely  in  pepper, 
qr  about  1,000  tons  ;  and  the  average  import 
is  Qiily  .one  Ist/tf^  the.  deficiency  being  paid  in 
bullion.  Jtie  revenue  of  Bencoolen.  does  tuAL  • 
e«Qe«d:  €m  Iac^  pf  jrupee9»  nhib  its  expenses, 
wben  a  presidency,  exceeded  ten  Iseka.  The 
trade  to  India  consists  in  the  average  export  of 
fipm  lackfi  of  rupQesi»  of  which  pepper  for  two, 
Mfpm  fil^  i>ne  mi,  ^  half*  and  gold  dust  half  * 
:|ack«  Tbeimpo]taamoii|it'taCMurIaclai»ofw^^ 
three  in  opium. 

From  Palembang,  the  Dutch  exported  three 
wUtons  Qf;lh0*  of  th^  tin  of  £anca»  of  wUchtivo 

millions 
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millions  and  a  half  to  China,  and  iht'timtilBii&rtm 
Holland.  The  other  exports  were  pepper  three 
millions  of  lbs.  to  Holland  ;  diamonds  1»000 
oarati;  1(X)»000  bundles  of  rattws  to  China. 

Batavia  is  the  grand  depot  for  the  corameictal 
productions  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Malay 
archipelago,  from  whence  they  are  shipped  for 
Europe.  The  principal  of  these  ol]9ects  are  the 
qneesofthe  Moluccas,  and  the  pq^per,  sugar, 
anack,  oofke,  and  indigo  of  Java.  Of  pepper 
about  seven  millions  of  lbs.  were  exported  chiefly 
to  Europe  •,  ot  sugar  seven  millions  of  lbs.  were 
fi>nnerly  sent  to  India,  but  the  quantity  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  extended  produtetkm  of  this 
artide  in  Bengal ;  about  a  million  and  half  of  9>a. 
were  sent  to  Holland.  In  some  years  the  export 
of  coflee  to  Holland  amounted  to  ten  millions  of 
lbs.  The  only  import  of  the  Dutch  comipaQy 
fiom  Sorope  was  bullion  for  haif  a  million  sterlil^ 
a  year,  and  some  iron  as  ballast  for  thesr  ships. 
The  officers  of  their  ships  had  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing out  investments  of  European  goods. 

The  exports  from  Batavia  to  India  average  five 
lacks  of  nipeesayear;  and  the  imports,  cliiefij 
opium  and  piece  goods,  two  lacks. 

The  trade  between  Batavia  and  the  islands  of 
Celebes,  Borneo,  and  Timor,  consists  in  the  sup- 
plying them  with- piece  goods  <tf  India,  for  which 
they  receive  slaves  andvgenerally  Ae  Malay  pro- 
ductions, which  are  re-exported  to  China. 

A  numb^  of  Cluueise  junks  arrive  a(  Batavia 

every 
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in^^  year  in  November  and  December,  bnngtng  um, 
with  them  the  various  productions  and  manufkcs 

tured  objects  of  their  country,  particularly  teas, 
Blum,  camphire,  nankeens,  and  silks ;  for  ^hich 
tiiey  receive  anrack,  birds'  nests,  areca,  biche  de 
mer,  cotton,  iqpices,  tin,  pearls,  lattans,  sandal 
and  sapan  wood,  Sec.  The  Dutch  company  also 
exported  tliese  objects  to  China  in  their  own 
«hips. 

The  Clove  Islands  of  Amboyna  and  its  depen-  g^g^ 
dendes,  and  the  Baoda  or  Nutmeg  Islands  have  no  ~ 
ether  exports  than  their  respective  spices.  The  ave- 
rage annual  produce  of  cloves  is  600,000  lbs.  but 
is  subject  to  great  variations.  The  quantity  im- 
ported into  Holland  was  also  extremely  flucUnt- 
iog,  in  1786  bdng  only  ^5,000  lbs*  while  in  1789 
it  was  near  a  million  and  a  half.  In  1805  the 
English  company  imported  into  England  180,000 
lbs.  of  this  spice,  which  sold  ibr  .£^8,000 ;  about 
5K),000  lbs.  is  the  annual  consumption  of  the 
.British  Islands,  t 

•  The  produce  of  nutmegs  in  the  Banda  Islands 
is  almost  as  variable  as  that  of  cloves,  in  some 
years  the  Dutch  selling  near  300,000  lbs.  in  Hoi* 
land,  while  in  others  *  the  qoantity  exposed'  Sot 
sale  did  not  exceed  90,000  lbs.  In  1804  the 
English  company  imported  1 1 8,000  lbs.  which  sold 
for  <£54,000,  while  in  1805  the  import  was  but 
dSfiOO  lbs.  and  the  sale  produced  «£d4,000 :  about 
40,000  wer&retained  &r  home  cansompcion.  ThiE^ 
ecHnpany 's  import  o^SMce  i|^  18M  was  94,000  lbs; 

•  which 


*iwAtM*.  ^fpbich  sold  for  ^53,000 ;  the  qmuitity'luttiD^far 
home  consumption  was  5,400  lbs. 

BonM.  The  treacherous  disposition  of  the  Malays  of 
Borneo  prevents  European  yessek  from  yiaatiAg 
Hhe  greater  part  of  that  island,  mie  Batch  at 
Bandermassing  and  Pontiana  import  piece  goods, 
for  which  they  receive  gold,  rough  diamonds, 
md  o|her  Malay  products.  The  Chinese,  in  their 
own  vessels,  visit  these  ports  as  well  as  Succadm^ 
Momparva,  and  Borneo,  giving  the  nmnufaetiited 
objects  of  China  for  pearls,  diamonds,  pepper, 
hirds'  nests,  camphire,  and  other  objects.  The 
proas  of  Borneo  also  carry  on  a  great  trade  chiefly 
with  Pnnoe  of  Wales's  Island,  from  which  theff 
lake  large  quantities  of  opiunfi. 

c**^  *  The  independent  ports  of  Celebes  are  little  fre- 
quented by  European  vessels,  the  Buggess  proas 
exportiiig  the  pfodude  of  the  island^  wUch  is  the 
wne  as  Borneo,  together  with  a  dodi  named 
cambay,  manufactured  by  the  Buggesses,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  vast  consumption  in  the  Malay 
islands.  The  Dutch  exported  &om  the  ports  un- 
der thttur  indu^nc^  a  cenaidecaUe  ipundtfct^M 
said  tiae  for  their  eastern  setflemeiits,  ik  eaDohange 
for  opium  and  piece  goods.  Slaves  were  also  one 
of  the  Dutch  staple  exports  from  this  island. 

The  Sooloo  islands  are  visibed  hotih.bj  Chineai 
juoim  and  Bi^esa  praas,  hot  the  natiTea  bemg 
amongst  the  most  treacherous  of  ^  lifalays,  B*' 
ropeans  seldom  venture  among  them.  Pearls  are 
the  principal  export  by  the  Chinese*  and  shives 
by  ibs  Buggesses* 

Manilla 
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illRT^Hft  is  the  depot  of  all  the  productions  of  mjr^ 
tbe  Fhilippuies  iot^cid  to  be  exportwl  to  fMmi 
Am^ca,  or  Botqpo,   WiA-Miieet'i^  ^ 

between  ^d^Mtptovia^'ilfoeBtff^ljr 
in  the  hands  of  the  Alcades,  who  ^nd  v  essels  to 
Manilla  for  the  merchandize  their  province  re* 
quira^  whieb  they  exdkange  witb  the  Indiaiii  £w 
the  pfodiietioDs  <if  the  soil.  Ihcse  letter  akejtafiil# 
cipally  indigo,  excellent  tobaeco  and  sugar,  afeoai 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  several  of  the  object^  commoa 
to  the  Malay  islandfti 

The  trade  betnten  Man^  and  British  India 
doeft  iM  exceed  of  expof tstme  liek.of  rupees ;  -aad 
the  imports,  chiefly  in  piece  goods,  amount  to  &ix 
lacks,  the  balance  being  paid  in  specie* 

The  Spaniards^  on  their  first  arrival  at  the  Plm 
lqfMm»  diHuid  a  ^Imderabk  tiade^  enltiiig  be- 
Vrees  thefii!tliid€hHia»  and  wMfch '  atitt  cdiitinine* 
The  Chinese  arrive  at  Manilla  in  their  own  junks 
&om  NanlMik^  Amoy,  and  Canton,  in  December 
or  Jmmjf.uid  the  nunber  of  these  vessels  b 
Ami  oi  'thirteen  eifeiy  eeascm:  'Bidltt. 

fhntt  Nalduii  bring  oracges  and  othir  -fttntf^ 
sweetmeats,  silks,  and  porcelain.  Those  of  Amoy 
bring  nankins,  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  some 
'coarae  detht  ^  eoUoft.  and  /lix  for-  tbe  iadte 
dfMftUng,  paper  pamiol9»  iitfti  'tabcepatts^  mSHt^ 
and  other  iron  work,  vermilion,  &c.  Tlie  cau* 
goes  of  the  Canton  junks  are  generally  confined 
la  t«a  and  porcelain.  The  whole  of  these  imports 
nay  amqinit  to  7Q0fiW  dnttikai  Ibe  dMoeae 
idm  te  BMnbirdi?  seit^  (jiepaog^  iapa,  deers' 
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f*^^*'  sinews,  mother  of  pearl  shells,  ebohyi  and  othei* 
produce  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  and  besides  le^ 
omte  a  considerate  balance  in  doUafs; 

Hie  j^niaids  of  Manilla  are  the  only  strangttw 
that  are  permitted  to  trade  to  any  port  of  China 
but  Canton.  By  a  particular  treaty  with  the  Clii* 
ftese*  the  port  of  Amoy  is  also  open  to  them  ^ 
the  only  advantage  thegr  take  iji  this  privily  ja 
to  send  one  vessel  a  year  with  dollars  add  mar* 
chandize  to  purchase  a  cargo.  The  merchandize 
thus  imported  pays  a  fixed  duty  of  five  per  cent- 
only  by  the  imp<tfteri»  and  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  by  the  purchasers^  which,  togetto  with  the 
greater  cheapness  of  the  return  cargo,  makes' a 
voyage  to  Amoy  much  more  profitable  than  to 
£anton; 

By  a  decree  of  the  King  of  Spain,  ike  govern^ 
nent  ci  Manilla  is  directed  to  equip  a  ship  of 
1,1800  tons  every  year,  and  place  her  at  the  dispo^ 
sal  of  the  merchants  of  the  colony,  to  proceed  to 
America.  Previous  to  180^,  the  commander  and 
officers  of  this  vessel*  named  the  g^ctfsan^  wm 
nsaallyLuconian  Spamards,  who  had  so 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  that  of  every  ten 
galleons,  two  were  certain  to  be  wrecked,  and 
tko  more  to  founder  at  sea.  In  consequence  of 
these  losses,  the  galleons  are  now  coinmaiided  by^ 
an  officer  of  tfie  royal  navy«  The  whole  expenses 
of  building,  equipping,  and  sailing  the  galleons 
are  defrayed  by  the  government,  who  receives  no 
other  indemnification  than  7^,000  dollars. 
The  gallaonis  ^nlluMised  to  receive  lOOd  bate  " 
.   :  of 


merchandize  of  a  certain  size  cmly,  and  of  the 
totaivftiue  of  MO^OOO  dollars;  Ibut  1^  v^gnlAtioa 
la  ihfBya  diided»  aad  die  Talue  of  die  cargo  go* 
nerally  amounts  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  Be- 
sides the  merchants,  the  officers  and  seamen  of 
the  galleon,  and  the  ofiScers  of  •  the  govenuDeut 
of  MamUiy  are  allowed  aoertaini  tomial^  ibn 
o  quarter  of-a  Moiosfac  bales,  as4part«fdieir 
emoluments,  with  liberty  to  embark  merchandize 
to  the  extent  of  their  privilege  in  their  own 
names:  butt  an  genendf  tkey  sell  their  toanage  to 
Urn  oaaeoiMMts^  Ae  Mtnge  j^rioe  beiag/MO  <MU 
ki3B  iim  Inlo.  Sach  Mrdiaiit  lisuaHy  seiAi  » 
supercargo  with  his  part  of  the  cargo,  who  re*- 
ooives  sevea  per  cent,  commission,  so  that  the  gaL> 
Iflon  Ims  ganerallyAoiDi  ifteeH  to  twenty  siqpii^ 
4DBSgDei« ' 

When  tho  ghlSem  is  ootnftetslyTMy  to  put  to 
sea,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  is  carried  on  board  her 
by  the  clergy,  with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  she 
.BSoam  tho  ben|Mlicti(Mit  mmI  untii  the  jnenobants 
m  iaforiaad'tlitt  ab^  has  sa^ly  cfesredtbe  BtraiAs 
of  St  Bernardino,  they  ba!Ve  daily  mASseS  Md  fbt 
her.  During  the  passage  the  same  service  is  per- 
fonned  before  the  Virgin,  by  priests  embarked  on 
boacdL -and  on  ber  arrival  at  Acapulco  she  tsknded 
witii  equal  pomp.  The  galleon  never  sails  until 
the  S.W.  monsoon  is  perfectly  fixed,  that  is  about 
the  middle  of  June.  The  passage  to  Acapulco 
takes  commonly  five  months,  while  the  return  is 
asade in fcNrtjr  ^ya.  arrival  at  Acapuloo, 

*tlie  merchants  of  Mexico  send  tUttier  tbair  agents 
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to  purchase  her  cai*go»  which  pays  a  duty  of 
.thirty-three  per  cent  on  the  value  in  America; 
and  the  ddlars  received  in  exchange  pay  a  duty  of 
six  per  cent. 

The  galleon  cannot  qnit  Acapulco  until  the 
.viceroy  permits  the  opening  of  a  register  of  the 
nuns  intended  to  be  embarked  on  board  her;  and 
-if,  firom  peculiar  circumstBiice8»  he  conceives  it  ne* 

cessar  v  to  withhold  this  permission^  she  must  remain 
till  the  following  season. 

s  The  only  merchandize  the  galleon  exports  from 
Americay.  is  a  sniali  quantity  of  codiineal  and 
sweetmeats ;  but  she  is  obliged  to'  receive  the 

cloathing,  &c.  for  the  garrison  of  Guam. 

The  enormous  duties  on  the  imports  of  the 
galleon  at  Acapulca,  together  with  the  high  hk* 
terest  of  mpney  at  Manilla,  the'  expense  of  com* 
mission,  retiders  this  trade'  very  little  be- 
neficial, and  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  Philip- 
pine.  Con^pany  and  other  subjects  of  Spain  to 
export  the  manufiictures  pf  Europe  and  India  to 
Amierieay  must  eventually  put  an  end  to  it*  unless 
these  duties  axe  removed. 

fl 

SIAM  AND  COCHIN-CHINA; 

The  Portuguese  carry  on  a  regular  trade  with 
•  *■  '     .  '  Siam 

♦  Duty  on  iiniwrt  at  Acapulco.  -  -  33  per  ocut. 
«                Duty  ou  export  of  poiil  -  -  -        6       .  *"  . 

Interest  of  mon«7  at  MaoilUi  •  40 
Commlsidoii     v  7 
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Siam  from  Macao,  and  the.  fiDglish,  from  Calcutta 
•DiHetimea  visit  it,  and  it  i«iiiu<:h  fFOfjaented  by  , 
Mday  proas.    Tlie  eziiorts  are  tm,  elephanti^ 

teeth,  tutenague,  lead,  and  sapan  wood :  some  pre- 
cious stonesy  goldi  and  copper,  are  also  to  be 
procured. 

*  '  sThdugh  tfa^  Cochin-Chinese  empire  is  weH  at- 
toalsdibr  trade,  and  produces  nnmermis  objects 

of  commerce,  the  civil  wars  and  distractions  of 
the  country  for  the  last  thirty  years,  by  rendering 
commerce  insecure,  has  caused  it-  to  be  almost 
miojxitj  abandoned  by  £ur<^eans.  .  In^  I778,  and 
again  in  1908,  th%  Engliili  from  India  attempted 
to  open  a  regular  trade  with  Cochin-China  proper, 
but  failed  in  the  first  instance  from  the  disturbed 
state  .of  the  country,  and  in  the  second  from  the?^ 
influeDce  o£  the  French  in  the  ciofunsels  of  the 
government  :  of'  late  years,  tfierefore,  -atn  oc^* 
casional  neutral  vessel,  or  rather  English  country 
ship-  under  neutral  colours,  with  a  few  small  Por- 
tuguese vessels  from  Macao,  and  sojne  Chinese 
jimks,  .  alone  visited,  this  country,  while,  with  re- 
spect to  the  trade  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  subjects, 
it  is  entirely  confined  to  coasting,  they  being  pro- 
liibited  from  passing  the  limits  of  their  own  coasts. 
The  olgecta  of*  ezpoit  are  eagle,  ros^,  and  sapan 
mod,  sng^r,  cassia,  pepper^  rice;  arecaT  caida- 
mums,  ginger,  ' birds' nests,  trepang,  sharks' fins, 
gum-lac,  and  gum-gutt,  indigo,  elephants'  teeth, 
cotton,  raw  silk,  ship  timber  and  masts :  a  small 
iprntity  of  liwse  articles  ar^  however,  taken  in 
exchange  for  Ae  commodltieft  of  Cbliia  andpbidla, 

«k2  the 


iht  impdrters  preferring  payment  in  silver  ingots^ 
the  produce  c£  ibe  mines  of  the  oountry*  TUm 

porediin»  idum,  dfugs,  pepper,  aadwrnM^wdoA; 
The  chief  trading  ports  are  Cambodia*  Saigong^ 
Faifoe,  Nhiatrang,  Turon,  and  Hue. 

In  t}i9  fleveotoealb  centurf  the  parti  of  Ton- 
fw'wm«p«iiU»Sttr0peMi8»  and  Ae  Bortqguafiw 
Putcb,  English,  and  French*  had  factories  hi  €bm 
country,  but  which  have  been  long  abandoned, 
lind  at  present  all  £tiropeans,  except  the  Fortu- 
fmepe  of  Hacao,  are  prohibited  iram  wteriilg  tiw 
porif,  b9i  are  allowed  to  andbor  at  a  Oflrtabi  dii^ 
tance  from  the  shore :  the  chief  trade  is,  however, 
carried  on  by  the  Chinese  and  Siamese.  Hie 
importation  of  all  commoditiea  ia  permitted,  but 
ihe  eq^  of  rice  atid  the  imdeus  melala  ia  pro^ 
liibitad  by  the  pceaent  govenimeM:^  and  Aat  o^ 
cinnamon  and  G<^er  is  reserved  to  the  crown. 
The  other  chief  objects  of  export  are  areca  nut, 
^KM^y»  ivory,  tortoiaeahell,  dried  fish,  vamish> 
and  imiished  werkiv  modier  cf  pevi  woifat .  * 
f^w  mSk  and  cotton  in  quantky,  ealaaim^  wmi 
molasses.  The  imports  from  China  are  fine  teas 
and  sugar,  for  though  the  Cochin-Chinese  ter- 
riloiy  produces  theoe  okgecta  in  abundance^  the 
prepaiation  of  them  ia  veij  inq^eiAet ;  apicea  fif 
the  Moluccas,  drugs,  hemp,  flax,  printed  cotlona 
and  silks,  (those  of  the  country  are  of  equal  qua- 
lity, but-  are  all  white,  the  method  of  printiiy 
not  berag  undentood),  some  iPonllM^  hatimn^ 
and  V9ri€(ue  objectaef  ittn^  ftr  j^MW^  Tiangain- 

has 
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has  abundmce  of  this  mettl^  the  working  of  iti^ 
little  advaiiced  ;  quicksilver  and  porceUun  com- 
pleat  the  list  of  imports  fh>m  China*  The  im^ 

port  by  Europeans  is  chiefly  confined  to  fire- 
arms, and  these  are  only  allowed  to  be  sold  to  the 
goveramept* 

CHINA. 

The  trade  of  Macao  is  very  considerable,  and  it  ' 
has  sevt^ral  mescantile  houses  of  respectability^ 
and  some  vessel^  of  burden  belongii^  to  it.' 

Erom  Bengal-  it  imports^  besides  cottiMf  minup 
factures,  about  3000  cases  of  opium  annually  in 
its  own  ships»  foreign  vessels  being  prohibited  this 
branch  of  commerce.  This  drug  is  purchased 
at  Catcutlafor  mi\  to  aOOrupeeisf^^e  ^ase  of  lOOlb^ 
andrselh  at  Maea^  for  from  1600  to  9f00.  It  it 
entirely  smuggled  into  the  interior  of  China. 
Sev€;ral  small  vessels  b^Jqnging  to  Macao  are 
continualib^  employed  amongst  th^  Malay  islafeklsy 
iOplfoctiiig  hMtf  nestSy  trepang,'  oippis,  pepper» 
and  all  the  other  productions  of  the  archipelago 
saleable  in  the  Chinese  market.  It  also  sends 
iour  or  five  vessel^  annually  to  Turon  and  Saigong, 
in  Cochin«C;hina»  for  aieca  nikf  birdip'  nests,  tre- 
pvtgf  and  ivoiy. 

The  Portuguese  government  obliges  the  mer- 
chants of  Macao  to  make  two  very  unprofitable 
•voyages  annuaUy»  one  to  Goa  with  difpatches»  and 
the  other  taTiqIorvitb  crimimds;  The  last  is^ 
however,,  the  least  oneroHSy  m  the  vessel  brings 
back  birds'  nests,  ti  epang^  sandal  wopd,  &c» 
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V«.  nf    Burden.  •  '     "    •  '       * . 

VcMt'U*     Toot*  Arrired  from.  Sailed  Tor, 

1  Bengal  BataviaandTimor- 

1  Do.  Bengal      '  '  .  ' 

*         ^  1  Sdmabaya  '  Goa     •  ' '  ' 

1  Lisbon  Lisbon  . 

1    150     Bengal  '  Talanguana      *  - 

1    100     Manilla  Java 

The  first  Europeans  whose  commercial  enter- 
prises led  theia  to  China  admitted  freely' 
into  all  the  ports  of  the  empire ;  but  from  their' 
real  or  pretended  indiscretions,  this  liberty  was' 
gradually  abridged,  until  at  length  the  port  of 
Canton  was  alone  left  open  to  them. 

At  first  the.sb^s  ascended  to  die  waib  of  this- 
city,  but  the  depth  of  water  decreasing  £ihhua]!y»^ 
and  the  ships  at  the  same  time  increasing  in  size,' 
they  were  obliged,  and  still  continue,  to  anchor- 
at  Hoang^poOy  or  Whampoa,  four  leagues  below 
Canton.  * 

The  Europeians  who  resided  a1^  or  visited  Can-' 
ton  on  affairs  of  commerce,  for  some  time  had' 
permission  to  choose  the  quarter  of  their  re- 
sidence ;  but  this  privilege  was  successively  di-* 
minisbed  until  I76O,  when  they  were  oblSgedHo' 
iieside  withhn  a  cbrtam  and  Very  limited  space, 
and  within  this  the  difVcrent  nations  of  Europe' 
having  any  commercial  intercourse  with  China,*, 
have  built  factonea  more' or  less  superb,  aecoidiii||^ 
to  the  extent'  of  their  commerce.!'  Thes^  ketones* 
are,  however,  only  allowed  to  be  occupied  by  their'' 
owners  during  the  time  their  sliips  remain  at' 
China,  which  is  trom  the  beginning  of  September 
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to  tbt  bigi^miiig  of  Febfuacy;  during  the Mt ^ 
tW  jw  all  Eimpeaiu  aie  obliged  to  letixe  to 
Macao4 

Besides  the  injuries  the  commerce  of  Europeans 
suiters  by  the  confinement  to  a  siqgle  port  of 
this  Tast  es^pif^  it  is  sulject  to  varioiis  veiatioos 
lestraintSt  and  the  persons  employed  in  it  16  such 
indignities,  that  nothing  but  the  vast  benefits 
arising  from  it  to  the  governments  of  Europe,  and 
the  habitude^  now  become  unconquerable^  of  th^ 
constant  use  of  its  tea  among  the  peo]^,  could 
preserve  its  existendie^ 

On  the  arrival  of  a  ship  at  Whampoa,  a  custom- 
bouse  boat  drops  on  each  side  of  her»  and  remains 
t^Mfo  till  her  dqpaituse^  nor  can  any  one  of  the 
flap's  boats  quit  her^  until  every  person  on  boacd 
is  strictly  searched,  the  captain  excepted^ 

-  The  hong  is  an  association  of  twelve  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  Canton,  appointed  by  the 
taq^or  t^  supeontend  the  trade  idth  Efiropeanst 
4nd  is  under  the  immediate  jurisdictidii  .ef  iim 
hautpoul,  or  chief  of  the  custom-house  <^  Can- 
ton, who  is  always  a  mandarin  of  high  rank. 
.  On  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  member  o£  timi 
^kotdf  is  selected  to  transsct  her  business^  amdb 
takes  Ae  name  of  surety  met ehai^  He  im^ 
mediately  becomes  responsible  to  government,, 
not  only  lbr  the  iaithfui  payment  of  the  dutiesi 
and  the  jnevention  of  smuggling,  but  also  for 
the  condloct  of  every  individual  bekuiging  to  tin: 
Aip,  of  vpfai^  be  is  ibus  obliged  to  beooiBe.lhe. 

.  factQc  ^ 
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for  the  sale  of  the  cargo,  and  the  quality  of  tho 
cargo  put  on  board,  for  the  Europeans  have  so 
commiimcalioii  whatever  with  the  purcbauM  ^ 

ttoKtent  putt     ehff  or  Mil  m  every  pudkage, 

and  if  on  their  arriv^il  in  England  any  are  fouskd 
to  be  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  sain{^e9>  he  k 
obliged  to  take  them  \mkg  ^pftyuif  the  expenet 

ef  double  &eigMi  and  tiwrty  per  W>*«  diiamii. 
Several  cheeU  of  IttftaaelliiiMMinNpd&pvi  ]&a|^fMd 

^every  year. 

Whilf  the  Europeaos  belonging  to  the  ships  are 
at  Catitotky  tlie  hong  aiendiaat  aiid,tbe<KHttprodor» 
er  agent  of  i\m  fiictoiy  they  beknv  te^  a«e^ein^ 
mipoofliUe  for  their  conduct,  Msd  are  fined 
severely  by  the  haut^poul  for  any  irregularities  thqr 
may  commit*. 

Ill  179^  %  apbodid  e«ilMMB7  inw  senb  kom 
Bnglaiid  te  Cfana  with  vriueUe  preaenXs  for  ibt 
Emperor,  in  hopes  of  procuring  a  ilaoie  imaah* 
able  treatment  of  the  English  merchants ;  but 
tboii^  Lord  Macartney*  the  ambassador*  .waa 
fecei^ed  poiitety,  hevaa  little  better  thMi»piil» 
aooer  diuuring  his  stay  hi  Chma,  and  vitbout  being 
permitted  to  enter  on  the  business  of  his  m'W'- 
sion,  he  was  told,  that  the  winter  of  China 
might  be  unfavousable  to  hia  iieakh,  and  that^- 
ft^refinre,  the  Emperor  had  given  onlersfixt  Ul  Mi 
mg  eaoQited  beck  to  Caaton.  < 

The  English  factory  at  Canton  is  composed  of 

fym  fiiuif  supcacai^poesi        fivai  «.aeleGt  cook 
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mlttee,  six'  supracargdes,  six  factors  and  writers, 
two  surgeons,  and  two  or  three  other  Europeans. 
Besides  large  salaries  to  these  servants,  and  a  com- 
mission on  all  the  merchandize  imported  and 
exported  in  the  Company's  ships,  the  Company  de- 
fray the  whole  expense  of  the  domestic  establish- 
ment of  the  factory,  of  which,  the  public  table  is 
said  to  cost  500  dollars  a  day,  independent  of  wine, 
which  the  Company  send  out  gratis. 

The  commerce  of  Canton  divides  itself  into 
four  heads  : — 1st.  With  Great-Britain.  2.  With 
foreign  Europe  and  America.  3.  With  India. 
4.  Commerce  by  the  Chinese  junks. 

1st.  Before  the  act  of  commutation  in  1784«, 
tJie  imports  to  China  from  England  b\  the  Com- 
pany never  exceeded  150,000  a  year;  but 
since  the  passing  .of  the  above  act,  they  have 
greatly  augmented,  particularly  in  the  article  of 
woollens,  which  have  increased  from  ^100,000 
to  one  million.  The  other  imports  of  the  Com- 
pany to  China  are  tin  *  and  lead,  which  have 

also 

•  The  tin  of  Cornwall  wns  first  introduced  into  China  in  about  17ftO,  and- 
found  so  read}'  a" sale,  that  the  Company  contracted  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  mines  to  take  800  tuns  a  year.  I^attcrly,  however,  this  metal 
iMtnog  risen  in  price  in  Europe,  the  stipulated  quantity  has  not  been  de- 
livered to  the  Company.  The  import  of  tin  into  China  is  about  4,000 
tons  a  year,  the  whole  of  which  was  formerly  supplied  by  the  Malay* 
islands.  The  Chinese  consume  this  metal  in  their  relicious  ccrcmoniefi, 
for  which  use  it  is  beat  iuto  leaves  as  fine  as  those  of  gold,  and  the  size  of 
a  playing  card,  which  arc  consecrated,  and  every  pious  Chinese  burns  one 
or  more  of  them  before  his  joss,  or  idol,  at  sun  rise,  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  and  at  nightfall.  The  export  of  lead  by  the  Company  is  from 
I  to  2,000  tons  a  year ;  but  this  object  will  probably  decline,  very  pro- 
ductive mines  having  been  latterly  discovered  in  the  province  of  Hou- 
Quang,  from  whence  the  tea  provinces  can  bv  supplied,  at  a  chesiper  rate, 
than  from^Cantou  bj  English  import. 


aiso  greatly  increased  within  tfce  laat-  Iw^kiy  ^cmm^  . 

the  amount  before  1784  not  exceeding  ^10,000 
a  year,  while  between  1800  and  1809  it  consii 
denkly  ^ceedod  jt'^^OOO.  •  The .  total  prima 
noat  rfAe-Company's  invttftme&tsto  Clmia:iiaa 
latterly  varied-  between  one  million :  and  one 
million  and  a  half  sterling;  and  the  export  of, 
bullion  has  been  reduced  from  the  average .  of 
Ittlf  a  niillibQ  to  tbe  average  of  XIjOO^OOO.  . 
^'  'Thet  Company's  expoita  from  Canfton  are.teaq^ 
nankeens,  wrought  and  raw  silks,  and  porcdaia* 
In  1810,  the  prime  cost  of  the  investments  at 
Canton  was  ^1,487,000 ;  the  freight  and  charges 
j£9fSfiQ0  y  and'  the  cnitibiBa'  pM.  in.  England 
jCl^B»500;  .  total  coat  and  chaigM:  ^  2»d78,dOG^ 
which  returned  at  the  Company's  sales^3,723,000, 
of  which  tea  for  more  than  three  millions  and 
a  half,  the  annual  import  of  other. objects  fae^ 
ing  only  raw-  ailk  jfflOO^OOO,  mxiktm  £60,000^ 
]>6rcielain  .£5,000,  and  wrought  nlks  £lfi(iO.^ 

The  private  investments  of  the  commanders 
and  officers  of  the  Company's  sliips  to  China 
MBlist  of  ieady  furs,  particularly  sea-otter,  bea- 
wer,  iabbit»  and  aealdun^^  amalts,  iPruanan  blui^ 
miiineal,  idocks,  and  watches ;  the  total  amount 
of  these  goods  exported  does  not  exceed  ^^100,000, 
|uid  about  an  equal  sum  in  Spanish  dollars.  About 
fiizteen  Compilny's  8hip»of  1,800  to  1,000  tqna 
arrive  at  Canton  every  seaacm. 
^  Sd.  Trade  with  foreign  Europe;  The  Dutch 
formerly heLfi  the  next  place  to  the  English, in  uie 

trada 
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lode  1»  CsBtcm^  iritaeie  Ae^  IradaliuflHMnAeb 

toiy  on  a  large  scale  ;  their  imports  were  Leydca 
voolLeu  cloths  and  camblets  from  Holland,  and 
^e  prodnctUma  of  the  Malay  iskunda  tateni  in. 
fcjjr  thenr  shqn  at  Bitevia,  ia  Aat  piny  oob 
The  csqaorta  comisted  of  fear  to  fiw*  mDHmllii 
of  tea,  whidi  sold  in  Holland  for  fcom  3  i» 
jESOOftOO., 

The  DatMS  had  a  iactamy  M  Canton^  bat  w 
pennanant  istabliidiineat  f  their  exporta-fagr  two 

to  fbnr  ships  a  season  were  lead,  steel,  and  buU 
lion,  and  their  imports  jdMut  one  milhon  and  a 
half  lbs.  of  tea* 

•  The  Swodta  bad  sfiMtoiy  and  seaident  wapa,  ' 
eatgoea  at  Canton,  tkehr  nsiialuiipcvtofteabdiig 

from  omft  to  two  millions  of  lbs. 
.  The  French  had  resident  supracargoes  at  Can* 
toUy  hat  since  the  passing  of  the.  commutation 
net  m  England,  fay  which  the  amnjggiing  at  tee 
'was  greatly  ieduced»  the  export  of  this  aidde  hf 
the  French  did  not  avcc^pB  above  half  a  million 
of  lbs.  a  year. 

•  The  Spaniah  Philippine  company  have  resideat 
gnpiaoMgoea  at  Cantoi^  and  ^etr  shipa  aiwiqw 
totidh  at  Mftttilla,  wliere  they  reetm  specie,  log- 
wood, and  cotton  for  the  China  market,  and  which 
they  exchange  for  silk8.and  nankeens  principally^ 

•  piurtef  which  they  leaye  ait  A^milhk  on.  theie^w  . 
turn,  for  the  Iima.8hipSi. 

f  The  vessels  of  United  States  of  America 
trading  ta  China,  have  always  a.  supiacargo  on 

buoard^ 


loard ;  their  imports  are  ginseng  and  furs  of 
Ameiicay  English  camblets,  ebony  of  the  Isle  of 
Ccance,  sendiEd-woody  birds'  nests^  fxc  ^dxiliej 
pick  up  among  tiie  Malay  Klands in  tbeir  passage; 
they  have  also  tried  the  cotton  of  America,  but 
have  been  under  sold  by  that  of  India*  These 
objects  amounted  to  about  jfj^^OOO,  mi  the 
bullion  imported  to  £SQOflOO\  the  quaatiiy  ^ 
tea  exported  by  the  Americans  has  vnried  between 
one  and  twelve  millions  of  lbs. 

dd.  Trade  with  India.  The  trade  between  In* 
dia  and  Canton  is  wjp-€onBidefable,  empfeying 
from  thirty  to  fifty  ships  «f  lasge  tonnage.  The 
imports  to  China  averaged  in  the  five  years  180^-^' 
135  lacks  of  rupees,  of  which  cotton  for  ninety 
lacks^  opium  for  thirty^  piece  goods  three,  pearls 
fiour*  saltpetre  three,  sandaWood  two»  shaiks^ 
fins  twOy  and  grain  one. 

The  average  exports  were  fifty-three  lacks,  of 
which  sugar  and  sugar-candy  for  ten,  piece  goods 
•iz»  tutenague  six,  oae^phke  three,  tea  three, 
raw  «lk  two,  nankeens  two^  red  and  white  lead 
one  and  a  half,  vennfliea  me  and  a  hal^  china- 
ware  one.  The  average  balance  paid  in  treasure 
Sfty.fiwir  lacks  of  rupees.'' 

The  fidlowing  is  a  list  of  European  and  North 
JuHerieiA  Map^  Ibat  visited  Canton  iii  1789  and 
JMl  • 

•  J     :  '  •        •     60  English' 
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fiO  EiMslishl X.'^  ^^^^   ^  English.}  pany *s 
Hu  xd^ns      Country  162  Countiy 

"  ^hips 


SO  Com- 


lish| 


18  C<Hn* 


5  Dutch 
'  S  Portuguese  . 
1  French 
1  Dane 

16'  American  • 


S  Danes 

39  Americans 


'  4th.  *  Commerce  from  Canton  hy  Chinese  junks.. 

This  branch  of  the  Chinese  trade  occupied  in  one 
year  nine  junks  to  Cochin-China,  seven  to  Cancao, 
nine  to  F^huk,  two  to  Cambodia,  fourtoPalem- 
Ibang,  and  one^  to  Bitavia.  <  The  Chinese  jdnks 
also  visit  Malacca,  Borneo^  Celebes,  Timor,  and 
the  Philippines. 


.    JAEAN*  * 

The  Portuguese,  who  were  the  firet  Europeans 

that  visited  Japan  (in  1542 J,  enjoyed  an  unUmited 
liberty  to  trade  and  preach  the  gospel,  but  their 
insolence  and  political  intrigues  drew  down  oa 
lihem.the  veng^ce  of  the  government,  and  the 
«3ctermination  ot  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 

prohibition. 
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prohibition,  under  pain  of  death,  to  any  Portuk 
jguese  to '  set  foot  in  Japan,  ma  the  result**  *  ^ 
• '  In  1610,  the  English  first  visited  J^iim,^  ailA 
ireceived  pennissibn  to  establish-  a  fkctoiy  at-iSra»> 
do,  which  in  1619  was  removed  to  Nangiasaki, 
but  being  found  little  advantageous,  ym&  with* 
drawn  in  1608.  In  i&JS^  an  attempt  was  made^ 
renew  the  intercoursey  but  -was  unsuceedsfidy* 
Japanese  assigning  as  reaabns',  -Hie*  alliance  of 
England  with  Portugal  by  the  marriage  of  the 
king  to  a  Portuguese  princess,  and  the  English  flag 
hnvii^  a  criMs  TQsembling'the  Portuguese.  Thaw 
other  attempts '  had  no  better  suocessy  and-  aiiidi 
1689,  the  idea  has-not  been  resumed. 

In  1803,  an  English  country  ship  from  Calcutta 
conveyed  a  cargo  to  ^^ngaaaki,  but  w  as  refused  per- 
'  mission  todispose  of  any  part  of  it^  and  mat  wkii 
«  shnilar  prohibition  at  tbe  lieu-Ki^  Islands.  ■ 

The  Russians  have  also  made  some  attempts  to 
open  a  trade  with  Japan,  but  with  no  better  success 
than  the  English*  In  1779  the  - ixi^rchaats  of 
Okotsh'senta  vessel  to  Matsimay,  whowaia'aot 
allowed  to  tiade^  In  ITW^  a  JapaiKiese  Vessel*  sa^ 
ing  to  this  latter  port  with  a  cargo  of  flour,  was 
driven  out  of  her  course  and  wrecked  on  Oona- 
lashka^  from  whence  the  crew  wore -conveyed  to 

Qkolsb 
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,  SoaedqriB^tkiiaptiieieMwyear,  ikt  tmrnm/  «f  titu|»lnigot 
tlw  croM  and  on  the  imagM  of  the  Viiiiii  aad  efaUd*  ara  perfbfmed  ia 
crery  town  of  Japan,  and  from  the  ueiuaS  performance  of  this  cereiaony, 
•o'iiMlividual  of  any  is  exempted,  infant  cliildreu  being  put  with 
their  feet  upon  the  sacred  imacea.  It  is  nut,  howeirer,  UueUut  the  i>ttteii 
are  also  oUiged  to  per turm  this  saci  lie^iuus  ceremony. 


<Okotsk.  This  seemed  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  opening  an  iutBsccMiBtt  and  accordingly  a  vess^ 
mm  iliM  out  to  convey  the  Japanese  to  then: 
Mntry;  tat  Ibough  ^  Rttssiaaft  inere  received 
with  ho^itality  by  the  jxiople  of  Matsimay,  where 
they  landed  their  passengers,  they  were  closely 
guarded,  ^nd  ^uid  not  obtain  pennission  to  ^o- 
9md,kfimdi  (oJodda:  they,  howevca'.  procured 
pMMMoa  Ibr  asiliglo  vessel  to  viritNangasaH 
couched  in  the  following  terms  :  "  We  permit  a 
Russian  vessel  to  enter  the  port  of  Nangasaki;  and 
om  this  oocasioti  we  renew  the  prohibttton  of  any 
immga  wmad  JMitmg  ttiyportof  the  empire^  or 
Mfibring  the  jcxereise  of  die  dyristian  rdigion,  or 
the  least  of  its  ceremonies."  * 

The  ambassador  conveyed  to  Japan  by  Captain 
KmtMtem,  in  1804,  was  reius^  permiouon  to 
pioooad  to  JTeddA}  from  whettoo  a  plenipotentiarf 
Mt  SMit  to  Nsngasaki  to  me^  liitn.  In  the  two 
audiences  had  by  the  Russian  ambassador  with  this 
personage,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  every  de^ 
§ndiBg^etiquetto^  aadliie  seecmd  terminated  with 
faitceeeimg  the  orderof  Ae Emperor,    tiiat  no 

Russiaa  ship  should  again  appear  at  Japan ;  and 
that  if  any  Japanese  subjects  should  be  again  cast 
on  coasts  of  Russia,*  they  should  be  delivered 
ovir  to  the  Dutch,  who  would  send  them  by  the 
Wsgr  of  Batavia  to  Nai^gasaki/'   The  presents,  and 

even 

•  Tbe  Rtosian  «fiip  cxmvrf^  .Tttpstiete,  who  tud  feMI  tftkcft  I9  ITJMl 
mm^  tii€  vAtottUaa  Mais,  andcirrieti  to  Bwyia, 


»  »  • 
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•Fen  the  letter  carried  out  by  the  ambassador,  were 
returned*  ' 

•  Vk%iBn4^-o£  ttie  Dutch  to  Japan  haft  been  sub- 
jifct  to  variow  viqi8aatude8»  ftoto-lfie  jirohibitkMi 
€f rMrin  iffipcn^  aiidt'MportS)  and  :bt^  ^rtiftric- 

tions  from  time  to  time.  In  its  most  flourishing 
^riod,  when  their  factpry  was  at  Fira,ndcu  they 
^gponied  antuiaJly  iVooi  .Holland  £  ^K)O^OOQ  id 
goodi;  aiidii^9dbti^\£»#0MMOi&'s^  be|UlM 
ipdimbfo  oaigOMr'o0c«ppec  and  other  goods* 

Tihe  injunctions  from  the  Japanese  government 
to.  tbe^  Dutch  traders  are,  that  th^  dmll  h^vena 
ffim|yBkifitibti,^ai  rth^  i^irtugttem  nor  inoftti 
a^yPoituguidBMonmodiBeB  $  tfairtitbejF  Aalliydiy 
to  the  Japanese  government  if  the  FMilguese  con* 
quer  any  new  countries,  or  convert  them  to  the 
Chdstiaaiaithfithat  <(h^.  shall,  note  the  places 

the.  8aiiife'tD>tUij^^idia»!9(lmmiBeiil^  rTlieDnteh 

are  prohibited  from  purchasing,  or  exporUng  any 
of  the  following  objects :  the  Emperor's  coat  of 
arms,  or  any  objects  on  which  it  is  painted  or 
mttkfldi:  nUpnotsjoi;  piiiiri&gB  ofaoklieri^  a^of 
liiiB'pmoB8.o£tbB  oodflt,  ctr  mmpk  dr»  ^ilttns'Qf.  any 
part  of  the  Japanese  empire :  modeis  or  plans  of 
Chinese  ships,  images  of  military  men,  &c.  &c.  ' 

On  the '  amval  a  Dutch  veswl  at  Nangasakit 
dwS$'lmmQdfa|teiy  vint^  by  cnitoibhaBse  offlcm^ 
whp  demand  all  the  tiooks,  -axmSf  itnd  mcmey  &ai 
may  be  on  boah!.  *  The  books  are  thus  seized  in 
order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  inculcate 
Ing  CSiri^liasil^  iklitt^ii  the  cr«wi|  alto  d^ipw 


cd  to  these  officers,  who  muster  them  every  moni«* 
ing  and  evening  of  the  days  that  the  vessel  is  load^^.. 
ii^  and  unloading,  on  which  days  only  WKy  cosa^ 
'nuiiicalioiiiftpennittejd  witkthea^^  >  /  . 

The  caiMaiii  wad  supracargo  being  alone  eowmpt- 
ed  from  personal  search  on  quitting  or  returning 
to  the  skip*  used  fbnnerly  to  dress. themselves  in., 
tbe  mosl  aanple  coat  and  bceecbesi  in  wbich  tb^ 
wmagghi  on  shore  Ih^  paohihited  goods.  Tlieafr, 
trips  were  made  three  times  a  day^  and»  when  fully 
loaded,  each  was  obliged  to  be  supported  to  the 
fM^toiy  by  two  sailors.  £iut  the  exceptions  to  tho 
waffhinif  Img  done  amj  in  this  smngn^iiig 
iroa  pot  an  end  to^  and  at  Ihe  same  thno  the  cap- 
tain was  either  obliged  to  remain  always  on  board, 
oru>D  shore;  and  if  he  chose  the  latter,  he  waa 
only  allowed  to  visit  the  sUpi  tsrice^  These  stnci 
ocden  wefo  giYW  in  oooaaqotnce  ofr.  finding  « 
great  quantity  of  ooBtrahand  goods  on'board  a 
Dutch  vessel  which  had  been  abandoned  at  sea  by 
her.  crew,  and  i^erwards  kffoi^bt  into  port  by  the 
Japanese  fishensen* 

On  the  dsgra  of  dttdn^ipngand  kadinf^-.two 
chief  oflcefg  of  liie  oostom-housey  ^and  severel  in^ 
ferior  ones,  remain  on  board  till  the  work  is  over. 
The.  meichapdize, .  and  pec^le  who  jmve  occasion 
togo  on  sbonb^ane  sent  in  the  JhpanesfthoatSionly. 
Jqionese  are'alio  oUiged  to  ho  employed  to  load . 
and  discharge  tlie  tiaif.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
any  clandestine  communication  by  the  ship's  boats 
with  the  factory,  the  sea-gate  being  always  shut 
a»Agnaided>  andif  then  is. any  neccaeity  for  tba 

)  ^  .  .  captain 
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Ite  ship^  ksve  must  be  fin^  procured  from  the  go» 

veraor  of  the  town,  and  the  person  is  conducted 
by  a  guard,  tliiough  bye  streets,  to  a  amall  gate* 
libem  a  Jipawie  boat  is  ready  to  coiiTej^htm  on. 
bond,  after  beoig  ilricily  eeecdied.  Hie  guard 
also  accompany  him  in  the  boat,  and  remain  in  her 
till  he  has  finished  his  business,  when  he  is  con*- 
ireyed  on  shore  with  the  same  precautions^ 

Foimrly  the  diip's  rudder  was  u^huog  on  .b^ 
amval,  and  the  sqaare  saSs  carried  on  shore ;  but, 
the  unnecessary  trouble  this  occasioned  has  caused 
it  to  be  discontinued.  On  the  days  when  there  is 
no  discharging  orloadiD^  the  Jiq[wnese  oncers  do 
not  vwt  the  ship* 

•The  ezaminatkm  oi  the  merchandize  landed  is 
most  strict.  Every  package  is  opened,  and  the 
contents  examined  one  by  one.  Planks  are  sounded, 
to  discover  if  they  are  hollow  ^  an  iron  rod  is  thrust 
into  the  tubs  of  butter,  preserve  and  cheeses ; 
maj  ikey  even  go  so  &r  as  to  break  any  eggs  that 
may  be  on  board,  to  asceitain  that  they  contain 
nothing  contraband.  All  letters  passing  between 
the  ship  and  factory  are  examined  by  an  interpre*' 
ter*. 

The  imports  are  sugar,  elephants'  teeth,  tiii,  fine 
long  cloths  and  silks  of  India,  sapan  wood,  lead, 
bar  iron,  tortoise  shell,  raw  silk,  rattans,  quicksil- 
vcTy  pepper»  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmegs,  glass 
vtwOf  coflke^  camphire,  saffiron,  and  some  few  ob^^ 
jects  of  Dutch  jpanufacture^  as  spy-glasses,  watches, 
lie. 
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Dlie  exporta  ftomJiiMBi  bg^^aj^jpldiekMdpft^^ 
are  copper  m  ham  and  <dBri{>fafre»  -each  sfaqpfst  carg6» 

consisting  of  6750  pickle  of  the  fofnrcr^  and  364t 

boxQft  of  ouophirew  of  l^l^^.e^ch  i^iaUtxif.svhicbi 
lire  piucliafled  on  thi^  Gonyui^ 

individuals  of  tlifi  crew  are  tea,.  soy^^porpelxikQA  siUbt 

and  rice.  t;  -  .  ,f  .  •  c-. 

It  is  forbiddea  to  pay  qpecie  for  the  cazgo.  of  ther 
ship*  limMqiiently  the  piwduc^iof  tllie' 
obliged  to  he  taken  i&  eschange.  All  t]»,|foiMU( 

smuggled  are,  however,  paid  for  in  gold.  A  Japa- 
nese taken  smuggling  is  punished  with  death,  and 
il  Dutchman  atverely  fined  and  banished  £cu:  ever 
fiomtbemnpiie;  but  ifthefimidii|iaot«Eatiiim»d: 
till  affer  the  O^p  hm  fl0iiooac  oochcBi  i& 

charged  against  the  Corapauy.  >  ;    >  ^  - 

I  he  Chinese  are  the  only  foreigners  besides  the^ 
Dutch  who  are  allowed  to  trade  to  Ji^m  Fonrarli?- 
tfaey  frequented  the  porl^  of  Oiacclw  but  tbsf.nsm 
Xise  that  of  NangaiakL  Thia  trade  foniter]|yticcu^ 
pied  200  China  junks  annually;  but  in  1664»  it 
being  discovered  that  the- Chinese  Christians  iolxo^i 
duced  books  of  their  reUgfoir  ill  the  balsa  of  merw 
diaudize^  the  number  of  vessels  was  limited  .toi 
seventy,  and  they  are  subject  to  th^  same  strict 
restraints  as  the  Dutch.*  They  import  raw  silk,* 
'  woollens  sugar,  nankeens,  furs,  hardware,  tuipen>- 
tine,  tin  in  ingots,  myrrh,  agates,  calembars,  canft- 

phire, 

«  Ki-useuitoru  ^ajs  the  preheat  number  U  only  twdve. 


j)liire,  and  ginger ;  and ^ take  qff  eppper  in  bar% 
gold,  japanned  ware,  &c. 

Thp  Clm^  idso  carry  on.  spme  direct  tr^e 
oetweeii  Jap^n  and  the  Philippines;  At  the  foiw 

mar  they  take  in  raw  silk,  gold,  copper,  and  iron, 
'which  they  exchange  at  the  latter  for  spices,  silvei^ 
andsogar*  ... 

r 

ISLES  OF  SANTA  CaUZ. 

.  East  of  New  Holland,  a  well  defined  archipe^ 
.lago  seems  as  if  placed  by  nature  to  unite  the 
Papua  Islands  and  New  Holland  with  the  Grand 

Polynesia  ;  it  is  composed  of  three  divisions. 
1.  The  Isles  of  Santa  Cruz,  of  Mendana ;  Q.  tlie 
^ew  Hi^brides,  of  Cook,;  and  S*  the  New  Cale* 
4oBia,  of  the  ^ame  navigator* 

The  Isles  of  Sania  Cruz  were  visited  by  Car- 
teret in  1769,  and  named  by  him  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Islands,  although  he  certainly  had  no 
|Qla|m  to  the  discovery;  to  the  respective  islands 
Jie  gave  the  names  of  Lord  Howe,  Edgecumbe^ 
Keppel,  Swallow,  and  Volcano.  The  French  na- 
vigators, D'Entrecastaux  and  Labillardi^re,  have 
given  a  more  detailed  description  of  them.  The 
bills,  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  chiefly  cal- 
careous; they  are  thiddy  wooded  and  abound 
in  the  cocoa  and  cabbage  palms.  The  natives 
seem  to  be  of  two  races,  one  much  fairer  than 
thf  otbec  fuid  with  Malay  features,  but  both 
b^p  Tffoolfyf  Of  frizded  Jj^ir :  possibly  these  di^- 

i  h  S  '  ferenctti 
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ferences  may  be  owiDg  to  a  mixture  of  the  Papm 
and  Fofynesian  races. 

Santa  Cniz,  of  Mendana,  the  i^piont  Isle  of 
.  Carteret,  is  the  largest  of  fHe  group,  and  has  seve- 
ral good  port3. 


TH£  N£W  HfiBBIDBS. 

The  New  Hebrides  are  an  extensive  chain 
la^ng  N.N.  W.  apd  S.S.E.  between  the  latitudes 
of  13^  and  QS^  S.  I'he  largest  of  Ihem  is  evi« 
dently  the  Espiritu  Sane  to,  of  Mendana,  disco^ 
vered  in  I616.  Bougainville,  who  visited  some 
of  them  in  I768,  gave  them  the  name  of  the 
Grand  C^clades}  and  finally  Cod^  in  177^»  ex* 
plored  them  in  detail,  and  attached  to  them  the 
name  of  New  Hebrides.  A  striking  difference 
between  these  islands  and  those  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  .in  general,  is  th^  (XNUts  h^ng;  bold  and 
free  from  reefs. 

Espiritu  Sancto  and  Hallicota  are  detadied 
from  the  general  chain  on  the  N.W,  The  for- 
mer is  twenty-two  leagues  long,  N.W.  and  S.E, 
and  twelve  leagues  broad  |  the  coasts,  particulady 
on  the  west,  rise  to  a  great  height  almost  peiv 
pendicularly  from  the  sea,  but  in  the  interior  are 
fine  plains  and  vallies,  well  cultivated.  On  the 
east  is  the  Gulf  of  St  FhiUp  and  St.  James, 
Vhejre  in  the  port  of  Vera  CruSt^  and  near  die 
River  Jordan,  both  Mendana  and  Cook  an- 
9horedj  and  where  the  Spanish  navigator  con- 

"  •  •  tem|>lat«d 
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templated  the  foundation  of  a  New  Jerusalem ; 
but  before  the  first  cabin  was  finished,  a  dispute 
with  the  savages,  and  the  want  oi  provisions  ob- 

<  "iiged  him  to  return  to  America. 

MfllKcolo,  SiE.  of  Espritu  Sancto,  is  ten  kisses 

*  long,  mountainous,  well  wooded  and  watered. 
The  natives  appear  to  be  a  different  race  from  the 

<  trtfier  islanderi>  and  are  described  as  mote  nearly 
^  'sesembUi^  baboons  tban  humaa  beings.  Tbdr 
-  'hair' is  frizzled ;  and  their  language  a  bafbarom 

*  combination  of  consonants,  aspirations,  and  his- 
sings, that  defy  the  vocal  organs  of  an  European 

\  to  imitate.  They  are  probably  of  the  New  Hdk. 

*  land  rac^  some  individuals  of  which  diance 
might  have  thrown  on  this  island. 

The  other  islands  of  this  archipelago  form  a 
•close  connected  chain,  beginning  with  the  Sir 
•Joseph  Banks's  Islands  of  Captain  Edwards,  on 
the  north,  to  which  succeed  in  succession  Pie 
d'Etoiky  of  Bougainville,  probably  the  Nvestra 
Semora  de  Luz^  of  Mendana,  Aurora^  of  Bou- 
gainville, Cordoha^  of  Mendana,  is  twelve  leagues 
long,  and  rises  to  a  high  mountain.  Whit-Sunr 
day  Island,  of  Bougainville,  Clemen^nOj  of  Men- 
dana, is  eleven  leagues  long ;  the  French  naviga- 
tor observed  many  plantations  and  fires  on  it.  Le- 
per -s  Island,  twenty  leagues  in  circuit  Ambiymt 
a  volcano  that  emits  white  irnioke,  appeared  to. 
Cook  fertile  and  cultivated,  is  seventeen  leagues 
in  circuit.  Taoom,  three  or  four  leagues  long, 
rises  like  a  haycock  to  a  considerable  height. 

^  L  4f  Apee» 
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Afe9f  i/^Mynefi  Stmpbttda,  three  or  finlr'anaB 
Idaadft*    Two  Hills,  Hinchinbroke,  Montagu, 

Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  twenty-five  leagues  in  cir* 
cuit  described  by  Cook  as  mountainous  ia  the 
i&tieriory  but  with  fine  plantations,  of  cocoa  pUipos, 
^nd  fidds  of  a  goldeki  colour  iieieipbliiig  tn^ 
^l^ret.  • 

The  southern  group  of  these  islands  is  detached 
^om  the  rest^  and  is  composed  of  five  islands,  of 
•wMch  JBrromango  k  the  noctheiliiiioat;t  mui  :h 
jt^nty<4ve}eagiie9iQcireiiit^  Tainia».  abdifttbe 
«ame  size,  was  the  only  one  of  the  archipelago 
examined  by  Cook  in  detail,  while  he  remained 
at  Port  Resolution,  a  small  but  good  harbour  on 
the  north  side. .  It  has  a  volcano  jn  a  stife  tjf 
eruption,  dbounds  in  hot  springs  and  sid^Hur^ 
and  also  has  beds  of  clay  mixed  with  aluminoiia 
earth,  blocks  qf  ch^k  ^d  trtpoUf  and  ^pe^aiicfi9 
pf  copper. 

The  island  is  composed  of  ranges  of  hilbtiMl^ 
in  gradation  from,  the  sea,  and  separated  by  ftie 

valleys,  covered  with  bannana  and  other  fruit 
trees,  sugar-canes,  sweet  potatoes,  &c. ;  and  the 
natives  produced  several  nutmeg  with  the  qum^ 
on*  The  £nglish  pavigator  also  shot  a  pigeon 
the  species  found  at  the  Moluccas,  in  whose  crop 
was  a  whole  nutmeg,  so  that  there  can  be  dpubt 
but  this  island  possQsses  this  spice?  "  ; 

The  inhabitants  of  Tanna  have  a  ne$f^  t$r 
semblance  to  the  New  Hollanders  than  tp  th^ 
Poljjmesians,   They  have  the  ccdo^r  ^d  the  h^ 

Qt 
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'  «f  the  former,  and  like  them  thrust  bones  and  reeds 
duough  die  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  daub  dieit 
&(!^vnA  d^rent  coloored  clays.  On  the  other 
lumd,  their  bows,  slings,  clubs,  and  darts,  made 
»«^ith  great  elegance,  are  similar  to  those  used  by 
the  islanders  farther  east.  The  women  are 
M^aqfl^fofslivei^,  Mid  soon  Idose  the  charms 
«llfey  ik)AellK^^  Very  different  from  the  liber- 
UK^  "Otiheitians,  they  rejected  tlie  addresses  of  their 
European  visitors. 

'  En'onan  and  Anatom  are  die  ifoaih^rnmost  is- 
fitOlft  M  die  cfatilit,  iitid  are  bodi  very  U^.  Wal- 
^Jtfctlll>#,  ito  Hunter's  Islands,  lay  in  a 
^direction  east  and  west  from  the  south  end  of  New 
<>aledonia,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  €0I^liauft- 
^<^n  o^f  the  ^fe^  Hebiide&  • 


:  .N^w  CU^ma  t^as  disoomed  by  Captaiii 
^pOf,  in  177*,  but  he  visited  its  east  coast  only. 
•P'Entr^teUX  and  several  English  navigators 
have  since  touched  at,  and  defined  its  limits. 
Jts  extent  is  eighty-seven  Jeagues  in  length  N.W. 
»nd  S.E.,  and  ten  iti  brdaddi.  It  is  traversed 
iHHgHadinally  by  a  ridge  of  hills  rising  gradually 
.towards  the  E.S.E.  to  the  height  ol'  3^200  feet. 
The  principal  rocks  are  quartz,  mici,  sleplit^ 
green  schorl^  gnintte^  and  iron  stone.  Coltiimis^ 
Jmlte$  bm  ilio  been  firafad^  and  there  is 

reason 
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reasQii  to  suppoae  the  existence  of  ^richlAeuf^'of 
liietaL. 

Tbe  principal  vegetables  of  this  island  are  the 
cocoa  palm  and  bread  fruit :  the  plantain,  sugar 
cane*  and  arum  are  also  cultivated,  and  the  nativai 
eat  the  roots  and  buds  of  seveml  shrubs  and  plalitflk 
The  island  had  neither  lk)gs  nor  dog^  befim  the 
arrival  of  Europeans.  The  commonest  birds  are 
a  very  large  pigeon^  a  new  variety  of  the  crow« 
and  pies.  ,\ 

Xhe  inhabitants  are  described  by  D'Eol^feCas- 
laint  as  resembling  the  natives  of'  Vjaii  Diem^ 
Land,  with  hair  ahnost  woolly,  the  Ain  very 
greasy,  and  Hps  as  thick  as  those  of  the  African 
negro.  Cook  praises  ^the  mildness  of  their  cha- 
racter and  the  chastity  of  their  wosnen,/  while  Ike 
French  navigator  describes  the  men  as  cruel,  perw 
fidious,  and  inclined  to  theft ;  and  the  women  as 
bartering  their  favours  for  a  nail.  Their  arms  are 
lances,  clubs,  and  slings,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
their  being  cannibais^  having  been  seen  to  4cvour 
the  flesh  of  a'dead  child.  Their  cbmmbn  ftod  is 
shell-fish,  fish  and  roots;  and  besides  they  eat  a 
species  of  spider,  and  a  kind  of  friable  green 
eakith,  ThewomenI  have  no  other  covering'd^ 
a  girdle  of  the  filaments  of  bark*  The  men  liwr 
garlands  of  leaves,  and  the  hair  of  the  vamfire,  or 
great  bat,  round  tlie  head.  Their  huts  have  the 
ibrms  of  bee^hives,  with  a  kind  of  foldiog  doon 
sculptured.  Their  ismgnage  is  harsh  and  disa- 
greeable, and  haft  no.  analogy  iirith  that  of  Fbljw 
ncitia,    The  only  known  harbours  are  tliat  on  the 

east 
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cast  coast,  visited  by  Cook,  and  Port  St.  Vincent, 
on  the  S.W*,  formed  by  islands  of  some  size,  with- 
in the  coral  ledT  that  extends  along  all  the 
-  coast,  and  which^  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
breaks,  consists  of  a  steep  wall  to  seaward,  level 

•  with  the  water's  edge.  This  reef  extends  from  the 
latitude  of  S.  out  of  sight  of  the  land.  Other 
xeefs  lay  in  a  direction  N.W.  irom  tfae^north  end 
of  the  island  to  a  great  extent 

.  f  The  Isle  of  Pines,  off  the  south  end  of  New  Ca- 
ledonia, has  its  name  from  being  covered  with 

.  tiees  of  this  species*  which  grow  to  the  height  of 
100  feet.  On  the  east  are  the  isles  Beau[»e 
and  Loyalty,  forming  a  group  surrounded  by  a 
reef,  with  a  safe  channel  between  them .  and  the 
^eat  island. 

^  Between  New  Holland  and  New  Caledonia  are 
eeveral  coral  reefs,  on  one  of  which  his  Majesty's 

•  -sAip  Porpoise  and  the  Cato  transport  were  wrecked. 
Jt  extends  four  or  five  leagues  north  and  south, 
and  about  one  mile  broad.  It  is  covered  at  high 
water,  except  in  three  ^ts..  East  of  the  reef 
eight  or  nine  miles,  is  a  small  idand,  one  mile 
long,  and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  produces  several  vegetables  of  the  succu^- 
}ent  kiiult  the  deoffiBOfosilion  of  which,  together 
with  the  duqg  Urds*  is  the  only  soil.  Ithaa  no 
water  but  what  the  soil  absoihs  from  the  rain,  and 
this  is  unfit  to  drink,  from  the  alk^ine  salts,  it  im- 

fom  the  sea  buds' firdur^ 

r 
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■  New  Zealand  was  discovered  by  Tasman,  in 
X6^9  but  his  researches  were  confined  to  a  small 
^rtktti  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  it  remained  wavh- 
sited  by  any  other  European  until  1769»  when 
Surville  anchored  in  'Port  Lauriston*  *  on  the  east 
coast.  To  Captain  Cook  \ve  are  indebted  for  the 
Jqapwledge  of  its  being  two  islands,  separated  by 
a  straity  whioh  bears  his  name,  and  which  is  iiv^^ 
leagues  tlnlde.  ^ 
The  northernmost  island,  named  by  the  natives 
Tavai'Poenanmiou,  is  190  leagues  long;  and  the 
southernmost*  called  Eaheianotnawe,  is  200  lea- 
giies*  The  breadth  varies  from  ten  to  sixtjr 
leagues.  The  islands  taken  together  are  aboi^ 
the  size  of  Great  Britain.  '  ' 

' ,  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  both  islands; 
whose  highest  summit,  named  by  Cook  Mbui^ 
£||B;mont,  is  covered  with  perpetuid*^  imb^,' 'imd 
mnce  was  calculated  to  have  an  elevHtibn  dt 
14,000  feet  Near  Cook's  Strait  the  bases  of  the 
mountains  were  observed  to  be  composed  of  sand- 
stone in  horizontal  strata,  and  traversed  by  ^v^eiin 
lot  qukftz  also  horizontal  The  'offier  rij(£^'4ife 
Marble,  jasper,  granite,  mft'tilscl:  ini<»fu{H'vm€e 
quarts.  Volcanic  substances  were  also  oTiserved, 
^ucli  as  basal tes,  pumice  stone,  volcanic  glass,  &c. 
fr^uent  earthquakes  Hkewise  denote  the  exist- 
ence of  internal  fires.  The  only  mgni^»^imA 
axe  in  a  ferruginous  ochre^  and  the  green  jasper, 

or 


weapons  and.tHQls.     ^  r;  .  .[t  f>*  "'^'\  -r  '-r 
r  I^P  dim^e  of  these  islands  is  tempexate  atid 
^ffjpajble.j;  I^Qgegp  t^dotte's  Spui^d,  in  tho, 

^li^fmm^  #1;  %»t  ri80  Wgher  thaa^fi''  5  ^dt 

in  j^un^'  oorr^ppAding  with  our  December,  the' 
lowest  faP  waa  48°.    N.W.  winds  are  the  most 
^d^^tf  and  are  usually  ac^owjj^dOiedL     fine  weaf.: 

fAe  mountains  give  rise  to  abundance  of  springs, 
which  uniting,  form  streams  of  large  volume, 

^hdibiUsy  aqd  oft^  precipitatijpg 

in  Dusky  Bay  is  thirty  feet  broad^  aild  fiiUs  frotaii: 
a  height  of  900  feet.  Tiiis  abundance  of  water 
nourishes  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  mQUDtainSi 
of  l^pt^  islaa^  .beiQg  cpvered  with  la|ge>.  trees^f 
chiefly, fO^  two-. 8^i^;  a,  kind  of  pin^  fit  for: 
,  masts,  and  tbe-otiiief,  which  grows  to  an  ^normotta 
sjj?e,  resembles  the  maple. 

•  Near  the  coast  are  various  otlier  trees,  two  of 
ivU^.^^^^ntilthe  $iz9  ofa  plijmb»  eaten  by  the 
natives ;  and  near  400  plants^  before  unknot  to^ 
botanists,'  were  cellected  here  by  Captain  Cook, 
Amongst  them  is  the  New  Zealand  flax  {phonnium 
t^nao!),  and  a  shrub  whose  leaf  is  a  perfect  subt 
8jti|b«te  fpr'the  tea  of  China.  Hie  natives  of  the 
nofthem  islaad  cultivate  sweet  potatoes,  yams,' 
gourds,  and  a  species  of  fern,  whose  root  is  eaten. 
WMd  c^l^y,.i:r9sse9,  aod  other  antiscorbutic  plants 

are 
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«te  abundsnt,  and  tiie 

shade  grow  here  to  the  size  of  shnibs. 

The  only  quadrupeds  found  on  the  islands  when 
Cook  visited  them,  were  a  kind  of  fox  dogs,  in  a 
Btate  of  domesticity*  and  rats.  Of  land  birds  thert 
is  a  great  variety,  particularly  of  liia  parrot  tribe* 
The  others  most  common  are  large  wood  pigeons, 
cuckoos,  gross  beak,  and  a  small  bird  called  bj 
the  English  the  mocking  bird,  which  hlls  the  woods 
mth athousand  dififisrent  notes;  land  rails,  snipeib 
plovers,  and  some  small  birds  were  abo  sees* 
The  aquatic  birds  are  small  penguins,  sea  pies, 
shags,  gulls,  wild  ducks,  herons,  and  sand  larks. 

Fish  is  abundant,  chiefly  mullet,  elephanl  fish, 
soles,  flounders,  silver  bream,  Inge  congen^  cob  ' 
fish,  gurnards,  skate,  hake,  nurses,  barracootas^ 
small  mackarel,  parrot  fish,  leather  jackets,  and 
in  the  rivers  small  salmon  trout.  The  shell  fish  are 
large  muscles  and  cockles,  small  ojrsterSy'perriwin- 
>  kles,  limpets,  whelks,  sea-ears,  and  cray  Mu 

The  reptiles  afe  lizards,  and,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  natives,  snakes  of  an  enormous 
size.  Insects  are  not  numerous,  and  consist  ot 
dragon  flies,  scorpion  flies,  butterflies^  giasshop* 
per9f  black  ants  and  sand  flies. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  of  the  Polynesiati  race ; 
their  colour  being  a  deep  brown,  with  a  J^ellowish 
or  olive  tinge,  and  their  features  various,  but  ia 
general  round,  with  full,  though  not  thick  lips,  and 
their  noses  fidl  toilirards  the  pmnt;  teeth  broad^ 
white,  and  even;  eyes  large  and  rolling;  hair 
black,,  strait,    and  strong,  is  commonly  cut 

short 
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tilf^  behind,  with  the  if  6t  bud  on  the  crown  of 
du^  httuL  The  wooieii  are  generally  smaller  thM 
the  men,  but  have  few  peculiar  graces  either  in 
foirm  or  figure  to  distinguish  them. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  alike ;  cousistiiig  of  an, 
obiooggarmenty  five  fisetlciag  and  fionrlM^^  made 
from  ^tbe  flax-}^t»  which  'seems  to  be  tibeir  mbtt 
comfdex  manufacture,  and  is  executed  by  knot* 
ting.  They  bring  two  corners  of  this  garment 
over  the  shoulders^  and  fasten  .it  on  the  breast 
with  the  other  part,  which,  coners  the  body,  and 
about  the  belly  it  is  tidd  with  a  girdle  of  mat; 
Over  this  garment  they  wear  mats,  reaching  from 
the  shouldc^rs  to  the  heels.  By  way  of  ornament 
thfy  ^  on  their,  heads  feathers,  or  combs  of  bone 
or  wood,  adorned  with  peail  sheUs,  .and  in  their 
ears  are  hung  pieces  of  jasper^  bits  of  cloth,  beads, 
&c.  The  septum  of  the  nose  is  likewise  pierced, 
and  ornaments  sometimes  worn  in  it.  They  wear 
their  beards  loi^  .but  are  fond  of  having  them 
liifived. . 

Somel  are  tatooed  on  the  face,  and  the  women 
on  the  chin  or  lips.  Both  sexes  smeai*  their  fiices 
with  red  paint.  The  women  wear  necklaces  of 
sharks'  teeth,  bms,  &c. 

They  live  in  sodetiei  of  fertj  cr  ftkfi  ioe^cxm^ 
tiguoiis  huts,  which  latter  are,  cotopaiatively, 
palaces  to  those  of  the  New  Hollanders,  being 
generally  about  fifteen,  ieet  long,  seven  b^iadc 
and  four,  feel  .h%h, .  emiatructed  of  'fcala  aiid 
bulhroflhes.  Such  an  assembli^  of  huts  isnamed 
ml^[)pa,  and  is^nsualLy  situated  on  an  elevation  of 
f  difficult 
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•fOaU  baskets  CH^  bags,  wMdi  hoU  iheir  Miii^ 

hooks  and  other  trifles.  They  subsist  principally 
by  fishing,  either  with  nets  or  hook  and  line ;  the 
hook&ace  of  woQd. and. bone  and.very  rude»  but 
the  neta  md  iiste  are.  eoEceUeiit.  '  Ibeic  .ciuioet 
m  well  biiit  of  flanks,  ndsfldr  on  ieMk^oflMM',  ^  anS 
fastened  with  strong  withies,  which  also  bind  a 
long  narrow  piece  outside  the  seams  to  prevent 
thek :  leaking*  '  Seme  are  My  iiMit  long*  aod 
lmia4  enough  to  aail  wil^ioilt.  an  Otttrigg^  'ImiI 
llK.-mnaller  sort  usually  have  one,  and  ittifO  bf4lieiii 
are  sometimes  lashed  together.  They  carry  from 
five  to  thirty  uien.  Their  paddles  are  five  feet 
Inqp;  their  saH-^i^  of  mat  and ^ triangular,  ttia 
facriiiMlcat ktde upwards.         v  I-:. »«  * 

Thkir  method  6f  cooking  is  by'4baking,  fw-  iSbitff 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  boihiig.  They 
use.  tM(p  kinds  of  the  fern  root  as  a  substitute  for 
bnad*.  Sheli-fish  abo  coostitutea  a  cbasiderabk 
part  (yf  their  diet,  which  is  occasioiially  vamd  bgr 
rails,  penguins,  and  shags.  They  also  breed  a 
considerable  number  of  dogs  for  food.  Their 
metliod  of  tieeding  is  equally  dirt^  as  their  persons^ 
and  their  greatest  delicac^-ist  atiiidun^.  ttaia  o% 
adad^thebfadbtbsrofs^afa.  .  t 

Their  tools  are  of  stone,  and  made  nearly  in  the 
shape  of  our  carpenters*  adzes,  chizels,  and 
gOQges.  They  also,  use  shells,  flints,  and  splintei;ii 
of  jasper  9f  knives, :  and  »  shark'a  tooth  aeiirei  at 
an  auger.   •  .  .  '  •  ' 

The  New  Zealanders  are  alive  to  the  least  sup* 

'  posed 


posed  affront  or  injury,  perfidious  and  blood-thirsty, 
as  has  beeu  cruelly  proved. by  the  mauy  instances 
of  their  horrible  massacres  of  the  £uropean8|  who 
have  been  off  their  guard,  trusting  to  their  apparent 
friendly  intentions, 

TJieir  government  appears  to  be  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  the  chiefs  advi3ing  with  the  elders 
in  their  warlike  expeditions.  The  people  seem  to 
be  divided  into  thre^  classes,  the  priest^i  die  war- 
riors; and  the  multitude,  or  lower  order. 

Their  weapons  are  spears,  clubs,  halberts,  and 
stones  J  the  former  are  of  hard  w:ood  from  five  to 
thuiy  feet  long.  The  club  is  of  an  elliptical  shape 
jeigfateen  incKes  long,  made  of  wood,  jasper,  or 
the  bone  of  some  sea  animal,  and  is  their  prin- 
cipal weapon  of  offence.  The  lialbert  is  five  or 
six  feet  long.  Before  a  battle  commences,  they 
join  in  a  war  song,  and  work  themselves  up  to  a 
kind  of  phrenzy. 

They  mourn  for  the  loss  of  their  friends  by 
lamentations  and  cutting  their  faces  with  shells ; 
they  also  carve  small  pieces  of  jasper  into  the 
resemblance  of  human  figures,  with  eyes  of  ]fpkd 
shell,  and  hang  them  about  their  necks  as  me- 
morials of  the  deceased. 

The  children  are  early  initiated  in  all  the  prac- 
tices of  their  fathers.  Tlieir  principal  amusement 
is  singing  the  transactions  of  their  ancestors,  and 
other  subjects,  and  blowing  in  a  sort  of  flute 
through  the  nostril. 

The  language  of  New  Zealand  is  a  dialect  of 
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the  general  one  of  Polynesia,  differing  but  very 
little  from  that  of  the  Society  Islands. 

Tbe  N«w  Zealanders  seem  to  live  under  coiii^ 
ttnoid  appreli^nnons  of  being  destirojred  hj  eadk 
other ;  there  being  few  of  th^  tribes  tliat  hkve 
not,  as  they  think,  sustained  wrongs  from  some 
other  tribe,  which  they  are  continually  on  the 
mtich  to  revenge,  and  however  long  a  tiiiie  mkf 
hsve  dapikt  before  aa  ofiportunity  oftr^  it  i» 
never  forgotten.  They  steal  on  tllfelt  effemies  in 
the  night,  and  if  they  find  them  unguarded, 
wliich^  however,  is  seldom  the  case,  kill  every 
«M  indiscriimdAtelyr  without  distinctio^t  o£ 
i0r  903^  Vfhen  the  maeaacie  is  eotnj^eted,  ihesy 
either  feast  on  the  bodies  on  the  spot,  or  carry  otf 
as  many  as  they  can  and  devour  them  at  home, 
with  acts  of  brutality  too  shocking  to  be  describedr 
2f  they  ait  diacov^red  before  they  caii  esteeutd 
their  bloody  purpose,  they  generally  iMeatI  dff  again, 
and  sometimes  are  pursued  and  attacked  by  the 
other  party  in  their  turn.  To  give  quarter  or 
tike  prisoners  makes  no  part  of  theii*  military 
hwv  sik  that  the  v^un^poshed  call  oeiy  save  their 
Hv»r  by  Aighl.  lliis  perpetual  state  of  tirar,  attit 
destructive  method  of  conducting  it,  operates  SO 
strongly  in  producing  habitual  circumspection^ 
that  a  New  Zealander  is^  hardly  ever  found  off  hi& 
igagtd  by  night  or  day*  Ind€fed  no  ofAer  ttnm  Cah 
have  such  powerful  ifMive»  to  be  vigihmt,  as  the 
preservation  of  both  body  and  soul  depends  on  it  j  . 
£0r  accoidii^  to  their  system  of  belief^  the  soul  of 
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firosi6  iMiste  Hhh  a  devoured  %y  Uie  lettetny,  are 
tfoOitiM  to  a  peqjetual  fire,  xtliilc  the  souls  of  those 
whose  bodies  have  been  rescued,  as  well  as 
bf  ail  tlibse  who  die  d  natural  death,  ascend 
bttaei  h^itiitibiis     die  The  dead  bodily 

of  their  friends  they  btiry,  (>ut  those  bf  iS^t 
fettetnie's,  if  they  liavc  more  of  them  than  they 
bail  iiat,  they  throw  into  the  sea. 

Thby  .have  ho  places  of  public  woi-shipj  nbr 
fb  diey  tte^  isdetMe  togetiier  iirtf^  this  vie#» 
but  they  have  f^H^s,  who  aibhe  addrm  tife 
^ds  in  prayer  for  their  temporal  welfare. 

Polygamy  is  practiced  among  them,  and  it  is 
liot  uncommon  for  one  man  to  have  two  or  three 
itives  Mtihb  «re  sister^.  The  Womeft  krt  mar- 
riageable at  a  very  early  age,  and  it  should  seeih 
that  one  who  is  unmarried  is  but  in  h  forloi  u 
state,  for  she  can  with  difficulty  procure  a  sub- 
sistance»  and  is  without  a  protector,  though  in 
constant  want  of  a  powerful  One.  Although  li« 
bend  of  their  favours,  the  New  Zealand  females 
do  not  carry  licentiousness  to  the  same  extent  of  . 
depravity  as  the  Gtalieiteans. 

The  topography  of  New  Zealand  has  little 
interesting  to  die  general  reader.  To  the  Cape 
North  of  the  northern  isle  succeeds  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  surrounded  by  picturesque  sliores,  and 
Plenty  Bay,  named  from  tlie  fruitfulness  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  Poverty  Bay»  south  ^  of 
Cape  East,  has  its  name  from  its  sterile  shores, 
and  to  it  succeeds  Hawke's  Bay  and  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound. 

S  M  g  Port 


Port  ^olyneux,  at  the  S.K  end  of  the  southern 
Island,  as  a  safe  harbour*  as  is  Dusky  Baj  ^en 
the&W. 

The  Snares  and  Lord  Auckhmd's  isbnds*  south 
of  New  Zealand,  seem  to  be  sl  contiauatioii  of 
.  the  mountains  of  the  latter. 

At  a  considerable  distance  horn  the  east  dqast  . 
.  of  New  Zealand,  and  pacaUel  to  it»  is  a  chain  o^  * 
islands,  of  which  the  principal  and  northernmost 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Broughton,  and  named 
•  Chatham  Island.     It  is  twelve  leagues  lon^ 

rising  gradually  fixun  the  sea  to  pleasant  looking 
hills  covered  with  trees.  It  is  inhabited  apparently 
by  the  same  race  as  New  Zealand.  The  other 
islands  of  this  chain  are  the  Bounty  Island^  f  e- 
.uandpodess,  and  BcistoL 
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(A)— Page  42. 

Alicost  from  the  first  doubling  of  the  Cipe  hf  De  Gama  vitil 
the  beglnaiDg  of  the  eighteenth  centary«  the  Indian  seas  wem 
infested  by  pirates^  composed  of  the.miBans  of  all  nations,  hot 
chiefly  EogUsh  and  Dutdi.  Their  depredations  at  last  caosing . 
preparations  to  be  made  for  exterminating  them>  they  sought 
refuge  on  the  north  coast  of  Nhdagascarj  from  iriienee  the^ , 
continaed  their  piracies  until  about  1722,  when  a  Gombined 
force  of  French,  Dutch,  and  English  attacked  them,  destroyed 
their  ships,  and  obliged  them  to  evacuate  their  chief  rendezvou* 
at  St.  Mary's  island,  and  retreat  to  the  main  land  of  Madagas- 
car -y  and  here  piracy  being  no  longer  in  their  power,  they 
made  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  by  introducing  the  slave 
trade«  which  has  ever  since  coatinued  to  depopulate  the  island 
by  wars  and  eiportation* 

^  (B)-Page6!. 

TheWest  India  islands  seem  to  be  the  proper  region  of  the  land 
cn\b  (cancer  ruricota),  whose  habitudes  are  extremely  singular. 
The  habitual  places  of  their  retreat  are  the  most  inaccessible 
mountains,  where  they  either  form  holes  in  the  px>und  or  in  the 
decayed  trunks  of  trees,  and  from  hencethey  regularly  make  ao 
annnal  journey  to  the  coast  to  cast  their  spawn.  They  are  de- ' 
scribed  as  commencing  tbefr  march  in  April  or  May,  when  (he 
rains  begin,  and  as  moving  forward  in  three  divisions  with  all  the 
regularity  of  an  advancing  army ;  the  strongest  males  forming 
an  advanced  guard  to  clear  the  way,  the  main  body  being  com* ' 
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« 

posed  of  tbe  females,  fanning  colnmns  of  fifty  paces' bnwd  and 

three  miles  long,  while  the  rabble,  consisting  of  males  and  fe- 
males, the  sick  and  weali,  bring  up  the  rear,  and  each  division 
niaicbts  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  days  from  the  other. 
Their  march  is  usually  pci  formed  at  night,  but  they  also  proceed 
during  the  day,  when  it  vaius  :  and  when  the  sun  ha<4  heated  the 
ground,  they  make  a  general  halt,  and  wait  the  cool  of  the  evea- 
ing.  Their  course  for  the  sea  is  as  direct  as  if  they  steered  by  a 
compass,  nor  do  they  ever  tarn  aside,  nnless  some  in?iiicible 
obstacle,  such  as  a  wide  and  rapid  river,  lies  in  thdr  way>  when 
they  wind  along  its  banks  w|iti|  t^ey  find  a  tpot  where  they  can 
force  a  passi^.  When  f rij^htened,  tbey  nttich  badL  in  a  ta- 
'  nraTtoous  manner^  holding  up  one  of  their  nippers  as  if  in  dc* 
lienoe^  and  ako  try  to  intimidate  their  enemies^  by  making  a 
clattering  noise  with  these  menibers.  Tbey  are  sometimes  two 
or  three  months  on  their  journey  to  the  coast,  wbere^  the  mo- 
ment they  arrive,  they  rush  to  its  margin,  and  let  the  waves 
wash  over  them  three  or  four  times,  which,  it  is  tbonght,  is 
intended  to  bring  the  spawn  into  maturity.  After  thus  bathing, 
they  again  rerreat  to  the  land,  until  the  proper  degree  of  matu- 
rity is  reached,  when  they  again  seek  the  water,  and  casting 
thfii-  sp;i\vn  in  the  wave,  leave  it  to  chance  to  finish  the  process 
of  development.  The  f:sh,  \yjiiose  instinct  seems  to  warn  them 
of  tb^  feast  preparing  for  tliem,  crowd  in  shoals  to  the  shore,  and 
are  thought  to  devour  two-thirds  of  the  eggs.  Those  which 
escape  are  batched  under  the  sand }  and  in  a  few  days,  millions 
of  little  crabs  are*  seen  qoijtting  th^  tkpxe,  and  making  for  the 
ntftonta^B.  Ibsf.  <f\0.  mjx^  9Ca  to  ^^ened  by  thf  spawniiy, 
that  bluing  uoshU  to  r^tum^  tbey.  dig  boles  in  th«  .s«nd,  which 
tb^  cljose  wijlh  ear^  aM  leaT^«  to  keep  out  the  aii^  a^d  in 
tbetp  thjey  cast  their  9belh^  almi^t  in  a.  whole  state,  and  remain 
nailed  for  six  or  ci^h.t  days,  at  the  end  of  which  they  ba^e  be- 
come (^xtremely  fat,  and  are  ()eemed  delicious  food.  When  the 
new  shell  has  acquired  a  sufficient  hardness,  they  commence 
their  march  home.  Though  tlieir  general  food  is  vegetables, 
when  one  of  them  is,  from  sickness  or  accident,  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, thp  rest  fall  on  and  devour  hiqi.    Xa  thcif  j<9uroeys,  and 

while 
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while  on  the  coast,  great  numbers  of  them  ate  talw»  by  tlw 
'ii^oeSf  who  coasider  them  as  gr«at  dainties. 

(C)--Page  145. 

The  following  tfl4e  of  the  winds  and  weather  on  the  coasts  of 
Iiifiuj  will  give  some  idea  of  the  climate. 

From  the  middle  of  September  to  thfe  middle  of  October, ' 
etvoog  weaC  wiads,  m«eh  nda,  and  thnnder. 

Ifiddle  of  October  to  middle  of  November,  westerly  wlpds, ' 
less  rain,  bat  mu^i  thunder^ 

Middle  of  November  to  noddle  of  lumber,  winds  change  to 
the  east,  and  blow  'strong  through  Anamalay  pas^ge,  or 
gap  in  the  Ghauts.  The  night  air  is  cold,  and  exposure  to  it 
produces  a  disease,  called  Vatum,  in  which  the  legs  contract, 
and  become  stiff  and  withered,  li^  il^e  course  of  this;  period, 
there  are  intervals  of  heavy  rain. 

Middle  of  December  to  middle  of  January,  strong  south 
winds,  heavy  fogs  and  dews«  biU  no  rain  ;  air  cool. 

MMUIla  fft  Jfanua^  toi  qu^l«  of  f  ebn^sy^  MH 
no  rain,  but  heavy  4ews. 

li|l^t4ei(f-. 
Mmfi^  fff  M)n^  4o  loid^  of  Aptit, 

fMiett  bKCQme  dry.  ^ff^^fpm  ^  ^  tdinMieter 
IQ5«tCocbiiu 

Muldleof  Apcii  t0  #|ddkof  lla^  ^^1%^  change  to  tb«  .i«efit, 
with  heavy  showeis  and  thnnder. 

Middle  of  May  to  middle  of  June,  moderate  west  winds.  At: 
the  end  of  May,  the  rains  are  moderate,  with  showers  of  hail. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  rai(\s  t)r.e  violent,  with  miiph 
thunder. 

Middle  of  June  to  middle  o^  4ui^  strong  west  winds  an^ 
heavy  rains  }  heat  moderate. 
ll^diUa  ofvJuly  to  middle  of  AmgmtA  west  winds^  and  rains  in- 

2  ^4   .  crease i 
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crease ;  md  throughout  this  period  there  is  scarce  an  hour  of 
diy  weather. 

Middle  of  August  to  middle  of  September^  wind^  rain^  and 
thunder  abate. 

Buchanan' 9^<mrney, 

« 

inie  Tftriatioiui  itf  die  fliernioiiieter  at  Bomliay  are  between 
98  and  64,  the  latter  at' Qiristmas.   At  Sorat  the  variationi  are 

96  and  59.  '  ' 

At  Calcutta  the  following  is  jthe^  range  of  J;^e  thermometer  for 
the  months  prefixed. 

Maxim.  Mm.  Windj. 

October    94  ,.70  North. 


November   89  . . 

December ......  88^ . . 

January   85  . . 

February   92 

March   104  . , 

April      •  110 


...60......  North. 

...52......N.E. 

. . .  53 ......  N.Ci. . 

...  68 • • . • . . 

. .  .72. . . South. 

1 


(D)  -Page  151. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  are  named  Itchin- 
gonas.  According  to  modem  researches,  they  are  the  root  of 
the  race  of  vagabonds  that  are  dispersed  over  Europe,  under  the 
names  of  gypsies,  Bohemians,  &c.  and  who  excite  a  mixed  sen- 
timent of  dl^st,  curiosity,  aod  interest,' by  the  abject  erratic 
life  which  they  lead,  by  their  address'  in'  certain'  eiiaployments, 
their  noisy  gaiety,  their  savage  dances,  and  pretended  know- 
ledge-pf  fntnrity.  The  dispersion  of  this  "race  Is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  conaeqnenoe  of  the  cruelties  of  Tamerlane 
in  1400. 

(E)  — Page  159. 

The  Company's  vessels  of  war  arc  as  follow : 

This  force  is  nonilnallv  coramAnd* 
edby  H  comnuxiore,  and  its  intention 
is  to  protect  the    coa'sting  native 


L  ship  of  24  guns. 
4  14  to  16. 


2brig8..I2to  14.  a       ,  r  . 

_    ,  %  vessels  from  the  pirates,  ana  to  con- 

8  schooners,  &c.  10  to  12.  1      ,.      .  ^ 

Tcy  dispatches. 
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NOTES. 


(F)-«Piige  175^ 

Th^  coGoa  palm  has  been  noticed  by  all  roy  agers  and  tra?ellers 
to  India  for  its  vaiions  and  great  utility  to  tbe  natives.   Of  tbe ' 

trunks  are  made  canoes,  and  the  posts  and  rafters  for  buildings, 
of  svhich  the  loaves  form  tbe  thatch,  or  are  worked  into  mats,  and 
sometimes  serve  to  write  on  by  punctuation  with  an  iron  style. 
The  summit  of  the  tree  affords  a  delicate  vegetable,  which  is 
eaten  as  cabbage,  where  the  trees  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  of 
little  value,  for  the  cutting  this  summit  destroys  the  tree.  The 
fibrous  husk  that  surrounds  the  nut,  is  named  coir«  and  is  made 
into  cordage  and  oakum,  and  even  into  canvass  ;  the  shell  serves 
as  a  drinking'*vop  and  for  a  measure;  the  kernel  is  a  nourishing 
food^  and  is  consumed  in  grestt  quantities  by  the  natives  in  their 
curries^  white  by  expression  it  affords  an  oil,  used  in  tbokiog  tif 
wdl'an  in  anotntittj;  the  hair^  liuniing:;  &c.  The'water  or  mltk 
contained  witibin  this  nut  is  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  beverage^ 
and  from  the  tree  itself  Is  procured  by  indsion,  a  whitish,  sweet* 
idi  liquor,  called  by  Europeans  palm  wine,'  and  by  the  Indians-  > 
toddy,  soury,  &c.  which,  when  quite  freshj  Is  a  very  wholesome ' 
'    and  agreeable  drink,  but  when  kept  twenty-four  hours,  itfermentSy' 
becomes  sour,  and  forms  a  good  vinegar .  From  this  liquor  is 
produced,  by  distillation,  the  spirit  named  arrack,  which  is  more 
esteemed  than  that  from  rice.    This  same  liquor,  boiled  with 
quick  lime,  thickens  into  a  syriip,  and  which  by  evaporation  i* 
brought  into  a  concrete  sugar,  named  Jagree,  which,  though 
greatly  inferior  to  cane  sugar,  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
sweetmeats,  of  which  the  Zmliaas  consume  vast  quantities. 

•  '  "  (G>— Page  202.  ' 

•  •    •  • 

"  The  attention  is  first  arrested  by  a  Hindoo  pagoda,  covered 
with  sculpture,  and  cut  out  of  a  single  mass  of  rock'. '  It  is 
twenty-six  feet  high,  neaily  to  long,  'and  abont  half  as' broad. 
Near -this  structure,  the  surfoce  of  the  rock  is  covered  with 
figures  In  baa  relief,  particulariy  a  gigantic  one,  of  Chritna  with' 
hls'fiivoUrite  Jrjoott,  both  resembling  skeletons.  Several  figures 
of  dhimals  are  also  observed,  particularly  one  said  to  be  in- 
tended 
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tended  for  a  lion,  but  which  has  little  resemblance  to  that  ani- 
mal. Near  them  arc  pagodas  of  brick,  surrounded  by  a  wall  j 
and  adjoioing  are  two  large  excavations  in  tb^  roc|c,  in  099  of 
which  is  also  a  sculptured  representation  of  Qb^fQ^  ttttm^H^ 
tbe  h^rds  of  jinanda,  aud  other  sculpture^  s^^., 

Ii\  aioeiidiog  the  19^^  a  cimiUMr  |t  p wod  uftAcar^ 
w|^09e  d^W^ter  If  twe^ty-f!j^  Je^,  wd  fp  pji«cedl  by  V9^(mA 
<^it  appe«r»i«if        tq  slip  irm  ^         mut«t^.  1^ 

'f.  In  fiiw^^  Iphc^  W  ^  "pwlow  e.ifF^Y%te4  temple  of 
wl(i^  ure  gi^fu^tic  and  ill  form.f  ^  ^tg^mes.  9/  §if ?a  %nd  ptib^ 
qipdoodeHies.. 

"  Wasbed  by  the  surf  is  at^Qtbev  pagoda  of  stone,  and  far  o«t 
io  tlie  sea  arc  vast  masses  of  stone,  which,  according  to  the  ap- 
cp.uut  ui  the  Brahmans  are  the  remains  of  tbe  ancient  city,  whiic^ 
Wcret^ib,^  l^r^e      mi^9^(if^t^"-rr4^k  ^^sfi^ql^,iql^  jj, 

(H)— Page  250. 

The  Ladrowet  are  oC  tl^  Tart^T-China  Tbeir  vq||^ 

mount  ten  to  twelve  canrifige  guns.  Their  dapredatipns^  t|fe 
ciii^y  on  the  Ql^uut^  tfadwg  jiW>K«»  th^  ^ii|q|iiafin  iv^. 
9ienl4|^  ibots^  feai  being  ffocnUy  tq^  tfrniif  for  t|ifiim  A: 
CSMoc^  iqu^roB  <^  war  spmitfnpvra  cpppes  amm^g  Hkffi 
iilimdir  ^  but  ever^  precanti^n  ^  geimny  tak|;ii  to  iifoid  «  fm? 
^Qtis^^  aod  for  thin  piirpQ$f»  O^i^  .nmr  jankf  tfaiiir  gfop 
i^ght  fpd  day,  in  order,  m  H  womM  appear^  to  gii(ia.|]»e  j^PfHUff 
l|9tt(Ge  to  keep<MK^  qf  t^ir  iiri^ 

<I)— Page  264. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  compass  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  characters  painted  on  it,  which  mark  the  system  of  the  most 
ancient  mythology  of  China  and  the  elements  of  its  judicial  astro- 
logy 5  and  moreover  its  division  into  twenty-four  instead  of 
thirty-two  rhumbs  or  points,  avoids  a  strong  corroboration  of  this 
antiquity,  for  had  they  borrowed  H  frqan  J^uropeans,  they  would 
'  scareely  have  made  this  alteration.  Tbe  needle  of  the  Chinese 
compass  is  not  above  an  inch  in  length  and  aline  in  tbicj^niis  j 

it 
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it  traverses  on  a  pin  fixed  in  the  center  of  a  hollow  formed  in  a 
bit  of  cork  or  wood,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  round  the 
lioUow  on  t\ie  uji^er  surface  are  drawn  several  circles  and  con- 
cei|J^c  linc^  each  of  which  u  ^Barked  with  a  character.  The 
inner  cii;cle  ha$  eig^t  divisions,  marking  the  four  cardinal  ai^ 
iopf  iitfi9VVBfdi«tfi|iiggj||Vto»       which      d^npt^  the  ei^hl  aitio* 

four  diviiio«t<w  JV^^^iog  tb«  tvcv^ty-^Mir  htwrni  i^t  l^M  tlitft 
tv^ty-lomr  ^Tisui^j  ^fsop^xog  tifi  Ufgofy-im  powte  of  tl^ 

hg^m,  of  ^ftofp^.^degrccf  e^p^u  £o^t(h^  at  omtennoi^ 

tSt^,  hMjt  sixty.  4ivAipoii%  denotiog  the  Cbineaie  lyd?  <tf  jtijrty 
years,  by  whi^h^  th^y  ri^gulttte  tli^  chrom^Jlp^.  I^it  «iv«le  lifyi 
also  the  s^ns  appertaining  to  mythology  and  pbysips. 

Ij'he  Chinese  believe  that  the  needle  is  animated  by  the  di- 
vinity of  navigation,  and  hence,  on  th^ir  arrival  in  port,  the 
compa;S3  is  deposited  in  the  joss  house  or  sanctuary.  In  steering, 
when  the  ship's  head  is  brougl  t  to  the  course,  the  compass  is 
£xed  in  sand,  in  such  a  iQ^ner  that  the  needle  points  to  the 
iiUMJi;e4  point  of  the  course,  an4       the  business  of  the  steers- 

IQ  keep  it  thus  by  the  managen^nt  of  the  helm.   The  Chi* 
ime  ascribe  ^  poladty  d  the  oeedjie  to  a  southern  ii(iatead,  of  9^ 
northern  ioflnence  s  "  for/*  nyi  the  Bmper^  JS^^^^i^stie^  in 
illiafcta^on  on  t^  |n«(niaH|9t,  <<«^  iftaaip^lMigVVjhffs  «ip4  i« 
alv^  inl^l(*vptcd  Hft  tIi^pol|^>     tn       KBafmbfii  to  vvff^ 

the  pi|^j|Mitif  principle  oppieylr^  Eor  this  i^niiW 

li|^er*<  point  ii^  Ifi^  ^J^eit^cop^pvu  4eootea  tly^  co^tb. 
The  Japanese  compass  has  four  grand  divisionst  i^nverii^g  . 

Ibar  cardinal  points,  and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into 
tbree^  making  twelve  subdivisions,  to  wliicli  are  given  the 
names  of  the  sifus  oflhc  Zodiac,  viz. 


North,  Koutta. 

1  Division,  Ue,  the  rat. 

2    Oas,  the  ox. 

3  ■        Ton^  the  tiger. 
East,  Fagasi. 

,  1  Division,  Oa,  the  hare. 

2  ■  Tats,  the  draison, 

3  I  Mi>  the  serpent. 


South,  Minou-ami. 

1  Div.  Oama,  the  horse. 

2  — —  Foo  tooei,  the  sheep 

3  Saroo,  the  B(ont|ey. 

West,  Nis. 

1  Div.  Ton,  the  fowl^ 

2  «—  Mov,  the  dog. 
3  h  thewihihog. 
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(K)— Page  323^. 

The  Miiitgm  of  tfae  Malap,  fRrviMfa  cKufenlifr  of  Unnaw^ ' 
li  fhe  bird  t&tt  forms  the  netts  so  much  estettaed     the  Chf-  ' 
nese.  This  hird  was  fong  TUy  imperftctly^  khbwn  to  natural*  - 
iats»  and  its  nests  the  subject  of  much  diffn^ce  of  opin!bn;  ' 
botb  are^  however,  now  so  well  known,  that  no  dbubt'temainr 
respecting  them.  *  'Ihe  Salangane  fi  a  ytarf  smalt  species  of  swaf* 
Xxiw,  its  fength  not  ekceeding  two  inches  and*  a  half,  and  tfie 
snbstance  of  its  nests  is  the  spawn  of  fishes,  which  the  bird  coN 
Iccts  wbile  skimming  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  on  the  shore, 
where  it  is  washed  up  by  the  waves  j  and  the  threads  of  which  seen 
hanging  to  the  bill  of  the  bird,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  its  draw- 
ing it  from  its  breast.    The  nests  are  found  adhering  to  tfie  sides 
and  roofe  of  caverns  in  the  rocks,  each  nest  containing  two  ta 
three  eggs  or  young  ones,  laid  on  soft  feathers,  apparently 
taken  from  the  breast  of  the  parents.  The  taste  of  these  nests  is 
like  insipid  isinglass,  and  the  great  credit  they  enjoy  in  Oiina  it 
owing  to  thdr  supposed  nutritious  quality,  and  consequent  power ' 
•f  restoring  dibilitated  debauchees.  The  strong  meat  broth  in  * 
which  they  are  dissolved^  however,  has  probably  the  greatest 
share  in'these  cifects. 

These  birds  nests  are  only  Ibund  on  the  coasts  of  the  Cochin 
Chinese  empire  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Towards  the  ' 
end  of  July,  or  the  beginnhig  of  August,  the  Cochin  Chinese 
visit  the  rocks  of  the  Paracels,*  and  others  near  their  coasts,  to 
collect  these  neits. 

The 

«  TbeFsracdsarealoegchafaiof  low'COcillslBaii  aa<  shsiis,  at  the 

distance  of  for^  to  sixty  Issgasi  flwa  die  coast  of  Cochin  .f!hina.  Two  or. 
three  of  the  islanils  have  cocoa  psli«s  and  fresh  wa|cr>  The  others  most  • 
noticed  of  the  numerous  eond  reefii  and  islands  in  the  China  Sea,  are  the 
Macclesfield  Lank,  on  which  all  Ships  strike  sonndings  sailing  to  or  from 

China.   The  least  depth  over  it  is  eight  fathoms.   Tlie  Scarboroilgh'Aoal," 
yiaifway  between  the  Maccleslittld  and  coast  of  Luconia  ;  it  has  some  Hrj 
rocks  ou  it.   'Ilie  Prat  as,  or  Praters  reef,  is  considerablp,  wirh  a  coral 
bland,  rovrn-J  with  bru^hwoud,  at  the  N.W.  extremity.    Maujf  s2u|^ 
have  bo«n  w  reckiit  oti  tUis  daugeruut  inland. 


DiLji; 


CO 


by  CjI.a 


The  Trepang,  bicbc  de  Mer,  ^lorntla,  balat^,  or  sea  snail, 
IS,  like  the  birds  nests,  found  principally  among  the  reefs  of 
the  Paracels  and  Malay  islands.  The  trepang  w  brought  up  by 
divers^  and  the  preparation  consists  in  opening  and  cleaning 
them,  then  boiling,  andj  fioaUy^  smoakiog  them  mik  greea 


1  =  :M   .  (L)— Bigc507*    -r  ' 

The  Aaltt  of  the  tint  introdnctton  of  tea  iikCo  £aro))e  is  not  as* 
«ertuned.  some  ascribing  it  to  the  Dutch  in  li^lO  :  but  it  is  not 
Ukelj  that  the  Fortogoese  sliotild  have  visited  Chiiia  tdr  more 
than 'a  century  before  this  period*  Vnthottt  hating  brought  ome 
«f  ddkiBommodity  to  Porta{|all  'itik^  Dntch  trete,  boi^ever^cer- 
tainly  the  first  who'made  tea  an  object  of  commerce,  and  by  thenfi 
all  Europe  was  supplied  for  near  a  century;  the  consumption  was, 
bowever,  veiy  small,  and  chiefly  as  medicine,  and  as  such  only 
is  it  still  used  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  continent,  where  it  is 
chiefly  sold  by  apothecaries.  The  small  quantity  consumed  ou 
the  continent  is,  however,  made  uj>  by  its  use  in  England, 
where  it  forms  the  universal  repast  of  high  and  low,  of 
the  duchess  and  the  fish -wife.  The  use  of  tea  in  England  is 
dated  between  i650  and  16(»0,  it  being  first  noticed  in  the  latter 
year,  when  a  tax  of  eight  pence  a  gallon  on  tea  made  and  sold 
(in  cofbe  hooses)  was  amongst  the  «xcise  duties  granted  to 
Charles  II.-«In  1689^  the  dotf  on  made  tea  was  changed  for 
one  of  five  shillings  on  the  pound  weight. 

The  first  import  of  tea  by  the  English  Company  was  in  1669!» 
and  only  amounted  to  169  lbs.  from  bantam.  From  this  period 
the  ' imports  were  very  irregidari  thus,  in  I6S5«  12,000  lbs. 
were  brought  into  England  from  ICadras  and  Sorat,  while  in 
1655  the  quantity  was  only  65  lbs.  In  L690,  the  import  from 
China  amounted  to  41,000  lbs.  and  in  i/OO,  91,000  lbs. 
Since  this  latter  year,  the  increase  has  been  as  follows^  on  the 
average  of  ten  years. 
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1710 
1711-20 

1721-30 

1731-40 

1741-50 

1751-60 

1761-70 

1771-80 

1781-90 

1791-800 

1801-10 


100,000 


270,000 

.  750,000 
.  1,425,000 
.  1,800,000 
.  2,580,000 
,  5,858,000 
.  6,068,000 
.12,317,000 
.20,000,000 
24^000,000 


  82.000 

  240i000 

  278,000 

  346,000 

  301,000 

 1,761,000 

......  1,298,000 

 1,983,000 

......2,738,000 

......3,609,000 


(    543  ) 


.  TABLE  I. 


MOKIJ^S,  WEIGHTS,  AND  M£ASUR£8^ 
Of  the  Coimiriii  datribed  m  (hit  Vohme.' 


EAST  COASt  OF  AFRICA. 

In  the  Portuguese  establish- 
ment on  the  East  Coast  of  Af- 
rica, the  monies  in  eircttlation 
ire  Spanish  4oUbi«»  cmsadoSf 
•od  tettaoai,  four  tcstaons  be- 
faigone 

Thewdgfats  ne  20  b^azft 
one  Bahar  =  240Uw.  EDgtkh. 


RED  SEA, 

3  boujouker, 
1 0  kebbeens . 

4  duvains. 
23  dahaba  • 

ThebaKlkll 
wci^«  audit 
Thecubaisa 
Aontaining  52 
water.. 


MASOWAH. 
. f 1  kebbeea 
. ,  1  duvain 
. .  1  half  a  dahab 
. .  1  patak. 
i  €he  mat  gross 

wooden  measiire 
cdbic  indiet  of 


SUEZ. 


J2  copper  burb«ris  1 
•4asp«|^*«,  j 


140  medinas  1  sequin  zermabob 
146  1  sequinfunduQciee. 

ih, 

144  drams  1  rottole,  1|; 

400       ■  I  oque. 


MOCHA. 

7  carats  I  comtnassee 

GOcommassees  1  Spanish  dollar* 

WeighU. 
\  5  vakias  ....  I  rattle  ly, 
40  vakias  ....  1  iibatMid  as  3 
10  moands  ..  1  pazee 
15  pasees  ....  1  babar  =  450 

hong  Meamtre. 
I  hand  covid  18  Inches 
1  longcorid  2^ 

1  guz  25  ■ 

Corn  is  measured  bv  ibc 
tommand  of  40  kellas  =  1701b. 
Ci^iiids  by  the  cuda  of  8  mcs- 
teaks  =  2  gallons. 

HODEIDA, 
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HODEIDA.  ' 
The  weights  are  of  slmiUir 
deDomination  to  Mocha>  but 
differ  in  quantity. 

30  Takias  1  maund. 

IQ  mauads. ...  I  frazil  if,/,, 
40  frazils   1  babar  of  8  J  3 . 


JUDDA. 

Monies. 

4Dcruz  1  duannee. 

All  the  coins  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Turkish  domi- 
nioos,  Persia,  Arabia  and  In- 

dia«  are  in  circulation  at  Jud- 

•  ... 

da,  beiog  brought  by  the 
pilgrims. 

The  denomioatioDs  of  weights 
•re  the  same^as  at  Mocha. 


IfUSCAT. 

Monies. 
SO  budgerooks  I  nr.inicndy 
7^mamoodies  1  Spanishdollar. 
The  weight  is  the  maund  of 
24  cttchas. 

BUSSORA. 

Nonies. 

1 0  floos   1  danine 

10  danioes   ....  1  mamoody 

100  mamoodies  . .  I  tomand. 

The  Spanish  dollar  7}  or  8 
mamoodies. 


24  vakias  1  maund  aterec28i 

76  , .  1  sophy  90J 

117— ..Icutra        138  J 

The  guz  by  measure  is  37 
inches  93  gaz  =  100.  yards. 


GOMBROON. 


2  shahees  .  .  i  mamoody 
'  2mamoodictl.abassee.  .  /  ^ 
4abas8eea ...  lSpapish.<i|olIar 
200 shahees ^.1  toman^. .  j,. 

SCINbY. 

Jlfoniet. 

18  cowries.     I  pice 

12  pice  1  corival 

50  cori?als ...  1  rupee. 

«  a 

4  pice. .....  ^  1  ana 

16  anas  1  pucca  seer 

40  seers  . . .    t  maund  741bs. 

-  $  oz. 

'  LongM0amtre. 

inchet, 

16  gorus  1  gns  34 

Corn  Measure. 

4  tureis  1  cossa 

60  cossas  1  carval  of 

22  maunds* 
At  Cambay,   almonds  are 
used  as  small  coio^  60. 
being  1  pice. 

BOUBAT. 


I » 
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BOMBAY.  * 
'  Jtfbnter. 
2  res  ....  1  urilee  . 
4   '!        1  doogany  or  piee 
6    .....  1  doorea 
t    ' . : . .  1  fiiddeft  or  doalile 

"  piiee 
25  ....lamia' 
16  annas  . .  1  nipacj  2c  Sd, 
6  nqpcta* .  1  paonchen ' 
15     .  :  I  goldnioluir. 

SOplee..  1^.1  seer 

40  seen ...  1  maund  ±s  281bi. 

English.. 

iSOmaimds  I  candy.   v 

,  T||e.ioqg  , measure  is  the 
cobit'of  18.  inches,  and  the 

guzof  24.  .... 

The  Drff  Meautret  are,  • 

f  tipiees  I  leer 

7|  seers    1  adowlcy - 

20  adowlies.l  parah 
6{  par^hs    1  capdy.  .    ;  *  ! 
4  candies  1  moorah 
A  bag  of  rice.  is.  6.  matinds 
or  168lb8.    ,       ,       :  '  I 
t '-T.  >»•'    V    •  I  .)  • 

CBYXiON. 

Jtfisiiifli. 

4  pice  . .  . .  1  fanam 
12  fanams  . .  1  rupee 
^3  "  *    '  ;.l  itar  pagoda.  ' 

.  Toil.  III.  '* 


.  Monies. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  pa-, 
godas,  fanams   and  cash,  80 
cash  being  oneifamam,  but  (lia> 
number  of  fanams  in  a  pagoda- 
varies  from;. 42.  to>46.-  Jlie* 
coins  cuiTent  I  among  :Biiro- 
peans^  .^re  the  ^  pagoda^iha 
rupee  of :  12.  teams  and  ^ 
fanam  :  the  intiftatic  tainc  kif 
the  star.pagoda  is  7f .  4f rf..r  A : 
number  of  other  pagodas  are 
in  circulation  at  Millnis,  dif. 
fering  in  value  from  the  star, 
pagoda,  plus  of  minus.       ,  »• 

The  Madras  W^hu  ate^ '  - 
10  pagodas..  1  poUam 
8  poUams  ...  I 

5  w^:....1:tW,...  *:  . 
8  vis  I: «aiwlar««lb».f 

20maiiii4i^,^«t9imdyw.  .ivn  i.t 
Thflt  cqffA:0ioA  mmanc  he 


18  Inches.  .\o 

-  '  *      .  J  .    ...»  *  "T* 

Com  Measure.     '  * 
8  ollucks  . .  1  ptiddy 
8pttddies  '.  M  marcal  ^ 
5  marcals  . .  1  perab    •  •*! 
400  marcals  ;  .^1  Jskne 
43  naNalafa^'15  HAff. 


Liquid  Measure. 
B  ollucks  ....  1  puddy  " 
8  puddies  ....  1  marcal,  equal 
.to  3  £ngUsh  gallons  and 
one  pint. 
2ir     •    ^  - 


CALCUTTA. 
Monies, 
Accounts  are  kept  in  current 
I,   an  imaginary  coin^ 
•ad  pke^  12  pioe  being 


The  eoncnt  ooiM-aie^ 
Iftpion  l«w 

It-snpoM  • .  •  •  i  gnid  aiolnm 
Ia  tiM  HMlltniiiaetiou  of- 
Imnr  cowilw-  aie  used  «t 


4omiaibeiDgl  gunda 
20ganda8  ....  1  pun 

4  puns  1  anna. 

A  lack  of  rupees  is  lOOjOOOj 
sod  a  croie.lOiacB. 


5scen  l>ehlttMk 

l#.8UUtnfci  ^.I'Mor 

ftni  •  a^*  •  •  •  1  MHUidli 
A*  ftctefy  wmmi  h  Mbi. 
10(m. 

Hie  batnr  maund  821^.  2(01. 

Qoth  Measure. 
2  cubits^.  •  ,X  QcfiogUsh 

4(|rsecpeitsB  1 


SOptlKii  «i  1  toaOee 

IdsopllMssal  IcaliiKif^  or 

fleee  fpoodt  ava  radconed  l>y 
the  corge,  qs  20  pieces. 


BIRMAN  EMFIRE. 

The  Birmans  have  no  coins* 
li^ps  of  sil?er  and  lead  lieing 
the  current  money. 

Of  weighu.  UOtiis  nake  I 
^  candy  of  5O0ilw. 

IbemMve  oIlBogA  ii  tile 
panlgaBtj  18  ei  iMA  «ake 
1  coUtortBlB. 

I  .  AtllaleoGSballlBdiHieeine 
jaiecBMiA,  and-oetbefcitof 

'  the  Bfalay  peninsula  and  if* 
landt^  the  Spanishj  dollar  is 
most  in  use. 

At  Achen  the  weights  are« 
20  buncals. ...  1  catty 
.200 catties  bahar  of 

I  4221bs.i5oz. 
The  bahar  d  Benoookii  Is 

BATAVIA. 
^  Mcnieg, 

4  doits  1  stiver. 

2 j  stivers  ....  1  dubbe]t{o 

3  dabbeltje^..!  tchttttif* 

4  schillings  •«!  mpcek 
The  Chinese  weights  art 


Aeeomits  ere  kept  in  |»espfi^ 

or  pieces  of  eight.  (Spanish 
lars)^  rials^  and  iiuunncdiiv 

34 
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84  marredls* .  1  rid 
The  Chinflie  wei^  an  in 


a 


SIAM. 

Hitoniet. 
600  cowrite  1  pbaaiill 

2  pbaunies  1  maim  or 

4' maims  . .  1  tical' 

4'ticftlk  ..Itamliiiiior  tile 
2  Obdft  generally  paai  fbr 

SOticBli  ..l^tty 
'  50  etttfes  . .  I  pecnl,  ISSlbs. 

The  Long  Measures  are, 
2  soks ....  1  ken" 
2  kens ....  1  vottah,  $'  feet 
,   .  ^indict* 

*       m  * 

CANTON.     ,  , 

r  Monief,' 

Abcodntir:  att  ki^  h&^^. 
cimals. 

lOckshi  . I 
lOeaoda^eens  1  flMcA 

iooSArJ..v.i^tne; 


I  The  oolf  coiled  aum^  of 
duM  is  the  ceih  of  heie  metal 
.  eaitwilihaholeto-rimaftiiiig 
thnragh  i  one  hundrcd*  or  die 
lvalue  of  a  mace  being  gene* 
ncfiUf  on  one  string.  The 
'  tale  it  Tala^d  generally  at  6#.8d. 
sterling.  The  usual  coin  in 
circuIatioB  is  the  Spanish  dol- 
lar, which  is  always  received 
into  the  Company's  treasury  in 
exchange  for  bills  on  Rngli^ 
at  5s, ;  but  those  whb  want  to 
get  money  for  bilb  aVe'  oflbtf 
obliged  to  p^fi  8ir«.for  WSfMN 
nish  dollar*  . 

]6tales....l  catty 
100  catUcs 1  peoot  ISfl^bf; 
TtecovidM  coMtba^itaMri 

The  Jkpailese  denoinuiatioifti 
of  coins^  weights  and  meamfe^ 
are  the  same  as  the  Chiaese^ 
hot  the  Japanese  hav^  a  ntt^ 
bar  of  gold,  *ilwaiid  W«M 
cii»iilitb|c)4^^ 
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TABIS  OF  OEOQRAPltlCAL  POSmONS. 


.•»f  t 


Coast  of 

Africa. 
St.  Helena  Bay. . 
Cape  St.  Martin 
Saklanha  Bav  . 
Cape  Town  (Good 

Hope)  

'Cape  La^nillas, 
South  Point  of 

Africa  

St.  Sebastian  Bay, 
,  Cape  Infanu  . . 
Mossel  B«f,  G^)e 

-  St.Blaizc  

Plettemberf^  Bay, 
Cape  i>elgado  . 
Algoa  Bay,  Rocky 
Cape  


South. 

32  40' 

33  07 

33  58 

34  58 
34  55 
34  10 
34  6^ 
34  02 


Edit  Coatt  of 
Africa. 
Great  Fish  River. .  p3 
First  point  of  Natal  32 
Thirdpoint  of  Natal  30 

Port  Natal   r29 

DelagoaBay,  Cape 

St.  Mary  25 

OtpeCorientes ...  24 

fnhamhan  23 

JCape  St.  Sebastian  22 
Bazaruto  Islands. .  21 
Chulawan  Island. .  20 

Sofala  Fort  20 

Luabo  River  19 

QuiUimany  River..  18 

Fogo  Island  17 

AngviKo  Ulands,W.  16 
Mosambique  Fort .  15 
Pico  Frajos,  or 

Craggy  Mount. .  13 
Quarimba  Island. .  12 
Cape  Delgado  ....  10 

Quiloa..   8 

Zanzibar  Island  . .  6 
Pemba  Island  4 
MomlHN  lBlaBd  ..  4 
Pattft    2 


Utitaac  Canglliide. 


25 
22 
15 
55 

58 

51 
0 
12 
36 
15 
0 
10 
12 
40 
I 

30 
20 
15 
41 
6 
54 
4 
3 


17  55'E 

18  02 

16  34 

20  18 
20  54 
22  18 
33  48 
26  40 


29  25 
31  22 
31  28 

33  15 
35  4t 

35  42 

36  0 

36  2 

3ly  4 

34  45 

37  30 

38  52 

39  40 

40  47 

40  50 

40  58 
40  50 
39  47 

39  33 

40  19 

40  2 

41  24 


Sui  Cotut  of 

Africa. 

Cuanmlsland.*/*** 
Rogues  Rim',... 

Brava  

Magadoxa  ••.;«•. 

CapeBaaaai  \ 

Cape  Delgado  ... 

Capep^uj 

Cape  (htHMtfld 

Soootio»  Bast-entf  19^99 


Latitofk 

LOBgit. 

Sooth. 

42*  O'E. 

0  12. 

43  2 

1  12N. 

44  10 

,328. 

4  58 

49  29 

10  11 

51  42 

m 

1 

ISLANDS  IN  THE 
INDIAN  SEA. 

Madagascar,  East 

FoitDntpiiiii  .... 

Tamatave  

Foul  Point  ...... 

St.  Mary's  IiUmd.. 
AntongilBay  .. 
Cape  Ambre,  N. 
point   


18 


ff^est  Coast 
Cape«t  Mary,  S. 

point  ..... 
St,  J^u^tin's 
Movramidira . . 
Cape  St.  Andieir.. 
Table  Cape...... 


of 


Anjuau  Island 
Comoro. .. .... 

Ueof  Boutton  ; 
St.  Denis  \ 
— —  France, 
Fort  Louis  .... 

R«derigue  Island. . 
Cargados  Garajos 

Island  

Glorieuse  Island.. 
Assumption  Island 
Aldabra  Islands  . . 
Coonctodolaliiids  • 


58. 

12 
17  41 
17  05 

16  25 


12  2 


25  40 
Bay[23  39 
20  10 
16  2 
15  43 
13  45 


12  15 
20  52 

20  10 
19  41 

16  38 
11  36 
9  47 
9  30 
9  60 


46  35 

49  36 

50  25 
50  83 

49  24 


45  16 

44  0  . 

45  16 

46  6 
48  23 

44  34 
55  27 

57  28 
63  19 

59  57 

47  16 
46  26 

48  90 
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TABLE  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITIONS.  (Continued.) 


Place. 


finest  Coast. 
Juau  de  Nova  Is 

huid  

Providence  Island 
Alphunzo  Island . . 
African  Islands  . . 
Mahe,  Sejcbelles 

Harbour  

Coetivy  Island .... 
Diego  Garcia  .... 

Gulf  of  Socotra. 

African  Coast. 

Cape  Felix  

Burnt  Island  .... 

Barbora  

Zeila  


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


South. 
10°20' 
9  18 
4 
55 


35 
12 
22 


12  ON 
11  22 
10  25 


Red  Sea.  African 
Shore. 

Ra.sRattah  

Dhalac  Island  . . . 

Massowah   

Port  Moruiugton 

Salaka  

Suakin  

Cape  Caluiez  . .  . 
St.  John's  Island 

Cape  Nose  

Cos  ire  

Jafiatine  Islands  .. 
Suez  

Arabian  Coatt. 
Babelmaudeblsland 

Mocha  . .   

Loheia  

Ghesau  

Kotuuibul  Island. . 

Camfida   

GabclTar   

Judda  

Vambo  

Shadwan  Island  . . 
Ras  Mahomed. . . . 
Tor  


South  Coast 
Arabia. 
Aden   


of 


14  56 

15  32 
15  34 

18  16 

20  28 

19  5 

21  28 
23  38 
23  56 

26  8 

27  6 
30  0 


12  38 

13  20 

15  44 

16  50 

17  55 
19  7 
15  32 
21  29 
24  10 
27  36 

27  43 

28  19 


12  50 


52»40'E 

53  7 
52  21 

54  9 

55  35 

56  32 
72  22 


50  48 
47  50 
45  8 


40  55 
40  15 

39  37 
38  32 
37  27 
37  33 
37  25 
36  10 
35  48 
.34  15 
33  46 
32  28 


43  29 
43  20 
42  44 


40 
42 
39 


50 
0 
15 


38  21 

33  54 

34  15 
33  28 


45  10 


Place. 


Latitude.  Longitude. 


Soath  Coast  of 
Arabia. 
Maculla  Bay  .... 
Cape  Bogatshua . . 
Kesseen  Point . . . . 
Cape  Fartarsh . .  . . 

Dofer  

Cape  Morebat . . . , 
Cape  Chanseley  . . 
Cape  Isolette  . . . . 
Mazeira  Island^ 

S.W  

Cape  Rosalgat . . . . 

Cape  Kuriat  

Muscat  

Burka  

Cape  Mussendom 


North. 
14»  6' 

14  6 

15  19 
15  27 


17 
17 


18  02 

19  0 

20  0 

22  22 

23  26 
23  38 
23  43 
26  22 


Persian  Gitlf.  Ara- 
bian Shore. 
Ras  el  Kima  .... 

El  Katif  

Grain  

Bussora  

Petsian  Shore. 

Cape  J  ask   

Cape  Bombarak . . 
Ormus  Islahd .... 
Busheab  Island  .. 
Cape  V^erdistaii  . . 
Bushjre   

South  Coast  of 
Persia,  Scindy,  S^'C 
Chewabad  Bay  .. 
Cape  Guadel  .... 
Cape  Arnbah 
Cape  Monze 
Entrance  of  the 
Indus  Laribundar 
Crotchey  (Sc;udy)  , 
Point  Jigat,  (Gu- 

zerat)  

Diu  

JafTerabad  

Goapnaut  Pagoda 

Gogo   

Baroach  River. . . . 
Cambay  


a  •  •  • 


0 
0 


25  49 

26  50 

30  30 


25  40 

26  20 

26  40 
•27  68 
29  0 


25  15 
25  4 
25  -7 
24  51 

24  30 
24  46 

22  20 
20  42 

20  5 

21  12 
21  41 

21  35 

22  24 


49026'E. 

51  50 

52  20 

54  34 

55  4 

56  50 

58  12 

59  40 

60  00 

58  40 

57  59 
56  40 


55  34 


47  33 


57  65 


50  47 


60  24 
63  12 
65  24 
67  30 


69  28 
71  15 


72  24 
72  48 
72  36 
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TABUE  OF  GEpGBAPHICAL  POSITION^.  (C<mli»u4dJ 


Place. 


South  Coast  of 
Persia. 

Sural   

Demaun  

BasseiD  


Malabar. 
Bombay  Castle  . . 
Rajapour  Harbour 

Baocoot   

Severndroog  .... 

Geriah  

MalwaD  Islaad  .. 
Vin^orla  Rocks  . . 
Goa  (Alguada 

Point)  

Cape  Ramas  .... 
Anjediva  Islaud . . 

Merjee  

Onore  

St.  Mary's  Island 

Mangalore  

Mount  Dilla  .... 

Cananore  

Tellicherry  

Mahe   

Calicut  

Paniany   

Cochin  

Quilon  

Anjenga  

Cape  Comorin.... 

Tutacarin   

Kalpeni,  S.  Lacca> 

diva  

Betrapar,  N.  do.. 
Cberbaniany  Bank 
Malicoy  Island  • . 

MaUlivaN  

S  

Ceylon. 
Manar  Island  .... 

Ncgombo  

Colombo  ........ 

Point de Galle. . 

Matura   

Great  B:issna  .... 
Batticolo  Hirer 
Trincoqaalee  Flag- 
sl^P.  


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


North. 

20  22 
19  18 

18  56 
18  16 
17  67 
17  47 
16  31 
16  3 
15  51 

15  99 
15  5 
14  44 
14  30 
14  19 
13  29 
12  50 
\Z  0 
U  51 
11  44 
11  41 
11  15 
10  38 
9  67 
8  51 
8  39 
8  6 


10  0 

11  35 

12  22 
8  17 
7  06 

0  38S. 


ON. 
15 
57 
04 
58 
11 
44 


8  33 


78°5'E 
73  2 
72  55 

72  68 

73  9 
73  9 
73  25 

73  30 

73  53 

74  6 

74  31 
74  34 

74  49 

75  7 
75  31 
75  41 

75  49 

76  6 
76  17 
76  29 

76  48 

77  0 
77  44 


73  56 
72  34 

72  10 
3  42 

73  8 
73  25 


80  0 
80  20 

80  40 

81  38 
81  52 

81  24 


Place. 


Coromandel. 

Point  Calymcre  . . 

Xegapatam  

Trauquebar  

Porto  Novo  

Cuddalore   

Poudicherry  .... 
Fort  St.  George, 

Madras   

Gondcgam  

IMusulipatam  . .  . . 
Vizagapatam  .... 

Gaiijam   

Gagemaut  


Bengal. 
Point  Palmyras  . . 

Balasore  

Sagor  Island  . . . . 
Calcutta,  Fort  Wil- 
liam   

Islamabad   


Birman  Empire. 
Af aran  River  .... 
Chcduba  Island  .. 
Cape  Nt^ais  . . . 
Diamond  I.sland  . . 
Rangoon  River  . . 

Tavay   

Mergui   

Tanaserim  

Junkseylon,  N. 
point   

Islands  in  the  Bay 
of  Betigal. 

Preparis  

Great  Cocos  .... 
Great  Andaman, 

N.  Point  .. 

S.  Point  

Port  Com- 


Latitodei  Longitude. 


North.! 
10^18/ 

10  43 

11  0 
11  31 
11  40 
11  54 

13  04 

15  20 

16  11 

17  42 
19  22 
19  48 


20  44 

21  28 
121  34 

22  35 
22  21 


wallis 
  Port  Chat- 


ham   

Little  Andaman, 
S.E.  Point  .... 


20  15 

18  58 
16  2 

15  52 

16  29 
13  33 
12  12 


8  9 


14  50 
14  S 

13  34 
11  30 

13  18 

11  41 

10  26 


80-  O'E. 
79  59 
79  58 
79  50 
79  54 

79  58 

80  22 

81  13 

83  26 
85  10 
85  52 


87  6 
87  10 


88  28 
91  45 


92  42 

93  18 

94  13 
94  19 
96  25 
98  6 
d8  24 


98  20 


93  40 
93  26 

93  9 

92  56 

93  0 
92  45 
92  45 
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Place. 


Islands  in  the  Bap 

of  Bengal. 
Barren  Island .... 

Narcondam  

Car-Nlcobar  .... 
Nancowry  Harbour 
Great  Nicobar,  S 
Point   


Latitude. 


Peninsula 
Islands. 


Malay 
and 

Queda  

Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  Fort 
Cornwallis  .... 

Malacca  

Point  Romania  .. 
Sumatra,  Achen. . 

Tappauooly  

Pudang  

Bencoolen  ...... 

Flat  Point,  S.  Point 
PiUembang  River. . 
Cocos  Island,  W. 

Coast  Sumatra.. 
Hos   IslaHd,  N. 

Point   

Pulo  Banjak  .... 
Pulo    Nyas,  N 

Point   

Pulo   Mintao,  N. 

Point  

Se  Beeroo  liland, 

N.  Point 
SePora,  N.  Point 
North  Poggy,  N. 

Point  .  

Engano,  S.  Point 

Java. 
Strait   of  Snnda, 
Princes  Island 

Peak   

Java  Head  •  

Bantam   

Batavia   

Cheribon  

Surabaya  

Bally  Strait  

Lombock  Strait, 
Sonth-cotr  


North, 
12«17' 
13  24 
9  10 
8  0 

6  45 


6  0 


24 
12 
22 
36 
40 
56S, 
46 
0 
52 


Longitude. 


3  06N. 

2  50 
2  18 

1  18 

0  2S. 

0  56 

1  55 

2  32 
5  27 


35 
48 
55 
09 


7  14 

8  30 


8  45 


93o54'E 
94  12 

92  56 

93  41 

94  0 


100  17 


100  21 

102  15 
104  14 

95  26 

98  40 

99  58 

103  28 

104  40 
104  50 


95  30 

96  48 

97  09 

98  10 

98  38 

99  50 

100  0 
102  17 


105  15 

105  11 

106  5 
106  52 

112  41 

114  37 

115  43 


Place. 

Latilade- 

Longitude. 

Java, 

South. 

.  Alass  Strait,South- 

8o45' 

Sapy  Strait,  South- 

8  40 

119  20 

Flores  Strait  . . . . 

Timor,  East-end.. 

8  26 

127  7 

8  33 

125  30 

Coupang  

10  9 

124  5 

Arroo  Island  .... 

7  6 

135  0 

Banca  Island,  Mo- 

nopin  Hill  .... 

2  OS. 

105  14 

Lucipera  Island  . . 

3  12 

106  10 

Carimati  Island  . . 

1  33 

108  49 

Carimcn,  Java  Is- 

5  CO 

110  34 

Lnbec  Island  .... 

5  45 

112  48 

Solombo  Island  . . 

5  33 

114  28 

Borneo,  Sambas 

1  12N. 

109  5 

1  16S. 

109  18 

4  55N. 

114  55 

North  Point  .... 

7  0 

116  50 

BanjaermaBiing  . . 

3  51 

Point  Salatan,  S. 

4  lOS. 

114  42 

Celebes,  Macas- 

5  9 

119  48 

5  30 

120  9 

Bonton  island,  S. 

5  42 

122  44 

Sangir  Island  .... 

3  28 

125  44 

Token,  Bessy  Is- 

land   

5  15 

123  33 

XuUa  Bessy,  S.E. 

Point   

2  28 

125  58 

Bouro,  Cajeli .... 

3  15 

137  5 

Amboyna,  Fort 

3  42 

128  11 

Banda  Harbour  .. 

4  31 

130  0 

2  12 

127  0 

Temate,  Fort 

0  48N. 

127  20 

Philippines. 

7  19 

117  6 

Great  Sooloo  .... 

0  1 

112  12 

Mindanao,  Sam- 

6  43 

122  14 

Sn4 
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• 

Place. 

I 

jLatiiude 

Longitude 

.  .  . 
Phihppiiu'S. 

1 

[North. 

East. 

Cape  St.  Augustin 

S.h.  Point  . .  . . 

6 

94/ 

126 

Luoouia  Mauilia. . 

14 

36 

120 

52 

Cape  Bojador 

18 

42 

121 

0 

Bashoe  MuDiuouth 

20 

20 

122 

21 

Lnina  Sea. 

1  Malay  Peninsula. . 

-        Pulo  A  ore . . 

29 

104 

34 

  ruio  1  imoan 

2 

54 

104 

15 

— —  riilo  >  aiellft 

3 

16 

103 

46 

  riuo  oraia 

4 

47 

103 

37 

  Tringauo  . . 

5 

21 

103 

4 

Siaiu,  Pulocara . 

*8 

29 

— ■ —  liutiiia  .... 

14 

18 

100 

50 

Pulo  Condore .... 

o 
0 

A  A 

40 

lOo 

42 

Cape  St.  Jamea 

10 

18 

107 

10 

10 

38 

10 

41 

108 

4 

Cape  Padaran  .... 

11 

21 

109 

0 

10 

1 

109 

2 

12 

55 

109 

24 

Pulo  Canton  .... 

15 

23 

109 

6 

IG 

5 

108 

15 

Donaea  River  Ton- 

Hainan  Island, 

20 

50 

south  point .... 

18 

11 

109 

26 

Taya  Islands N.  ,. i 

19 

56  ' 

111 

10 

Macclesfield  f 
Bank            \ ' 

15 
16 

114 

40 

Pratas  Reef. . , .  ^ 

20 
20 

361 
52/ 

116 

40 

'CMna. 

TienPak-  

22 

22 

111 

13 

Grand  Ladrone  . .  21 

1J3 

44 

' 

114 

12 

113 

32 

Canton  Factorie*  |23 

113 

14 

Pedro  Branro..  ,.  22 

20  1 

114 

58 

Aiuoy   24 

Chin-chew  24 

Tinghay  26 

Chusan  Harbour . .  30 

Nin^po    30 

Nankin  32 

Shantung  Proraon- 
tory,8outh  point  37 


15 
54 
10 
26 
13 
5 


118  10 
118  40. 


119 
121 
121 
119 


5; 

41 
6 
0 


122  23 


PiacM. 


C/iina. 

Cape  Zeeatau 
Tenclioo-loo 
Pekin  River 


Quelpaert  Island. 
Daegiet  Isiaud  . . 
Tsa-Clioni  (Coreaj 

Tern  ay  Bay  

Suftreiu  Bay  . .  . 
Ca.stric8  Biiy  .... 
Sagaliu,  Cape 

Aniwa   

Sagaliu,  Cape  Pa 

tience  

S.^aliu,  Cape  Eli 

eabeth  


l-a'itude 


North. 


37° 36' 

37  48 

38  51 


33  8 
37  25 
.35  30 

45  13 
47^3 
51  29 

46  3 
48-50 
54  20 


55  18 
59  20 


51  0 


53  1 


Siberia 
Uda  Rirer  . 
Ochotsk  ... 
Kaintarhatka,  Cape 

Lopatka  

St.  Peter  and  St 

Paul  

East  Cape  of  Asia 

Formosa  Island, 

South  Point  ..  21  54 

North  Point  ..  25  18 

Patchowls lands,  S.  24  6 

Lieu-Kiea  Great,S.  26  3 

Nangasaki             32  4 B 

Cap6  .Songaar  Ja- 
pan  41  16 

Je«9o,    Peak  de 

Langle  45  11 

Kuriles  Canal  Na 

de-shda  48  2 

Behrini^:}  Island  . .  55  36 

Papua  Archipe' 
logo. 

New  Guinea,  Cape 
of  Good  Ho{)e . . 
Cape  Rodney 


Louisiade,  Cape 
Deliverance. . , . 


0  19S 

10  3 

11  21 


Lniigiiude. 


East. 

12M6' 
120  22 
117  50 

126  19 
131  22 
129  43 
137  29 
139  40 

142  0 

143  28 

144  45 
142  45 


143  12 

156  42 

1J)8  47 
169  44 

121  5 
121  14 
123  52 
128  18 
130  12 

140  14 

141  12 
150  32 
167  46 


132  26 
147  46 

154  26 


Digitize, 
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Papua  Archipe- 
lago. 
New  Britain,  Port 

Montagu  

Newlrdudy  Gar- 
taret  Harbour . . 
Solomou'8  Islands, 
lN>rt  Prulin  .. 
Santa  Cruz  Ibland, 
CapeByreii  .'. .. 
New  Hebrides, 
Cape  Quiros  . . . 
—  Port  Sand- 
wich Mallioolo 
New  Caledonia, 

N.W.  Point 
Queen  •  Chariotte's 

Foreland  22  15 

Balade  Harbour  . .  20  17 
P^'St.  Vincent    22  0 


South. 

6»  10' 
4  49 
7  2S 
H>  41 
14  44 

19  58 


NewZeai^jL^gapei.  w 

North  134  23 

Cape  Maria  'Van 

Diemea  ..«w«.j34  30 
Cape  West  ..•,,„  45  M 

Dusl£y  Bay  4')  47 

Cape-  £ia8t   37  42 

CtutflUVlItlibd^.ks  53 

KaUfffaOmi. 

Cape  York  

Cape  flattery .... 

Dftjwx  cKiuini ..... 

Cape  Capricorn  . . 
Sandy  Cape..... .. 

'  OlaMbonse  Bay, 
Cape  Moreton. . 

.  PonSteph?w  ... 
PirC  Hmiter  .... 

Broken  Bay  ..... 

Port  Jackson  

•  Botany'  Bay  

Jervis  Bay  . .  .... 

IVo-foId  flay..  .. 

Wilson's  P|DII10Q- 

tory    

WeitOHi  Port . .'  liiS9 

Port  Philip..,.     39. 18 
Cape  Alb^aly  Ot- 
way S8  88 


10  38 
14  52 

22  25 

23  28 

24  42 

26  58 
32  43 

32  57 

33  34 

33  50 

34  0 

35  7 
37  5 
37  30 

39  12 


150«  40 
152  46 
157  52 

166  4 

167  15 

a  ■  •  >  » 

167- M 
163  30 


167  13 
164^24 
16&  6& 


173  20 

173  1 
166.41 

169  2» 
181  0 
183.  3. 

141  30 

145  20 

149  0 

151  0 
153  15, 

153  27 

152  10 
151  38 
151  27 
151  25 
151  23 

150  52 
150  6 
150  7 

146  40 
I4S  27- 
144  39. 


143  44 


N0B  Holland. 

Cape  Northumber 

j  land  

Gulf  of  Spencer, 

Cape  Spenoer . 
Head  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Bight  . 

Cape  Arid  

CapeLo'Onad  . 
Point  H004.... 
Ring  Oeoi^  III. 

*  -  Sound  

Point  d'EoMag- 

taux..  

Capie  Leeuwin.. .. 
(From  Sttudin** 

Swan  River  

Red  Point  

Dirk  Hartog'9  Bay 

Cape  Cuvier  

Cape  Murat  .... 

Ro.'^eraary  Island .  4 
Depuch  island  . . 
Cape  Miiisieiflf  ;.. 
Cape  Huygens , ,  . . 
Cape  Berthollet  . . 
Isle  Adele  ...... 

Cape  Voltaire 
Cape  Rhuliere. . . . 

Cape  Fourcroy  . . . 
Cape  Van  Diemen 

Gul/o/  Car- 

West  Coast,  Mel- 
ville Bay  

Isle  Mornington, 
East  Point  .... 
Head  of  the  Gulf 
East  Coaat,  North 

Point  

Cape  Keer-Weer 
^an  Dtemen's 
liland. 

Cape  Pillar  

HolmrtTown,  Der 

.went  

Port  Dalrymple, 
Entrance  


Sonth. 


38*3' 

^  17 


31 
M 
34 
34 


30 
0 
0 

23 


35-2 

34  42 
34  20 


32  4 
27  42 
25  30 
24  14 

21  37 
j20  28 
!20  36 
!19  12 


17 
17 
15 
14 


58 
10 
27 
15 


13  52 
11  58 
11  9 


East. 

140''37' 

136  52 

I'M  7 
123  10 
123  4 

119  aa 

117  53 

116  0 
115  6 


12  15. 

136  40 

16-  33 

\\7-  42  ■ 

139  50 

140  18 

11  0 
13  57 

142  2 
141  33 

43  14 

148  9 

42  59 

147  28 

41  3 

147  11 

115  46 
114  0 
113  2 
113  24 
lU  18 

116  30 

117  33 

121  15 

122  11 

123  5 
123  4 
125  33 
127  17 
130 

130  .4 
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AbardR...*.w.«..  .52  AnaKutanl   lU  Arfak  Moiuit  122 

Acfaen   MS  Anadyr  G   2£B  ArimOft  1   421 

Acliiaskoi,  ...j..^..  ^  Anall.*   S£  Aripo....  lil 

Adam's  Bridge  ....  Ifll  Analaboo   Arkekow   22 

AdaiDi's  Peak^...,. -Ifi2  Anamba  L^.......  3Sl1  Armq;oo  ....  205 

Adele  I  ....  453  Anapkoi  R   2M5  Amheim  B,   454 

Aden....  .••    83  Aaatom  L   521  Amoa  L  Red  Sed  . .  81 

Admiralty  L  426  Ancola    LM  Arroa  L  Malay  ....  232 

African  1. 51  Andaman  1   312  Arroo  I  3fi5 

Aftan  R   HI  Anderson's  1   3&d  Artura  I.    U2 

Aidab   Z2  Andrew,  St.C.R..    42  Asab   72 

Allah   AngarL...   95  Ashtola  L   98 

Akaba,  £1   Zfi  Angaziga  I   45  Assassins  R   422 

Alai4  I.  ....  311  AngenweellR   Ifil  Assumption  L .... .  ^ 

Alampanra   2112  Angoxo  I.  ••    25  As tada  Bight.   4Q 

Ala«sStr;at  ......  3M  Angria  Bank   \2&  Atkis   309 

Albany  OtwayC.  ..  447  Aniva  G   223  Atorku  1   330 

Aldabral.   fiO  Anjengo   174  Attuie   Z2 
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Aletore   202  Anjeran  I  «    43  Auckland's  I......  532 
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Alipee   123  Anson  1   42B  Australian  Bight  ..  449 
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Alphonaol........    61  Antongil  B   42  AvarellarC...  ..244,  245 
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Bouton  L  Celebes. .  224 

Boweal   3M 

Bo  wen  Port   

Brak  B   12 

Bromawara    1^ 

Bras,  St.  B   17 

Brasse  1   362 

Brave   2S 

Brede  B   12 

Bridge^vater  R   44B 

Britain,  New  I   A2A 

Bristol  I   ^ 
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Broken  1   221 

Brokfp  B   ^ 
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Brother?, .  Three  L  64 
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Burka   62 

Burnt  1   2Q 
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ERRATA. 

rage  Liix 
?3,        0,  Jtvmbotlomt  river  is  read  rirertre. 
53,       9,  — -  give  read  giting. 

sa^  lOt   -    a  BKipeMi  rmimn  European. 

penult,  St.  Troui*  f«fld  St.  PiMCH* 

'C$,  13,  deie  broad. 
05,      1,  UmHfaie* 

71^  ante  penult,  Calai  d  Mcwtta  r««(  Cabut  el  IfoUUb. 

M;  foit  read  port. 

1 47,      ^  into  bcaiicbet  read  into  two  branch«tt 

130,  flO,  iaiwmlaitt.  ' 

1M»  aine>iieniihBadpei>iilt,/waw«Mdta. 

tlS»  II*   1,000  mtn  rrarluX)  000. 

MS,        7,    RaNGOOR  leaci  R.\NGOON. 

SM»       3,   on  the  read  in  the. 

ttik  pcBslt,  Bedii^twrfAedang. 

STO,       S*  tho»e  fwod  Uiat. 

473,       3,  /rt'tit    (torn,  Aiiicoa  rent  Aaini.  ' 
M0,        8,   Clarke  read  Clerke. 

i,  present  rmtfpreaenting. 

«4.  IS.  WewZeiluidfmtfVaaOieiMnH^Uiid. 

3101  gale-penulr,  every  inbo  rcod  each  tribe. 

.  penult,  each  oth«r  read  every  other* 
.  SS8f    ■  10,  Sumatra  read SuBatraa. 

aS7»  l>»  VMRnqaetif«wl  Iicmqaela. 

.  10,  fnmiaUMl,  improvements  read  improvement* 

406,  1 0,  Latta  Satia  read  Latta-Latta. 

416,       9,    ■■      ■■'    ■  Palruan  read  Palawan. 
4»,      4t  — — —  Boniagtook  fMMi  Bwrkiiionk. 
44ft       8,  found  rend  Atnued, 

4gSi  IB,   renders  rrod render 

M»,  14,  c<nnprodor  read  comprador. 
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